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PREFACE. 



It cannot be necessary to say much by way of 
introduction to a Volume of Sermons, neither 
arranged in any connected series, nor confined 
to any single subject. But it may be thought, 
perhaps, that something should be said by way of 
apology. Upon this point, however, the author 
will content himself with little more than one 
short remark. If the volume, which he has 
ventured, not without much consideration, to 
publish, be really calculated to gain attention 
and to do good, it will of course form its own 
best apology ; and, should it not be so calcu- 
lated, nothing, which he can plead in its behalf, 
will, or indeed ought to preserve it from obli- 
vion and neglect. 

Perhaps the only strong ground which can 
be taken, in most cases, for the publication of 
New Volumes of Sermons, is the following. — 
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Every writer, w^ho thinks for himself, will in- 
sensibly acquire a manner properly his own ; 
and this manner, provided it fall not below the 
standard of what may be termed a respectable 
mediocrity, will be likely to attract some 
readers, amongst those whose taste and turn 
of thinking happen to resemble his own. Hence 
Sermons, which cannot aspire to the praise of 
an extended and permanent circulation, may 
yet be useful with humbler pretensions, and 
within a narrower sphere. 

But style and manner are, at best, but 
secondary considerations. The author feels 
deeply sensible that he has no title to look for 
the favourable regard of a christian public, 
and still less to expect the divine blessing upon 
his labour, except so far as he may have suc- 
ceeded in inculcating and enforcing scriptural 
doctrine, as to all essential particulars. 

It will be perceived that he has endea- 
voured, in some of these discourses, to exhibit 

to 

concise and compendious views of certain sub- 
jects, the importance and difficulty of which 
may seem to require a far more extended dis- 
cussion. If, however, he shall be found, in 
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any one instance, to have brought truth within 
a narrow compass, for the benefit of those 
who have neither leisure nor opportunity for 
closer investigation, he will feel that he has 
still done something, though it may be but 

very little. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that the titles 
of some of these discourses are inconveniently 
long. But fullness and precision, in stating 
the subject of a sermon, may sometimes pre- 
pare a reader for entering upon it with more 
relish, and for perusing it with more benefit ; 
and the author found that he could not abridge 
them, without risking the loss of this advantage. 
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SERMON I. 

ON THE JOINT OPERATION OF- THE FEAR AND 

THE LOVE OF GOD. 

DsuT. X. 12. 

•* AND NOW, ISRAEL, WHAT DOTH THE LORD THY GOD REQUIRE 
OP THEE BW TO PEAR THE LORD THY GOD, TO WALK IN ALL 
HIS WAYS, AND TO LOVE HIM, AND TO SERVE THE LORD THY 
GOD WITH ALL THY HEART AND WITH ALL THY SOUL V* 

The two grand principles of true religion in 
the soul are the fear of God and the love of 
God. Numerous are the passages of Holy 
Writ where one or other of these principles is 
inculcated ; but there are not many where 
both are enforced together in the same pre- 
cept, and the same sentence: This is an ad- 
vantage attending the passage of the text. 
Here Moses, addressing the people of Israel, 
and informing them what the Lord required at 
their hands, directs them to fear him, and to 
love him at the same time ; and, as a natural 
effect of the union of these principles, or in 
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proportion to their joint operation in the peo- 
ple's hearts, would they be sure to " walk in his 
ways," and to serve him with the homage of true 

4 

and active obedience. This is what God ex- 
pected from them; and this is what he de- 
mands from us and from all his rational and 
accountable creatures. — It may here be just 
observed, by the way, that to those who speak 
of the religion of the ancient Israelites, as if it 
consisted chiefly in positive, as contra-distin- 
guished from moral precepts, and prescribed 
little beyond a system of ritual and minute ob- 
servances, this single passage may furnish a 
sufficient reply : for this alone will prove in- 
contestably that, at all periods, and under all 
dispensations, *' to obey" was, in God's estima- 
tion, " better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams." 

The particular instruction to be derived from 
the text appears to be this ; that the fear and 
the love of God are two feelings or principles 
which have a joint operation in the heart of 
every good man, and that the gradual improve- 
ment of his character depends on their united 
influence. This is what I shall attempt briefly 
to illustrate in the present discourse. Fear 
and love are two emotions of the mind, which, 
when loosely and superficially considered, may 
appear to stand opposed to each other. It 
therefore becomes of importance to show how 
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they may exist together ; how they may cont 
cur and co-operate ; and how the union of both 
is necessary for producing the full display of 1 
those beneficial effects which belong respec- 
tively to each. To this end, let us first accu- 
rately inquire what we mean, when we speak 
of the fear of God, and the love of God. 

In what does the former of these consist? It 
has been not improperly viewed under two very 
different aspects ; as a servile, and as a filial 
fear. The one we find distinguished in Scrip- 
ture by the appellation of " reverence and 
godly fear ;" the other by that of " fear having 
torment." Filial fear consists in the prevalence 
of reverential awe in our meditations on the 
Divine Being. Slavish fear is the predomi- 
nance of that kind of awe which is connected 
with feelings of dislike, dread, and disturbance. 
Filial fear is, for the most part, engaged in 
contemplations of the greatness and majesty of 
God, as they shine forth in the wonders of his 
creative power and beneficence. Slavish fear 
confines itself to the view of him, as the strict 
and terrible avenger of disobedience. It is 
true, indeed, that some portion of this last feel- 
ing will enter likewise into filial fear ; for this 
undoubtedly comprises a fear of incurring the 
divine displeasure. But then it operates by 
preserving us from great and wilful violations 
of his law, and by leading us to exercise ! 
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holy vigilance over ourselves, with respect to 
our general conduct. Slavish fear, on the con- 
trary, is the dread and anticipation of punish- 
ment, excited by the consciousness of allowed 
and habitual sin. This is not a principle which 
necessarily, nor perhaps commonly leads to 
repentance and a change of life. Very com- 
patible is it with obdurate perseverance in ini- 
quity. In few cases does it so far jprevail as 
not to be subject to very long and frequent in- 
termissions of ease and carelessness; and, dur- 
ing such intervals, the sinner is continually 
contracting a heavier load of guilt. In short, 
filial fear is the fear of angels who stand in awe 
of the perfections of the Deity, and are pre- 
served in their obedience by such awe, operat- 
ing in concurrence with other motives more 
efficacious and delightful. Slavish fear is the 
fear of devils, already suffering under the rod 
of divine vengeance, and dreading future judg- 
ments, though without any eflfort to avert them 
by the movements of true repentance. Good 
men, in proportion as they resemble the angelic 
spirits in holiness, partake of their profound, 
but not unpleasing awe ; while the wicked, in 
proportion as they reflect the likeness of infer- 
nal spirits, become actuated by their dread and 
abhorrence of the Divine Majesty. Hence we 
may understand the meaning of the apostle John, 
when he speaks of *' perfect love casting out 
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fear." It is not opposed to that filial fear which 
consists in holy reverential awe ; but it al- 
ways, in proportion as it prevails, diminishes 
that slavish " fear which has torment," which 
presents the Divine Being in no other character 
than that of an avenger to execute wrath, and 
may perhaps prompt, through the mere dread 
of punishment, to partial and transitory amend- 
ment. It must be observed, that the fear of 
God, as that expression occurs in Scripture, 
usually denotes the feeling, not as it appears 
under the form of slavish dread, but as it de- 
velops itself under the delightful aspect of 
filial reverence. Such is the import of the de- 
claration — " Blessed is the man tiiat feareth 
alway." And in this sense is it that we are 
directed to " be in the fear of the Lord all the 
day long." 

It is impossible not to understand the differ- 
ence of those sentiments which a tractable and 
well-disposed child feels towards a parent of 
an affectionate, but wise and determined cha- 
racter, and those which a slave entertains for 
a master, governed by self-interest, who will 
rigorously exact from him the uttermost of what 
he stands engaged to perform. Both the child 
and the slave are, in a very intelligible sense, 
influenced by fear. But the fear of the child 
is awe, tempered by lively emotions of trust 
and tenderness ; while the fear of the slave is 
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unmixed dread, urging him to labour solely by 
the apprehension of punishment. 

Let us now proceed to inquire in what con- 
sists the love of God. As power and great- 
ness are naturally the foundation of fear and 
awe, goodness and beneficence are equally the 
basis of esteem and love. It is thus with re- 
gard to our fellow-creatures ; and thus it ought 
to be in a special manner with reference to the 
Giver of all good. The love of God, then, is a 
feeling of complacency and delight, derived 
both from a view of his goodness as displayed 
towards his creatures in general, and from a 
sense of that goodness as manifested towards 
ourselves in particular. Thus, when we contem- 
plate the Divine Being as the gracious and 
bountiful Creator, Preserver, and Governor of 
mankind, as having formed for their reception 
a world of beauty and abundance, as having 
furnished them with suitable capacities for the 
enjoyment of his various bounty ; in short, as 
" giving to all life and breath and all things," 
we feel towards him that sentiment of compla- 
cency which is denominated love. And, when 
we proceed to view him as our Redeemer from 
guilt and condemnation, this feeling becomes 
augmented in a tenfold degree, rising into an 
emotion of fervent and exalted gratitude. ^* We" 
then '' love him, because he first loved us." 

And how do the feelings of love and gra- 
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titude operate betwixt man and man ? They dis- 
play themselves, we know, by a desire and en- 
deavour to cultivate the acquaintance of our 
friend • and benefactor ; by the defence of his 
character against the attacks of enemies ; by 
proflFers of service, followed by a readiness of 
of performance ; by eagerly availing ourselves of 
every opportunity that offers itself, for promot- 
ing his pleasure, convenience, and advantage. 
Now the love of God is a principle which ope- 
rates, in like manner, with respect to that 
greatest and best of Beings. It is true, indeed, 
.that " our goodness extendeth not to the 
Lord." A man cannot be '* profitable to God 
as he, that is wise, may be profitable to him- 
self," or to others. It is '* no" absolute *' gain 
to him, if we make our way perfect." The 
self- derived happiness of an all-sufficient 
Being, since it was infinite from eternity, can- 
not perhaps, strictly speaking, be said to 
admit of augmentation or improvement It 
would have remained perfect, though he had 
never exercised his power in the produc- 
tion of other creatures capable of proclaim- 
ing his glory and his goodness. Still, since 
God has been pleased to create unnumbered 
orders of intelligent beings, reason would lead 
us to conclude that he must take delight in their 
obedience, while Scripture constantly repre- 
sents him as sq doing. Hence then we derive 
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ample scope and encouragement for the love of 
God. This feeling displays itself in the devout 
study of his word^ and in attendance on his 
appointed worship; in that communion with 
him which is implied by all sincere acts of 
confession, prayer, and praise, whether pub- 
lic or private ; in the defence of his truth ; 
in adorning his doctrine by our example; 
and in a holy activity to promote the know- 
ledge and practice of true religion amongst all 
with whom we have our conversation in the 
world. " This," in short, '^ is the love of God, 
that we keep his commandments." 

The love of God has been, not perhaps inten- 
tionally, but still not unfrequently, described 
as though it were something which consisted 
chiefly, and almost exclusively, in devotional 
feeling wrought up to a high pitch of elevation 
and excitement ; in a sort of ecstatic frame of 
soul derived from an habitual contemplation of 
the divine excellencies and perfections. Upon 
such a representation of it a few remarks will 
not here be unseasonable. Without a strong 
impulse of devotional feeling, there can indeed 
be no true love of God ; and our performance 
of certain duties, though it may not be charge- 
able with conscious insincerity, will prove at 
best but a cold, formal, and unacceptable ser- 
vice. At the same time devotional feeling has 
been in some few instances — for comparatively 



speaking they are few — cherished in such a 
way as to grow up into enthusiasm, and divert 
the mind from a proper attention to the duties 
of social and domestic life. Wherever this is 
the case, the love of God, though it may still , 
exist within as a feeling, is displayed under 
a distorted aspect, and deprived of its proper 
energies and natural effects. It may possi- 
bly be compatible with the salvation of the 
individual who so expresses it; but it brings 
little glory to God, and little benefit to our 
fellow men. It is rather, on ■ the contrary, 
the means of exciting unhappy prejudices 
E^inst true religion in the minds of the vicious, 
the worldly, or the ignorant. The best and 
truest expression of our love of God is, when 
neither exercises of piety interfere with the 
faithful discharge of active duty, nor the dis- 
tractions occasioned by active duty, indispose 
the heart for those exercises ; when the spirit 
of devotion is under the controul of a sound 
mind, and the actings of a sound mind are 
animated and invigorated by the spirit of de- 
votion ; when suitable feelings, circumspect 
behaviour, and unwearied diligence go hand in 
hand, upholding, promoting, and adorning one 
another. 

From this account of the fear and the love of 
God, is it not now most evident that these two 
sentiments or principles are in no degree incon- 
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sistentwith each other? May they not both at 
once pervade the same bosom? May they 
not both co-operate in the same tendencies 
and in producing the same effects ? Is there 
any thing in filial fear which militates against 
love ? Any thing in love which tends to ex- 
tirpate such fear ? It now only remains to be 
shown that these feelings are not merely com* 
patible and co-operative, but mutually assistant 
and serviceable ; in other words, that the union 
of both is necessary for producing the full dis- 
play of those beneficial effects which belong 
respectively to each. 

Fear, without love, is a very imperfect prin-* 
ciple of obedience. That it is so betwixt man 
and man cannot be doubted for a moment. 
Fear, without love, will clearly operate in this 
"instance, only in proportion to our apprehen- 
sion of the knowledge and severity of the mas- 
ter whom we stand engaged to serve. When* 
ever we imagine ourselves either out of his 
sight, or sheltered from his resentment, there is 
nothing in the principle of fear to prevent us 
firom neglecting our duty and thwarting his in- 
terests; nothing to prevent us from breaking 
our engagements with him. Fear, when it 
stands alone, is always combined with some 
degree of aversion and dislike ; and hence the 
servant, who is under the controul of no other 
impulse, will let slip no favourable opportunity 
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of revenging himself on his master, by any acts 
of disobedience which are not likely to be fol- 
lowed by punishment. 

It may perhaps be supposed that, with re- 
spect to God, the case must be different; that, 
since he perceives and knows all things — since 
none can escape the observation of his eye or 
the reach of his Almighty arm, fear alone may 
operate here uniformly and completely, though 
UQCombined with love. It maybe thought that 
this principle, were it active and influential at 
all times, might, of itself alone, be sufficient 
for the purposes of obedience. But, in the first 
place, we may remark that it never is thus ac- 
tive and influential ; and, strange to say, it is 
less uniformly so with regard to our Master 
in heaven than with reference to our earthly 
masters. Men, as they are by nature, have 
much practical unbelief of the divine presence 
and government. The abounding and frequent 
impunity of wickedness in the present life blind 
them to the terrors and approach of the divine 
judgments. " Because sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, their hearts 
are fully set in them to do evil." They forget 
that there is not more surely a reward for the 
righteous than a suitable retribution for the 
ungodly. They forget that " there is a God 
tliatjudgeth the earth." The scorners of old 
arc described as boasting, with respect to the 
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fulfilment of divine predictions, ''Where is the 
promise of his coming ? for since the iathers 
fell asleep, all things, continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation." So trans- 
gressors, in all ages, are prone to flatter 
themselves that they have but little to ap- 
prehend, and think that, because the Almighty 
does not immediately and visibly lay bare 
his arm to punish them, they may persist in 
evil courses with security, and that arm will 
never descend, to strike. But, independently 
of these considerations, fear can never be a 
principle of uniform operation in producing 
obedience, even with respect to God. It is a 
feeling which, when not tempered with some 
mixture of love, always implies some degree of 
aversion and disgust. It thus imposes too pain- 
ful and forcible a restraint upon the feelings. 
*• The devils believe and tremble," but they do 
not obey. And why do they refuse obedience ? 
Because, you will say, they utterly despair of 
the removal or alleviation of their woe. This 
may partly be the cause ; but there is also ano- 
ther reason. Their fear, being mixed up with 
radical and complete aversion for the great 
Being against whom they have rebelled, is, 
upon that account, not susceptible of any move- 
ments of true repentance. 

On the other hand, love, without fear, is also 
an imperfect principle of obedience. In the 
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case of an earthly parent or master, love, 
without fear, implies perhaps always some 
deficieacy of due respect; and, with regard to 
the great Parent and Lord of all, the same dis- 
union argues a want of sufficient reverence, 
awe, and adoration. The earthly master, whom 
we do not respect as well as love, will hardly 
be served with the same degree of obedience as 
would proceed from his being at the same time 
beloved and respected. And so it is in what 
relates to the Divine Being. The love of God, 
uncontrolled by a due mixture of awe and reve- 
rence, has sometimes, in the case of good men, 
degenerated into a fondness and familiarity of 
expression, in addresses to his throne both 
very compatible with a great defect of real and 
active diligence in his service, and not a little 
unbecoming that infinite disproportion and dis- 
tance which separates the creature from the 
Creator in all respects. In short, the persons 
best qualified for, and most conversant with the 
study of the human mind, who have most exa- 
mined their own hearts ; and made most obser- 
vation upon the conduct of their fellow-raen, 
will be ready to admit that we are so consti- 
tuted as to require the united impulses of fear 
and love, in order to the production of true obe- 
dience. Fear is necessary for rendering our 
obedience prompt and efficacious ; love is 
wanted for rendering it acceptable. But they 
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produce the desired effect, not when they 
act separately, but only when they act unit- 
edly. The obedience of love, with no mixture 
of fear, is not uniformly efficacious. The 
obedience of fear, with no mixture of love, can 
be neither acceptable as to manner, nor any- 
thing like complete as to degree. Both must 
concur, both must co-operate simultaneously, 
for producing that frame of delighted awe which 
is the spring and essence of the service of angels; 
which makes those resplendent beings at once 
adoring and "ministering spirits;" prepared 
either to bend in profoundest homage before 
the throne of their Creator, or to fly on the 
wings of alacrity and joy at the slightest in- 
timation of his pleasure. Thus has it been 
shown that the union of fear and love is neces- 
sary for producing the full display of those bene- 
ficial effects which belong to each respectively. 

Let me then apply to you, my brethren, the 
address of Moses to the people of Israel: — 
" And now what doth the Lord your God re- 
quire of you, but to fear the Lord your God, 
to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and to 
serve the Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul ?" — How reasonable, it 
may be observed, is this requisition ! God, in 
making it, only asks what his power and grace 
will, if it be not our own fault, enable us to 
perform. To fear and to love him are an injunc- 
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tion in which all are alike concerned, because 
all may, if they will, obey it. The precept is 
alike level to the capacities of the poor and the 
rich, the learned and the ignorant. It demands 
no superior endowments of body or mind, but 
only the cnltivation of right dispositions of the 
heart. Whatthosedispositionsare everyonemay 
learn, as every one may draw from those sources 
of divine assistance which are so plentifully 
provided for our necessities. Again; in mak- 
ing this requisition, God requires of us nothing 
but what is highly conducive to our real inte- 
rest and happiness. To fear and to love him 
are as much the true felicity, as they are " the 
whole duty of man." If happiness, well or ill 
understood, be naturally and necessarily the aim 
of our being, of what importance is it that we 
should look to the right quarter, and seek "the 
pearl of great price," where only we shall find 
it; in the fear and love of our Creator ; in obe- 
dience to his laws, and the imitation of his 
moral excellencies ! The service therefore en- 
joined in the text, is, under every point of view, 
a " reasonable service." But, more than this, it 
implies a pressing and urgent duty. It must 
not be neglected : it ought not to be postponed 
for an instant. The Being, who demands it, is 
no other than our Creator — our supreme Go- 
vernor — our final .Tudge; the disregard of whose 
commands will be followed, not merely by the 
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loss of the most enviable rewards, but by the 
infliction of the most fearful punishments. While 
the blessings of eternal life are bound up in the 
fear and love of God, the horrors of eternal 
death are inseparably connected with the total 
want of these grand principles of true religion. 
Let us seriously consider these things. '^ Let 
us have grace whereby we may serve Grod ac- 
ceptably, with reverence and godly fear," re- 
membering that he will prove at last " a con- 
suming fire " to all his despisers and adversa- 
ries. Let us, under a due recollection of his be- 
nefits, and especially the blessings of redemp- 
tion, love him '' with all the heart and mind, and 
soul and strength," and manifest that we do 
so by the faithful and zealous observance of his 
righteous precepts. We shall then, through the 
divine mercy, and the infinite merits of our Sa- 
viour, finally come to those regions where ** per- 
fect love will cast out " every remaining par- 
ticle of slavish ** fear ;" where the two princi- 
ples of fear and love will exist and act together, 
under a form and operation the most beau- 
tiful and beneficial ; where they will aid each 
other to the utmost, producing uninterrupted 
and unimpaired obedience, and that '* fulness of 
joy" which is the happy lot of angels and the 
glorious '* inheritance of the saints in light." 
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ON THE CHARACTER AND PIETY OF DANIEL. 

Daniel vi. 10, 

NOW WHEN DANIEL KNEW THAT THE WRITING WAS SIGNED, HE 
WENT INTO HIS HOUSE; AND HIS WINDOWS BEING OPEN IN HIS 
CHAMBER TOWARD JERUSALEM, HE KNEELED UPON HIS KNEES 
THREE TIMES A DAY, AND PRAYED, AND GAVE THANKS BEFORE 
HIS GOD, AS HE DID AFORETIME. 

Among the number of excellent and illus- 
trious characters, left upon record for our in- 
struction in the sacred writings, we shall find 
no one more worthy of our attentive contempla- 
tion than Daniel. Whether he be regarded as 
a prophet of the Most High, as the minister of 
an earthly potentate, or as a man of exalted 
piety and virtue, he stands in the foremost class, 
and the highest rank of dignity. 

As a prophet, he perhaps excelled all, who 
went before him, in the clearness and import- 
ance of his predictions. His prophecies form a 
connected series, reaching from his own times 
down to the age of the Christian dispensation. 
He has thrown more light upon the important 
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doctrines of a future state, the resurrection of 
the last day, and a final judgment, than any other 
writer of the Old Testament. He marked out, 
with exactness, the period which was to elapse 
between the return from the Babylonish capti- 
vity and the appearance and atonement of the 
Saviour of the world. He sketched, with some- 
what of the accuracy of an historian, the prin- 
cipal revolutions which were to take place 
during a long interval of nearly five hundred 
years. He extended his view far beyond the 
commencement of the Christian aera, and ap- 
pears to have anticipated some of those remark- 
able measures of time which were afterwards 
revealed to St. John in the visions of the Apo- 
calypse. Thus was he favoured with sin- 
gular discoveries of the ways of Providence, 
and the wonders of futurity. 

As the minister of an earthly potentate, '* an 
excellent spirit was found in him." He recom- 
mended himself to the notice of successive 
monarchs, partly indeed by his wonderful skill 
in the interpretation of their dreams, but partly 
also by his natural prudence and abilities. 
His reputation for wisdom was so great, that 
the prophet Ezekiel speaks in derision of the 
king of Tyre, as deeming himself " wiser than 
Daniel." Though a Jewish captive in Baby- 
lon, . he was ranked by Darius among the first 
nobles of his empire, and ** the king thought to 
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set him over the whole realm." He much re- 
sembles Joseph ih his character and condition. 
Like Joseph, he was gifted with a spirit of 
supernatural foresight, enabling him to inter- 
pret the mysterious visions of the prince. Like 
Joseph, he was a man of the greatest integrity. 
Like that patriarch, he suffered for his upright- 
ness ; and, like him, he rose to higher honours 
from the depth of his degradation. 

Let lis next contemplate Daniel as a man of 
strict piety and virtue. In this respect he 
shines with a lustre which may almost be said 
to cast his other distinguished properties into 
the shade. His greatness, his wisdom, his 
spirit of prophecy, may be more splendid fea- 
tures of his history ; but they are neither so 
attractive nor so edifying as the display of his 
nioral and religious excellence. He is repre- 
sented, in union with Noah and Job, as an in- 
dividual whose intercession might possibly pre- 
vail with the Almighty to avert judgments from 
a guilty land. It is worthy of remark, that not 
the smallest stain is left upon bis memory. 
Noah, Job, Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Moses, 
David, Hezekiah, and other eminent worthies 
of the Old Testament history are all charged 
with some error and infirmity; and a few of 
them stand convicted of great and grievoias 
transgressions. It is not to be supposed that 
Daniel was by any means exempt from human 
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frailty ; yet he appears to have been upheld in 
such a course of uniform purity and rectitude 
as preserved him from any follies or infirmities 
sufficiently conspicuous to be made the subject 
of notice and reproof, for the admonition of suc- 
ceeding times. But it was his piety or spirit of 
devotion which shone forth as the brightest gem 
in his crown of excellence. It was this which 
formed the solid foundation of all his other vir- 
tues. We have it finely displayed in the text — 
" Now when Daniel knew that the writing was 
signed, he went into his house ; and his windows 
being open in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and 
prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he 
did aforetime." 

We may briefly state the circumstances to 
which these words refer. Daniel was the first 
of those presidents to whom Darius had en- 
trusted the government of his empire ; and, im- 
mediately under the three presidents, were an 
hundred and twenty princes. These nobles, 
finding a destitute stranger and Jewish captive 
raised to a station of power and dignity, to 
which the first of their own order might aspire, 
were inflamed with a bitter spirit of enmity 
against Daniel. Wanting a pretext for accus- 
ing him before the king, they made their first 
attempt upon his public character. " They 
sought to find occasion against him concerning 
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his government of the kingdom," Here however 
he soon appeared altogether blameless. *' He 
was faithful, neither was there any error or 
fault found in him." Their most industrious 
malice could fix no charge of imprudence, in- 
justice, or abuse of power upon his public ad- 
ministration. What now was to be done? 
they entered into a conspiracy for attacking 
him on the side of his religion. With the gross- 
est and most impious flattery, a flattery not 
unusual before Eastern potentates, they pre- 
vailed on Diarius to pass a decree, that no one>* 
during the space of thirty days, should offer a 
petition to any being besides himself, under 
the penalty of a cruel death. This decree was, 
like all the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
irrevocable. Daniel soon hears of it, but with- 
out alarm. His resolution is presently taken. 
God is to be obeyed^ and not man, though 
the individual, who issues the command, is 
the monarch of a mighty empire, and his own 
greatest benefactor. He accordingly makes no 
alteration in his conduct, but continues his de- 
votions as before, giving thanks and praying, in 
a conspicuous situation, three times a day. The 
princes discover him, and accuse him to the 
king. Darius is now ** sore displeased with him- 
self, and labours till the going down of the sun to 
deliver Daniel." But his enemies insist on the 
unalterable tenor of the decree, and the innocent 
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object of their malice is cast into the den of lions. 
The king '' passes the night fasting," and can 
take no repose. Early in the morning he betakes 
himself in haste to the den of lions, and, there 
addressing Daniel, ^' as the servant of the living 
God," desires to be informed of his fieite. The 
prophet, preserved by a miracle, immediately 
assures the king of his safety, and is taken out 
of the pit, ** with no manner of hurt found on 
him, because he believed in his God." His 
enemies and accusers are condemned to the 
punishment they had prepared for him, and pe- 
rish miserably in their iniquity. Darius, filled 
with grateful astonishment at the issue of the 
conspiracy, now enacts a decree in honour ** of 
the God of Daniel," renders at least a temporary 
homage to Jehovah, and ends with confer- 
ring still higher distinctions on his persecuted 
favourite ; so that the prophet prospered through- 
out the remainder of his reign, and the reign 
of Cyrus his successor. 

Such is the history to which the text refers. 
The passage itself will suggest some particulars 
respecting the piety of this eminent character, 
the consideration of which may, through* the 
divine blessing, be conducive to our religious 
benefit and improvement. The piety of Daniel 
was, we may observe, constant and regular — 
open and exettiplary — calm and rational — fear- 
less and resolute. 
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I. His piety was constant and regular. He 
offered his supplications and thanksgivings to 
heaven daily. Nor did a slight and hasty offer- 
ing satisfy his conscience. He presented them 
" three times a day," in all probability at regular 
hours and intervals. Such had been the exam- 
ple of the devout Psalmist, who mentions *' even- 
ing, morning, and noon," as his regular periods 
of devotion. Daniel, though the minister of a 
great monarch, and burdened with the affairs of 
an extensive empire, deemed his public em- 
ployments no excuse either for the neglect of 
prayer, or for the irregular and occasional per- 
formaiSce of that duty. He still found time for 
it amidst all his cares of state, and doubtless 
regarded his daily devotions as his best secu- 
rity against the disquietude, distraction, and 
worldliness of spirit, which earthly cares, when 
not sanctified by habitual piety, are too apt to 
produce. — Let this example prompt us to con- 
stancy and regularity in our private devotions. 
We are much under the influence of habit in 
this respect, as in every other. If one day only 
be suffered to pass by without prayer, this will 
lead to further negligence, and negligence will 
by degrees become habitual. Again, the ap- 
pointment of particular periods for devotion is a 
matter of no small moment. We well know 
that, in the ordinary business of life, what is left 
to be done at any time is in great danger of re- 
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maining undone ; and if this be true with regard 
to temporal matters, must it not be more so 
with respect to spiritual, on account of the 
natural alienation of our minds from God ? The 
return of morning and evening seem to be seasons 
for devotion, not only recommended by custom, 
but marked out by reason and propriety- Our 
waking and sleeping hours constitute the most 
obvious and prominent division of our time. 
Each have their appropriate topics of supplica- 
tion and thanksgiving ; each have their pecu- 
liar wants and temptations. Let then no sun 
rise or set, without being witness to an act of 
worship. This will keep the soul in a state 
of pious composure and resignation ; will pre- 
serve us from the manifold snares attending 
even a necessary intercourse with the world ; 
will enable us to discharge our various du- 
ties with diligence, spirit, and success; and,, 
amidst all the cares, vexations, and anxieties 
of life, will keep us from growing unmindful 
of the great Author of our being, and the 
great end of our existence. It will lead us to 
trace every thing to the providence or permis- 
sion of the Almighty ; to refer every thing to 
his wise and gracious disposal ; and to '* com- 
mit the keeping of our souls to him, in well 
doing, as unto a faithful Creator." 

II. The piety of Daniel was open and ex- 
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emplary. He prayed with his face directed 
towards Jerusalem, and in a station suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to be seen, without diffi- * 
culty, by those who watched for his life. 
There was, however, no spirit of ostentation, 
no improper affectation or vanity in this con- 
duct. The nature of the case, and the peculi- 
arity of the circumstances rendered a certain 
degree of publicity here not improper. The 
sense of duty concurred with patriotic feelings 
to render Jerusalem an object of pious regret 
and reverence to the captive Jews. There was 
the ancient jseat of the chosen race. There had 
stood the temple dedicated to Jehovah ; the 
spot which he had long honoured with the su- 
pernatural tokens of his presence. Thither the 
tribes had been accustomed to repair, at the 
great annual festivals. Hence prayers, address- 
ed to this hallowed spot, were considered more 
acceptable than when offered up in any other 
direction. Towards Jerusalem the longing eyes 
of every captive in Babylon were naturally 
turned, as the object of his fondest esteem, re- 
gret, and admiration. The language of his heart 
respecting it was—" If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cunning." 
To Jerusalem he hoped ere long to return. 
He hoped to see the holy city, now a desola- 
tion, once more rearing her walls and palaces, 
in all the pride and pomp of her past magnifi- 
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cence. All these circumstances made it highly 
natural and proper for Daniel to pray with his 
• face directed to that quarter of the earth, where 
Btood the now ruined, but once splendid capital 
x>f his native land. He might also, under his 
actual circumstances at the court of a Gentile 
monarch, deem a certain publicity in his devo- 
tions a part of the necessary homage which he 
owed to the God of Israel. Had those devotions 
been studiously kept a secret, how could he have 
distinguished himself by the profession of true 
religion amongst a nation of idolaters ? With- 
out a temple to resort to, and debarred from all 
public celebration of religious worship, was 
he to be ashamed of his God ? Was he to 
conceal his sentiments ? Did not his exalted 
station in the court of an earthly prince, and 
still more the recent decree of that prince, make 
it proper that he should thus openly assert the 
supremacy of him who is King of kings and Lord 
of lords? Thus a line of conduct, which, under 
other supposable circumstances, might have 
seemed to border upon a spirit of ostentation, 
was in this case an act of duty, and a matter of 
strict propriety. The daily devotions of the 
Christian, as distinguished from his attendance 
upon social worship, are indeed performed to 
most advantage when they are performed in 
private. He is exhorted to enter into ''his closet, 
and shut his door," with a promise that the God, 
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** who seeth in secret," will '* reward him open- 
ly." The ancient dispensation having ceased, he 
is not called upon to direct his prayer towards 
any particular quarter of the earth. The God, 
whom he worships, is in heaven ; and, though 
his spiritual presence continues to be vouchsafed 
to ** temples made with hands," he no longer 
appears in them by any visible and supernatural 
tokens of his power. Yet, notwithstanding this 
change of circumstances, the conduct of Daniel 
will be found proper for our imitation in some 
degree. We must make no studied secret of 
our more private exercises of piety ; we must 
never be ashamed to have it known that we 
worship God daily in acts of private devotion. 
Strange indeed that any one should be ashamed 
of what constitutes his highest praise ! Those 
especially, who are called to stations of power 
and dignity, whose opinions enforce respect, 
and whose examples carry weight and in- 
fluence, should learn, from the behaviour of 
Daniel, to make their piety as conspicuous as 
may be consistent with an adherence to the dic- 
tates of modesty and propriety. Though not 
situated, as he was, in the midst of an idolatrous 
people, they live in ** a world" still ** lying in 
wickedness." Let them therefore constantly 
endeavour to cwmteract the progress of vice 
and irreligion, by a courageous testimony in 
behalf of truth and righteousness. 
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III. The piety of Daniel was calm and ra- 
tional. A devout man, of an enthusiastic spirit, 
would in all probability have pursued a differ- 
ent course. Fearful of being thought ashamed 
of his religion, and courting persecution, on 
account of it, he might have rushed into ex- 
tremes. He might have exasperated his ene- 
mies beyond the necessity of the case, by mak- 
ing his devotions more conspicuous than they 
were before. He might have considered him- 
self unfaithful to his duty, if he had not defied 
their malice by a more than ordinary display of 
zeal. His conduct might have betrayed some- 
what of a spirit of hastiness and resentment, and 
his firm and unbending piety might have worn 
the appearance of being overstrained. But how 
did Daniel act, upon the singular occasion re- 
corded in the text ? His behaviour was through- 
out calm and rational. Had he abridged his 
customary devotions, or made them less public, 
he would have been guilty of a suspicious dere- 
liction of duty in a matter where the honour of 
Jehovah was nearly concerned. He would have 
furnished his enemies with ground of triumph, on 
account of his timidity, without at the same time 
doing any thing to defeat their malicious pur- 
poses. Had he, on the contrary, made his de- 
votions more frequent, or more public than be- 
fore, he might have given them an advantage of 
a different kind, by affording them a handle for 
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accusing him of a sort of overacted and gratui- 
tous rebellion against the king's decree. He 
might have appeared too much in the character 
of an insolent and presumptuous oflfender. The 
wisest course was to make no alteration ; and 
this was the course which he pursued. He had 
been accustomed to pray ** three times a day." 
He continued to do the same still. He had of- 
fered up his devotions " with his windows open 
in his chamber towards Jerusalem;" and he 
could not consent to alter his conduct, in this 
respect. He would not be ashamed of his coun- 
try or his God. In all this we behold true 
wisdom combined with exalted piety. 

Wonderful is the eflfect of piety, when so ex- 
hibited ; when it is found equally free from 
cowardice, on the one hand, and from an 
over- zealous enthusiasm on the other ; when it 
is recommended by calmness and by the *' spi- 
rit of a sound mind." It then ensures respect 
from the most immoral and profane. When 
they behold a devout man yielding nothing on 
the side of duty, and indifferent about conse- 
quences ; yet, at the same time, content vv^ith 
adhering to his accustomed rules, and unwil- 
ling to sharpen the edge of malice by needless 
provocation, they cannot but respect the mix- 
ture of courage, wisdom, and meekness, which 
such conduct manifests. '' They find no occa- 
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sion against him.*' His religion triumphs over 
their rage ; and, though from interested motives 
they may still hate and persecute him, they 
cannot avoid secretly admiring the dignified 
moderation of his character. 

IV. The piety of Daniel was fearless and 
resolute. With a perfect knowledge that his 
violation of the king^s decree might expose 
him to a cruel and tremendous punishment, he 
made no change in his daily practice. The 
. den of lions was before him, but he dreaded 
nothing so much as the displeasure of his 
God. He neither omitted nor abridged his 
accustomed devotions. If it be said that he 
probably looked forward to a miraculous pre- 
servation, it may be replied that no hint of any 
such expectation is given in the sacred narrative. 
He might indeed have entertained a hope of 
deliverance. The recollection of the three wor* 
thies, who had been brought unhurt out of the 
fiery furnace, might have tended to sustain his 
courage. The God, who had rescued them, 
could, if he pleased, deliver him also. Still we 
have no reason for concluding that he had any 
assurance of supernatural interference in his 
behalf. 

Were any additional proof wanted to show 
the firmness of his piety, it might be derived 



from the confession of his enemies. They had 
" sought to find occasion against Daniel concern- 
ing the kingdom." They had scrutinized his 
wisdom and integrity as a minister of state, but as 
to this particular they had found him absolutely 
invulnerable. They then said, " We shall not 
find any occasion against him, except we find it 
concerning the law of his God." — " He is blame- 
less with regard to his administration of public 
aifairs. We have no hope of preferring a valid 
accusation upon this ground. To attack him 
on the side of his religion will be a far more 
likely means of compassing his destruction. 
He is so strongly attached to the law of his 
God, that no earthly considerations will tempt 
him to violate his conscience in this particular. 
He will never be persuaded to slight the God 
of Israel, by abstaining from his daily devo- 
tions j still less will he offer him the greatest 
of insults, by paying divine honours to an 
earthly potentate. We shall find no occasion 
against him, except we find it against him con- 
cerning the law of his God." A noble testi- 
mony to the unbending firmness of his piety ! 
A confession, on the part of his enemies, which 
ought to have disarmed their malice, and made 
them fearful of plotting against one who thus 
constantly implored the protection, and 
on the care of Providence! 

Let us then remember that the piety 
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nicl was fearless and resolute, as well as calm, 
i;^tional, and dignified. Doubtless there may 
be the marks of sincere piety in the general 
conduct, where, from the influence of particular 
causes, we find some want of due courage and 
constancy in the hour of danger. Good men 
unquestionably there have been, who have 
shrunk dishonourably from the attacks of per- 
secution ; who, without making absolute '^ ship- 
wreck of faith and a good conscience," have 
been withheld by constitutional timidity, or by 
a want of sufficient confidence in God, from 
displaying that bold and determined stand in 
support of true religion which the circumstances 
of the case, and the importance of the stake at 
issue, required. They have declined the con- 
flict, when they ought to have braved it ; they 
have retreated, when they ought to have ad- 
vanced. But it is not the unstable who are 
qualified to excel. The piety, by which God is 
glorified, is firm and courageous piety. It is 
the piety of Daniel, meek and composed, but 
at the same time fearless and resolute; careful 
to offer no needless affront or provocation to an 
enemy, but at the same time prepared to en- 
counter, at the stern summons of duty, all ha- 
zards and all adversities. Let this be the mo- 
del for our imitation. Are we willing to sustain 
losses and hardships in defence of our civil 
rights, liberties, and privileges? and shall we 
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shrink disgracefully from a contest for the sup- 
port of truth and righteousness 1 Can we en- 
counter peril and destruction, in the field of bat- 
tle, for the safety and independence of our coun- 
try; and shall we refuse to incur an equal 
risk of temporal disaster for the honour of God, 
the advancement of his kingdom, and the sal- 
vation of our souls ? Let us stand resolved, on 
all occasions, to " obey God rather than men," 
and learn to fear nothing so much as the loss 
of his favour and the peril of his frown. 

I have thus pointed out the most remarkable 
characteristics of Daniel's piety, as we find it 
displayed in the narrative to which the text be- 
longs. The moral of the whole is this ; that, 
where the path of duty lies straight and clear, 
we are to follow it without wavering, and leave 
consequences to the supreme Disposer of 
events. Let this important moral be fixed in 
our remembrance. Let it influence our future 
conduct. We may not be exposed to those se- 
vere trials of faith and virtue which many saints 
of old were called to undergo. Neither our lives, 
nor our liberties, nor our property may be in 
any considerable danger. For exemption from 
such perils we are bound to acknowledge the 
goodness of a gracious Providence. Still, if 
we be duly sensible of our condition here as it 
stands connected with an awful futurity, we shall 
find enough in our Christian warfare, for the 
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unremitted exercise of patience, resolution, 
courage, and constancy. In the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, we are sure of meeting 
with formidable adversaries. Those beasts of 
prey, to whose rage the upright Daniel was ex- 
posed, were far less to be dreaded than is that 
malignant spirit, who, ** as a roaring lion, goeth 
about, seeking whom he may devour." His poorer 
and artifice are not the less real, because they 
are not obvious to our senses. Let u6 ''resist 
him, stedfast in the faith/' Let us continual! v 
implore strength and wisdom from above to 
enable us to counteract his devices. Aban- 
doned to our own resources, we can do nothing*. 
Without the constant succour of divine grace 
we must fall. But, through that mighty as- 
sistance, we shall *'come oflF more than con- 
querors." We shall be rescued from a sentence 
infinitely more terrible than that which con- 
signed Daniel to the den of lions. We shall 
be advanced to a preferment infinitely more de- 
sirable than any which the wealthiest earthly 
potentate, in all the profusion of his bounty, 
can bestow. 
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ON THE REJECTION OF A WRITTEN REVELATION 

OF THE DIVINE WILL. 

St. Luke xvi. 31. 

" IF THEY HEAR NOT MOSES AND THE RROPHETS, NEITHER WILL 
THEY BE PERSUADED THOUGH ONE ROSE FROM THE DEAD." 

The parable of the rich man and Lazarus is 
a narrative fraught with truths of such awfol 
and universal importance, that none, who have 
enjoyed the advantages of a Christian educa- 
tion, can be supposed ignorant of its contents. 
There is indeed some danger lest even the 
want of novelty should betray us into a neglect 
of its admonitions, and lest long familiarity 
should operate in counteracting its beneficial 
tendencies. There is some danger of its be- 
coming one of those common-places of holy writ, 
which, though retained in the memory as a part 
of early religious instruction, are seldom brought 
home to the heart in a way of serious self-ap- 
plication and personal improvement. 

This parable presents us with a striking 
contrast, in which opulent worldliness is op- 
posed to pious, contented poverty. We behold 
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a man '' clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
faring sumptuously every day." His wealth, 
splendour, and temporal advantages were cer- 
tainly no crime, . but, on the contrary, might 
have proved a real and invaluable blessing, had 
they been employed aright. But, in the present 
instance, they were abused to the sole purposes 
of animal pleasure and selfish gratification. At 
the gate of the rich man is the beggar Lazarus 
laid ; an object calculated to excite mingled sen- 
sations of pity and disgust. As to outward cir- 
cumstances, no one can appear more miserable. 
But he conceals, under the disguise of tattered 
garments, wounds, hunger, and disease, a con- 
trite and humble spirit, a soul at peace with 
God, and in a state of preparation for -death 
and eternity. He dies, and is carried by the 
angels into Abraham's bosom ; an expression by 
which the Jews understood a place, perhaps a 
distinguished place, in the abodes of bliss. The 
rich man also dies. His body is buried, doubt- 
less with pomp and splendour; but his soul 
departs to the place of punishment reserved 
for the ungodly. There he lifts up his eyes in 
torments, and beholds from afar the happiness 
of the once neglected and despised Lazarus. 
He implores some small alleviation of his woe, — 
a drop of water only to cool his tongue, — but is 
informed that no relief can be administered. 
Paring his life on earth he had received his 
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good things, those riches, honours, and sensual 
gratifications which he then accounted best and 
most desirable, but which, through his profane 
abuse of them, had but contributed to the ruin 
of his soul. Besides this, all communication 
with him was cut off by that vast impassable 
gulph which will for ever separate the righteous 
from the wicked, — the saved from the lost. Yet, 
though thus abandoned, without hope of mercy 
for himself, he is not so completely hardened 
against the yearnings of natural affection as 
not to make an effort for the salvation of his 
near relatives. " I have five brethren," he 
says, " send Lazarus I pray thee, to testify 
unto them, lest they also come into this place 
of torment." Abraham answers: "They have 
Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them." 
Hereupon the rich man urges that, if one went 
unto them from the dead, they would assuredly 
repent; and Abraham is described as replying 
in that awful sentence which puts a decisive 
stop to any further conference between them : — 
" If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead." 

It is my intention to devote the present dis- 
course to a brief consideration of these con- 
cluding words. They will be found to contain 
the following important assertion ; that the 
person, who rejects or disregards a volume re- 
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commended by strong and suflScient evidence of 
its divine authority, is not likely to be savingly 
convinced by an undoubted and stupendous 
miracle immediately wrought before his eyes. 
A few plain remarks shall be offered for tbe 
purpose of illustrating and confirming the truth 
of this position. 

Let us consider the criminal neglect with 
which any one is chargeable, who either openly 
or virtually rejects a volume presented to him 
under the above-named circumstances. 

I. In slighting such a volume, he proves him-^ 
self to be under the influence of a careless and 
irreligious spirit ; devoid of those dispositions 
which would be necessary for his profiting by 
more irresistible evidence of the truth. By 
the supposition here laid down, the written 
communication is presumed to be attended 
with all the evidence necessary for convincing 
the mind of a candid and diligent inquirer ; 
and therefore his infidelity, scepticism, or in- 
sensibility, under these circumstances, only 
prove his want of sincerity and diligence. Herein 
consists his guilt. He refuses instruction upon 
a subject of the utmost importance. He wil- 
fully neglects examination upon a point closely 
connected with his future welfare ; a point upon 
which, for aught he knows to the contrary, his 
everlasting destiny may depend. He thus 
manifests a careless and profane contempt for 
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the dictates of conscience, the calls of duty, 
and the voice of God. Supposing him to be 
of sound understanding, his conduct, it is to be 
feared, can only be accounted for on a principle 
of stubboru pride, reckless insensibility, or a 
rooted attachment to " the pleasures of sin." 
His deeds are evil, and he refuses to come to 
the light, lest those deeds should be reproved. 
He loves his vices too well to part with them, 
even for the most momentous considerations, and 
consequently refuses to listen to a doctrine 
which he could not embrace in sincerity, with- 
out renouncing those vices, and turning to God 
by true repentance. Such, generally speak- 
ing, must be the guilt of those who persist in 
rejecting a well attested revelation from above; 
such as the law of Moses was of old, and such 
as is the gospel of Christ now. Is it then at 
all probable that one, who has thus manifested 
a neglect of his highest interests, should be 
eti'ectually impressed by the performance of an 
actual miracle before his eyes ? The thing is 
utterly improbable. For what was it which 
kept him from embracing that divine record 
previously offered to his attention ? Was it 
the want of clear and sufficient proof? No: for 
he chose not to be at the trouble of examining its 
evidence. To what sources, then, can we at- 
tribute his rejection of the divine message but 
either to a forgetfuiness of his Maker, or to 
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a spirit of pride and rebellion against his just 

authority, or to a mad indifference to his own 

immortal happiness, or to the love of sin, and 

the inordinate influence of the present world ? 

And, if one or other of these causes were the 

real source of his unbelief, what would there 

be, in the sight of an actual miracle, to work in 

him true faith and repentance ? The miracle 

— ^we of course suppose it to be assented to 

as such — might produce a strong impression 

for the moment. It would astonish — it might 

alarm him. But, when his first feelings of 

surprise and terror had passed away, he would, 

in all probability, resume his former courses, 

and continue in them as before. The influence 

of the present world, suspended through fear, 

but not subdued in principle, would return 

upon him with its wonted force ; and the relish 

and remembrance of sinful pleasures would 

presently overpower that tendency to serious 

reflection, which had perhaps begun to spring 

up in his mind. 

II. The person, who rejects a well attested 
revelation from above, disregards, in effect, the 
evidence of miracles themselves. Both the 
law of Moses and the gospel are founded upon 
miracles, as their proper and substantial basis. 
Both appeal to miracles, as forming the suf- 
ficient test of their divine origin and authority. 
In fact, the whole external evidence of revealed 
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religion is derived from this source; for pro- 
phecy is only a particular medium of visible 
supernatural agency. What now constitutes 
the ditference between a miracle wrought before 
our eyes, and one of which we have such as- 
surance as the most credible human testimony 
can afford ? The difference is small ; for it 
must not be said that it amounts to nothing. 
Unquestionably a stupendous miracle, made 
obvious to the senses, is apt to produce a 
greater impression than one to which we 
attach credit from the authentic report of human 
testimony. From the one we seem to derive a 
stronger conviction than from the other. This 
our Saviour allowed, when he intimated that 
those of his followers, who should believe on 
him through the report of his inspired word, 
would manifest more faith, and have a some- 
what better title to his commendation than 
the first disciples whom he had addressed 
strictly through the medium of their senses. 
" Blessed," he says, " are they, who have not 
seen, and yet have believed." These have 
evinced more humility, more candour, and 
more faith. Still the difference between the 
two cases is less than might, at first view, be 
imagined. At all events, it is not so great as 
to render it probable that the person, who had 
shown a perverse disregard of the written tes- 
timony, would be savingly impressed and af- 
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fected by the sight of the actual miracle* He 
might be persuaded by it, or he might not; bot 
the probability is, that it would fail of issuing 
in his conversion. As his previous n^lect of 
the scripture record proceeded from a spirit of 
indifference to religion and a love of sin, there 
would be little in the miracle, abstractedly con- 
sidered, which would tend to pull down these 
strong-holds of unbelief. A greater force is 
requisite for removing such obstacles. These 
** gates of brass," can only be ** broken," — ^these 
'* bars of iron" can only be ** cut asunder'' by 
the Spirit of the Lord. This leads to a third 
consideration, tending to illustrate the position 
of our Saviour in the text. 

III. The person, who persists in rejecting 
and disregarding the written and well attested 
word, will provoke the Almighty to withdraw 
from him those aids and influences of divine 
grace upon which his conversion chiefly depends. 
This is a consideration of great moment. We 
are taught to believe that the co-operation of 
divine help is, in all cases, essential to the con- 
version, of a sinner, whatever be the visible 
instrument employed, whether it be the light 
of scripture, or the immediate intervention of 
miracles. Left a prey to the desires and de- 
vices of his corrupt heart, without strength and 
succour from above, he remains equally un- 
affected and unrenewed, under either dispen- 




sation. The enmity of the " carnal mind " is 
capable of withstanding the most signal and 
surprising displays of supernatural agency. 
Even the sudden restoration of a dead man to 
life would, under such circumstances, be fol- 
lowed by no permanent, no saving change. 
Astonishment might be called forth. Fear 
might be excited. A transient seriousness 
might cloud the spirits, and cast sinful plea- 
sures, for a few moments, into the shade. The 
imagination might be forcibly struck ; the under- 
standing suddenly enlightened. But the heart 
of the individual would remain as truly the 
slave of sin as before ; as much closed against 
repentance as ever. And thus, on the suppo- 
siton of the aids of divine grace being with- 
drawn, he, who had long refused to listen to 
Moses and the prophets, would not be effec- 
tually persuaded, though one should come to 
him from the dead. 

Still, notwithstanding what has been now 
advanced in proof of our Saviour's assertion in 
the text, we may find a difficulty in believing that 
the sight of an undoubted miracle would pro- 
duce no greater impression upon the mind than 
the report of human testimony, however strong, 
credible, and authentic. It has been admitted 
that what is brought home to the evidence of 
our senses is apt to strike more forcibly than 
what results, though with the highest proba- 
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bility, from the conclusions of our reason. It 
is apt to strike more forcibly; but in what 
way ? By producing a greater effect upon the. 
feelings and imagination. By producing also, 
for the moment, a stronger conviction and readier 
assent. But let it be remembered, that the 
assent of the understanding may be so power- 
fully counteracted by the prevailing bias of 
the inclinations, as to fail of producing any 
moral effect. Such, too frequently, is the force 
of temptation ; such the violence of the pas- 
sions ; and such the perverseness of the heart, 
that the light of reason and religion will strive 
in vain to pierce through that cloud of dense 
and deadly obstacles which intercepts its rays. 
Do we not find this exemplified in the case of 
many, so hardened by their long custom of 
iniquity as to be proof against the most 
striking examples, and the certain prospect of 
punishment ? But let it be admitted that the 
sight of an actual miracle might sometimes 
prevail, where the mere testimony of Scripture 
has proved ineffectual. Perhaps our Saviour 
meant not to deny the possibility of this. His 
words are not to be taken quite so literally. 
General assertions, like those before us, are 
always to be received with some latitude. It 
is sufficient if they be, for the most part, true, 
and the exceptions be inconsiderable in num- 
ber; and this, undoubtedly, is the fact with 
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respect to the important maxim laid down in 
the text. 

The Jews, both under the law, and under 
the gospel, afforded an unhappy illustration of 
the truth of this maxim. The ancient dispen- 
sation was in the strictest sense miraculous. 
It was a system and series of miracles. The 
Israelites long lived under the visible protection 
and government of the Most High. Their ene- 
mies were destroyed, and even their daily wants 
supplied by the visible agency of Omnipotence. 
Yet, notwithstonding these striking manifesta- 
tions of the divine favour and support, they 
were frequently relapsing into idolatry and spi- 
ritual rebellion. They either forgot, or per- 
versely misinterpreted the wonders which their 
eyes had seen, and kept not the goodness of 
their divine Benefactor in remembrance. They 
seem not to have questioned the reality of 
these wonders. At the moment, they were 
often powerfully impressed ; but the hour of 
temptation arrived, and they relapsed into 
disobedience. The Jews had been disobedient 
under the law, and they manifested a like 
spirit under the Gospel. It does not appear 
that their rulers attempted to accuse our 
Saviour of imposing on the people by false pre- 
tensions to supernatural power. They freely 
admitted that this man had done many mi- 
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racles. The charge they brought against him 
was that of pretending to perform by divine 
agency what was the result of diabolical. An 
accusation as replete with absurdity, as with 
malice and falsehood. '' How could Satan cast 
out Satan ?" This was our Saviour's argument ; 
and it is one, the force of which no sophistry 
can elude, and no lapse of time destroy. Such 
was the perverseness of the Jewish rulers and 
people. What a striking proof does it afford of 
the truth of a remark not very uncommon in- 
deed, but extremely important; that, where 
right dispositions are wanting, the most con- 
vincing arguments may be employed in vain; 
and that no degree of evidence will suffice for 
the conversion of those who are influenced at 
once by hatred of the teacher's person, and by 
prejudice against his doctrines. What a strik- 
ing instance of the power of evil propensities, 
to raise such a mist of passion in the breast, as 
shall prevent the most penetrating beams of truth 
from making any impression upon the will ! 

Hence, however, an objection may, perhaps, 
be raised against miracles themselves as a pro- 
per vehicle of conviction. This arises from 
confounding two very different things — convic- 
tion and conversion. For producing an assent 
of the understanding, a stronger evidence 
than that of miracles cannot be conceived. 
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Our senses are doubtless, under certain cir* 
cumstances, liable to illusion ; but there are 
other circumstances under which they are not 
liable ; and, if in such cases their evidence be 
rejected, there is an end of all certainty and 
truth. Such miracles as those of the gospel 
are adapted for the conviction of all, though 
they failed of converting many whom they 
must, or might have convinced. And by the 
the impulse which they originally gave to the 
mighty machine of Christianity, an impulse to 
which its effects throu^iout successive ages, 
must be traced, they have contributed to the 
salvation of millions; and their efficacy has 
been propagated far and wide amongst those 
who never witn^sed a single instance of super- 
natural agency. Meanwhile they leave the 
impenitent and unbelieving without excuse, 
displaying not more the goodness of God in 
affording to all the means of salvation, than 
his justice in punishing many for their neglect 
of the gracious opportunity. 

The subject of this discourse will surest 
some very profitable topics of practical im- 
provement. 

Let the sceptic and the careless professor 
of Christianity be led to examine well the 
evidences of our holy religion. Hitherto they 
have never bestowed any thought upon the 
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subject. They have never, perhaps, given 
those evidences an hour's serious consideration, 
during their whole lives. They have lived on 
contentedly in that state of doubt and indif- 
ference which, as to practical purposes and 
future consequences, is equivalent to avowed 
unbelief. Perhaps the reflection has some- 
times occurred to their minds, that if one 
undoubted miracle, were vouchsafed to them 
in attestation of the truth of the gospel, it 
would certainly alter their views and practice. 
They feel dissatisfied with many parts of Scrip- 
ture. They look upon it as containing much 
strange matter, and many startling difficulties. 
They have never, indeed, they confess, ex- 
amined its evidences with attention; nor are 
they, at present, disposed to do so. Still, 
were an actual miracle to be wrought before 
their eyes ; — ^ere a blind man to be suddenly 
restored to sight; or did one, whom they knew 
to have been long dead, revisit them under 
such circumstances as to make it impossible 
they should doubt the truth and reality of his 
appearance; — ^they imagine that such an in- 
terposition would bring them to faith, repent- 
ance, and an obedient life. But let them not 
deceive themselves. The probability is that 
no saving change would ensue. It could 
not, without strength superior to their own ; 
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and that strength they disdain. For that 
assistance they have no desire, and never 
once deigned to pray. Are they sure that 
the grace of God would so accompany the 
supposed intervention, as to subdue all that 
present disinclination to spiritual things which 
forms the real ground of their unbelief? Are 
they sure that the love of present ease and 
pleasure would not so far prevail, as soon to 
wear out every salutary impression which the 
sight of an actual miracle might make upon 
their minds ? Will they venture to predict that 
such an interposition of providence would ter- 
minate in any thing better than some emotions 
of transient surprise and alarm? — The pro- 
bability is against them; and having already 
slighted the "lively oracles," of the " written 
word/' it is hardly to be believed that they 
would be brought to listen to it to any useful 
purpose, though one should rise from the dead 
to warn them of the awful consequences of 
rejecting it. 

It is not the professed unbeliever who is here 

I 

addressed; for very rarely is he to be found 
attending on the public ordinances of religion. 
There is, alas! a very large number of careless 
professors of Christianity, whose faith, what- 
ever they may avow, is extremely wavering 
arid unsettled . They have been educated, it 
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is true, in the religion of tiic goftpel. They 
presume not to deny its truth and authority. 
They presume not openly to express their 
doubts concerning it. But they have never 
taken the trouble to examine its evidence for 
themselves ; and they are leadings it may be, 
such a life as tempts them to cherish the secret 
wish and hope that it may prove a delusion in 
the end ; or, at least, that its fearful denun- 
ciations against the finally impenitent may 
turn out to be a false alarm. Hence they are 
contented to remain in a state of sceptical igno- 
rance ; not satisfied of the truth of Christianity, 
yet unwilling to take proper steps for the re- 
moval of their doubts. — Let such consider, 
that to remain in a state of suspense and indif- 
ference about religion, when the means of 
information are within our reach, is almost 
equivalent to rejecting it. Let them consider 
that, as they have not duly improved by the 
light which has been afforded them, they can 
have no title to expect more ; and that, so long 
as they continue in their present frame of 
mind, more light would not instruct, or at 
least would not persuade them, and even 
miracles might be wrought before their eyes 
in vain. 

Finally, let the true Christian confirm his 
faith and hope, by occasionally reviewing, as 
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his opportunities may enable him, the evidences 
upon which that faith and hope are built. In 
cordially embracing the doctrine of Moses and 
the prophets, the pious and upright Jew, under 
the law, knew that he was planting his foot on 
a firm foundation. He had such grounds for 
belief as might satisfy a reasonable mind. 
He had the testimony of undoubted miracles, 
and accomplished prophecy. And, in em- 
bracing the gospel, the sincere Christian may 
be assured that he has not followed ^Vcunningly 
devised £eibles." He also has miracles and 
prophecy for the basis of his faith. He has 
strong internal, as well as external, evidence of 
the truth of Scripture. In the Bible he finds a 
religion worthy of God, and tending to the prer 
sent, as well as future happiness of man. He has 
all the evidence which the ancient Jew possessed, 
and much more. The law of Moses, though of 
divine origin and authority, was an intro- 
ductory, dark, and partial dispensation. The 
gospel of Christ has removed all its obscurity, 
realized all its typical representations, and 
^' brought life and immortality to light," with 
a superior force df argument and evidence. It 
has perfected, in short, what the former dis- 
pensation had but beg*un. Let the true Chris- 
tian, therefore, rest on that groundwork which 
supports the fabric of his hope. But in order 
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that he may rest more securely, let him accus- 
torn himself, from time to time, to examine its 
foundations. There are enemies abroad who 
would undermine his citadel. He has nu- 
merous foes, who would persuade him that 
he is only following a shadow and a dream. 
He is still encompassed with that infirmity 
which may sometimes involve him in uneasy 
doubts and perplexities, and lead him to yield 
too much to th.e suggestions of the common 
adversary. Let him then be ever on his guard, 
and learn, in some degree, how to defend his 
religion, as well as how to practise it. But, 
above all things, let him take care that he 
adorns it by a suitable life. Let him consider 
that the surest grounds of belief, and the firmest 
persuasion of the understanding will avail him 
nothing, without a conscientious, diligent, and 
habitual endeavour to obey the will of God. 
Let him show his faith by his works, and prove 
the excellence of his religion by those fruits of 
holiness which it is so well calculated to pro- 
duce. Let him confound the professed unbe* 
liever, if he cannot convince him, by a degree 
of virtue such as no other system of doctrine 
but that of the gospel, — no other principles but 
those of true Christianity can inspire. Let him 
learn more and more to pity and pray for those 
who are destitute of his hopes and consolations; 
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and let him constantly endeavour to extend the 
influence of that faith, which, amidst all the 
changes and agitations of a stormy world, he 
feels to be the " sure and stedfast anchor of his 
soul." 
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SERMON IV. 

ON THE NATURE AND TENOR OF THE INVITA- 
TIONS OF THE GOSPEL. 

Isaiah Iv. 10. 

" HOf EVERY ONE THAT THIRSTKTH, COMB YE TO THE WATERS; 
AND HE THAT HATH NO MONEY, COME YE, BUY, AND JBAT: 
YEA COME, BUY WINE AND MILK WITHOUT MONEY AND WITH- 
OUT PRICE." 

All the most learned and judicious com- 
mentators appear to be of one opinion as to the 
scope and intent of that part of the prophecies 
of Isaiah to which this exhortation belongs. 
They all agree that, here at least, the prophet 
speaks with a direct and immediate reference 
to the Christian dispensation. Indeed, the pas- 
sage of the text is evidently a continuation of 
that discourse which forms the subject of the 
fifty-third chapter; and there the sufferings, 
death, and propitiation of the Redeemer are 
announced in language so clear and unequi- 
vocal, as not to admit of being applied to any 
other person or character. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the 
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spirit and animation of the prophet's call. 
"Ho! every one that thirsteth."' His intro- 
ductory words command attention, and give 
token of some singular and cheering intelli- 
gence. They are the voice of one who brings 
good tidings, and is a publisher of peace. Let 
us examine the substance of his invitation, and 
our expectations will not be disappointed. The 
text presents us with the following particulars: 
I. The blessings prefigured; 11. The persons 
who are invited to become partakers of them; 
and III. The terms of the invitation itself, 

I. The objects prefigured in the text are 
blessings of a spiritual kind. They are the 
promises of the Gospel ; the blessings of the 
Christian revelation. They hold out pardon to 
the rebellious, and salvation to the lost. They 
point to Christ, as the " Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the siu of the world." They in- 
culcate the consoling doctrine of " redemption 
through his blood," on the terms of lively faith 
and true repentance. They present a hope 
" full of immortality," and give the promise of 
au " incorruptible inheritance," They imply 
also the communication of all needful strength 
and succour from above, to qualify and prepare 
us for its enjoyments. Such, in few words, is 
the substance of the Christian record; and such 
are the blessings which it offers to our fallen 
race. 
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The ancient prophets were much accustomed 
to figurative language. This is often the language 
of nature, and has prevailed, in all ages, among 
the nations of the East. It is also a form of ex- 
pression not ill adapted to prophecy^ where the 
objects are always presented under a veil of dim- 
ness, antecedently to their accomplishment. 

The benefits of the Gospel are here described 
under natural and familiar images, calculated to 
afford us a lofty conception of their value. 
Water is a necessary of life. Wine is a cordial 
and restorative. Milk is one of the most import- 
ant articles of nourishment. These are the 
images selected by the prophet to prefigure the 
spiritual riches and abundance of the Messiah's 
kingdom. And how beautifully significant 
were they, as addressed to the imaginations of 
a people situated in a sultry region of the 
globe ! Wine is the peculiar produce of warm cli- 
mates. *' A land flowing with milk and honey" 
was the very picture of Canaan, and a scrip- 
tural emblem of fertility and abundance. But 
water was perhaps an image still more forcible 
in a country subject to occasional drought, and 
lying in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
widely extended desart. Imagine, for a mo- 
ment, the joy of a company of weary pilgrims, 
condemned to traverse the barren wilderness, 
when they descry an insulated plot of verdure 
springing up amidst the waste, and light upon 
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some copious fountain of refreshing water, 
where they may cool their palates and allay 
their thirst; where they may recreate their 
soiled and drooping limbs, and brace them with 
fresh vigour for the continuation of their jour- 
ney. Imagine this, and you will have some 
conception of the beauty and propriety of the 
prophet's image, as addressed to a people who 
knew what it was to suflFer from a scarcity of 
this needful provision. You will then also have 
some conception of the spiritual blessings to 
which the prophecy refers. As water revives 
and restores the traveller, faint with thirst, so 
the Gospel gives life to the sinner perishing 
through guilt. As water cools, refreshes, and 
invigorates the body, so the Gospel cheers, ex- 
hilarates, and renovates the soul. It is the 
Gospel .which provides for our most urgent 
wants, which removes our most distressing 
fears, which fills the bosom with hope and 
peace, which cleanses from the pollution of 
sin, which restamps upon the^ soul the oblite- 
rated image of holiness ; which sheds a light of 
consolation over the gloomy vale of death, and 
shows the bright regions of happiness that lie 
beyond it. 

II. But who are the persons invited to be- 
come partakers of these benefits ? — This is the 
next particular I purposed to consider. 

These persons are described in figurative 
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language corresponding with the images under 
which the blessings themselves are pictured. 
They are " those who thirst;" — those who 
" have no money ;" images very expressive of 
a state of poverty and distress, as to spiritual 
things. They fitly describe the condition of 
one sensible of his spiritual wants and weak* 
ness, and earnestly desirous of succour and re- 
lief. They describe those who, conscious of 
their guilt and danger, seek pardon, purifica* 
tion, and peace with God. All such are, in a 
piore particular manner, invited to ** come to 
the waters;" — to drink of the water "which 
Christ will give, that it may become in them a 
well of water springing up unto everlasting 
life." They need be under no apprehension 
of being left to perish, for want of a suitable 
provision adequate to their necessities. Their 
desire of relief is, of itself, a pledge that re- 
lief shall be administered. They shall not 
seek in vain. ** God will smite a rock for them 
in the wilderness. In the wilderness shall 
water break out for them, and streams in the 
desart. The parched ground shall become a 
pool, and the thirsty land springs of water." 

Undoubtedly they, who arc conscious of 
their spiritual wants, are the persons princi- 
pally addressed in this invitation ; for no others 
are likely to comply with it. Yet there is a 
sense in which it may be viewed as addressed 
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to all men without exception ; tor it is addressed 
to those " who have no money ;" — to those who 
are spiritually poor and needy ; — and under this 
description what son of Adam is not compre- 
hended ? The offers of the Gospel are made 
to all, though none will eventually secure its 
promised benefits but such as seek them with 
earnestness and diligence, according to the 
prescribed conditions. But to whom then is 
the blame of failure to be attributed ? Shall it 
be said that it attaches to him who gives the 
invitation ? Impious and absurd idea ! No ; 
it is confined to those who either carelessly or 
perversely reject it. The fault is theirs, and 
theirs only. All are called to partake of the 
living water, but none are compelled. All are 
mercifully directed to the " wells of salvation ;" 
but, if any one refuse to seek them, the folly of 
his choice must light upon his own head. In 
these wells there is an abundant supply for all: 
but the living water must be drawn out of 
them; and, if we decline the labour necessary 
for this purpose, it is but just that we should 
go without the reward. 

With regard to bodily provision, it is impos- 
sible for any one to remain long without it, and 
not so to feel his want as to become importu- 
nate for relief. And might it not be expected 
that similar would be the case of tliose who are 
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destitute of ** the meat that endureth to eternal 
life Y' Might it not be expected that no one 
could stand in need of pardon, moral purifica- 
tion, hope and peace with God, without being 
fully aware of his forlorn condition, and seek- 
ing the means through which salvation and 
happiness are to be found? Here, however, 
the case is different. Here many are without 
bread, who do not hunger ; many are without 
water, who do not thirst; many are without 
money, who are not sensible of their poverty. 
They labour under the most surprising selMe- 
lusion. Though in the sight of God, " wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked,*' 
they yet imagine that they are ** rich, and in- 
creased with goods, and have need of nothing/' 
Their danger consists in a deplorable ignorance 
of their real state. They have no due sense of 
the infirmity and corruption of their nature ; no 
just conceptions of the extent of the divine law ; 
no correct view of the measure of their own 
actual disobedience. They feel no need of a 
Redeemer to atone for their transgressions ; no 
need of a Divine Purifier to sanctify their 
hearts. They have no proper feeling of 
their responsibility before God; no due im- 
pression of the shortness of time, and the awful 
importance of eternity. Yet such too are in- 
cluded in the invitation of the text ; for that 
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invitation is addressed to all, without respect of 
persons. It is given without partiality, though 
not without conditions* 

III. This leads me to consider, thirdly, the 
terms of the invitation itself. 

• There is one thing to be particularly noticed 
in this invitation of the prophet. The offered 
blessings, though evidently not to be obtained 
without care, diligence, and industry, on the 
part of man, are represented as proceeding from 
the pure mercy and beneficence of God. 
" Come ye," says the prophet, ** buy and eat." 
Thus these blessings are to be sought and pur- 
chased. Yet they are to be had " without 
money and without price." An apparent con- 
tradiction, you will say. It is indeed only an 
apparent, not a real 9ne; and the diflBculty is 
soon removed. The benefits of the Christian co- 
venant, though not to be secured without dili- 
gence and exertion, are not obtained by virtue 
of our own merit and desert. They imply la- 
bour, but exclude boasting. They are bestowed 
out of pure kindness and compassion ; without 
any claim of right in the receiver of them, or 
any stain of injustice chargeable on the giver; 
though they had been withheld. 

Such are the terms and tenor of the covenant 
of redemption. It is every where described in 
the light of a boon of mercy — as a gift which 
God might have withheld, without bringing 
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the slightest refleetiou oii his justice and his 
holiuess. Thus the Gospel is termed " the 
Gospel of the grace of God." It is also de- 
nominated, simply, *' the grace of God," — "his 
gift by grace," — *' his free gift." It is a dis- 
pensation expressive of his goodness and com- 
passion towards his offending creatures. In 
sending Christ to die for our sins, he has 
*' commended his love towards us," displaying 
it in the clearest light, and to the greatest 
possible advantage. 

In truth, had this doctrine been less ex- 
pressly and less frequently inculcated, it would 
still have been apparent from the moral con* 
dition of mankind, as described in the sacred 
oracles, and confirmed by general observation 
and experience. If man be a transgressor of 
God's law ; if he have widely departed from 
the purity in which our first parents were 
created; if he have justly incurred a sen- 
tence of wrath and condemnation; how can 
any room be left for a claim of merit, on the 
part of this fallen being ? To speak of a sinner 
being entitled, upon the ground of right, to the 
favour and forgiveness of his God seems as 
absurd as it would be to speak of a violator of 
human laws having a claim to pardon from his 
prince, and recompense from his country. Who 
would not smile in derision of such a pretence, 
supposing it to be preferred ? Yet the pride 
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and self esteem of man, in the presence of his 
Maker, are a greater outrage to all our notions 
of what is right and proper. The insult oflfered 
is far more inexcusable in the one case than in 
the other, because the rank and authority of 
the offended party are infinitely greater, and the 
guilt of the offender is more accumulated. 

Thus. man, in his present state, can have no 
such recommendation, in the sight of God, as 
may entitle him to salvation and eternal life, on 
the basis of his own doings and deserts. Had 
he continued innocent and upright, the reward 
of obedience would have been his due ; though, 
even upon this supposition, his obedience, pro- 
ceeding but from a right use of those faculties and 
opportunities which he had derived from his 
Creator, could not have left him much whereof 
to glory. But, fallen as he is, what can he do 
but cast himself on the mercy of heaven? 
What confession becomes him but that of the 
returning prodigal — " Father, I have sinned, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son ?" 
What plea can he prefer but the gracious pro- 
mises of the Gospel ? And what price for his 
ransom can he offer but that which Christ has 
paid ? 

Yet let us not hence suppose that we have 
little to do, in order to obtain eternal life. Let 
us not imagine that, because we have, strictly 
speaking, no merit before God, we may resign 
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ourselves to indolence, and leave the work of 
our salvation to be begun, carried on, and com- 
pleted solely by the efforts of that goodness 
which projected it, and has provided means for 
its accomplishment. Let us not conclude that, 
because spiritual blessings are in a certain 
sense to be obtained ** without money and with- 
out price ;'' they are to be procured without 
seeking and without exertion. This would be 
a fatal mistake indeed, and would amount to 
a positive rejection of the terms of the prophet*s 
invitation. 

The doctrine of Scripture appears to be 
shortly this. The transgressor is pardoned, and 
raised to the hope of a blessed immortality, 
through what the goodness of G<»d, and the 
merits and intercession of his Redeemer have 
done for him. Thus salvation is, properly- 
speaking, the free gift of heaven. This how- 
ever is quite consistent with certain conditions 
and stipulations being annexed to it,' so that 
they who refuse to comply with the terms pro* 
posed, shall fail of obtaining the promised 
benefit. These conditions are repentance, and 
faith in Christ, and without them salvation is 
not to be secured. The influences of God's 
Spirit are indeed necessary for producing in us 
the change of heart and life denoted by these 
qualifications. But his gracious and effectual 
aid is to be always secured by diligence and 
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prayer, and it is not tendered with a view of 
superseding our own exertions, but in order to 
excite, to strengthen, to prosper, and to perfect 
them. 

In concluding this discourse, let me address 
a few words to the following characters : to the 
candid inquirer after sacred truth ; to the wa- 
vering and irresolute ; and lastly, to the care- 
less and the vicious. 

Some there are, not yet fully established in 
the faith and hope of the gospel, — not yet pre- 
pared to make an habitual sacrifice of inclina- 
tion to the dictates of duty and religion, — who 
may be called, at least in comparison with 
others, candid inquirers after religions truth. 
Endued with a good natural understanding, and 
with a turn for serious reflection on what they 
observe around them, they cannot be easy 
under their present ignorance. They find in 
the scriptures much to perplex them, and much 
to excite their curiosity. The more they know 
of these divine oracles, the more do they desire 
to learn. They cannot but see that the subject 
of religion is a subject of the highest import- 
ance ; nor can they help suspecting that the 
notions which they have hitherto entertained of 
it, are essentially defective, if not erroneous. 
They perceive that, if the principles and con- 
duct of the exemplary Christian be right, theirs 
must be wrong. With these views they set 
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about inquiry, perhaps in a frame of mind 
similar to that of Nicodemus, when he resorted 
to Jesus by night, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing his doctrine. Like the Bereans, ^^irhose 
" praise is in the Gospel," they are disposed 
to search the Scriptures, and to investigate the 
truth. To all such the prophet's exhortation 
holds out the greatest encouragement. '* Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, come to the waters/' 
Betake yourselves to these living fountains of 
divine instruction. Are you disposed to per* 
form the will of God ? ** You shall know of the 
doctrine," whether it be from him, and what 
it discloses and requires. Are you disposed to 
sit at the feet of your divine Master in the 
attitude of a meek disciple? He will approve 
your choice, and reveal himself to you in the 
riches of his truth and grace. Are you desi- 
rous of finding the right way ? He will " show 
you the path of life." Only persevere. Im- 
plore his divine assistance to prosper your own 
faithful endeavours. Check every temptation 
to pride, impatience, and presumption. " Then 
shall you know, if you thus follow on to know 
the Lord. He shall come unto you as the rain ; 
as the latter and former rain upon the earth. 
The Lord shall guide you continually, and 
satisfy your soul in drought." 

There are others who may be called the 
wavering and irresolute. They have not yet 



determined whether they shall seek the king- 
dom of God ; nor are they in the way to come 
to a speedy decision as to this matter. Reli- 
gion they fee! to be an object of some import- 
ance, and they willingly look forward to a period 
when they shall be better disposed to take it into 
serious consideration. They boldly reckon upon 
many years to come, indulging the fond hope 
that they shall not be summoned to their ac- 
count, without a previous warning. That warn- 
ing, they trust, will be of some continuance; but, 
supposing it to be short, a few moments, they are 
prone to imagine, may still suffice for making 
their peace with heaven. If at any time re- 
flection be forced upon them by the attacks of 
sickness and disease, they experience some 
momentary alarm, and begin to think that the 
great business, which they have put off so long, 
should be delayed no longer. But returning 
health dispels the cloud which had lowered 
over their spirits. Stilt not perfectly at ease, 
they live on in a state of disquietmg fluctuation 
between some sense of the importance of reli- 
gion, on the one hand, and an exclusive attach- 
ment to earthly objects on the other; while 
the balance, though at times it may appear 
almost even, always drops eventually on the 
side of pleasure and the world. To such, how- 
ever, the prophet's exhortation may very pro- 
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perly be addressed — " Ho! every one that 
thirsteth^ come to the waters." Trifle no longer 
with your eternal interests. Religion, if it be 
any thing better than a dream and a delusion, 
is a subject of the highest importance. Would 
the weary traveller, in his journey across the 
desert, pass by the first spring which he met 
with, in the expectation of soon finding another, 
and still leave the second untasted, with the 
hope of lighting upon a third? Could yoUi de- 
scribe such conduct by any other name than 
frenzy ? — Yet far more dangerous is our folly, 
when we persist in postponing the work of our 
salvation to '' a more convenient season." 
While we continue to hesitate, time still ad- 
vances. While we continue to refuse, the Gos- 
pel ceases not to invite — " Ho ! every one that 
thirsteth, come to the waters." Let us then 
obey the invitation without delay, before the 
fountain, now opened for sin and uncleanness, 
shall be sealed up for ever, and leave us to 
perish by the just consequences of a degree of 
folly which could hardly be thought possible, 
were it not so prevalent and so common. 

There is a third class of persons who may be 
styled the vicious and immoral. Absorbed in 
the pleasures of sense and sin, they are at pre- 
sent too much attached to the world to think 
seriously of any thing besides, and they conse- 
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quently experience much less uneasiness than 
what falls to the share of the wavering and 
irresolute. The secret language of their hearts 
resembles that of the voluptuaries whose maxim 
is quoted by St. Paul — *' Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die." Not that they profess 
any absolute disbelief of religion, nor remain at 
all times strangers to better feelings. Seldom 
is the voice of conscience so completely silenced 
as to give no warnings, and convey no salutary 
remonstrances. But a career of thoughtless 
gaiety and vicious indulgence has at length 
brought them to practical, though not avowed 
atheism. They live almost as much without 
God, as if they formally denied his existence 
and perfections. Let such be reminded of the 
awful situation in which they stand. ^* The 
unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God." For a short season they may repeat 
the giddy circle of dissipated pleasure. They 
may succeed in overpowering the rising re- 
bukes of consiencjB by foolish expedients of 
impiety, and seek a refuge from reflection in 
the daring ridicule of the scorner. But all this 
will soon be over ; and ** for these things," if un- 
repented of, *' God will bring them into judg- 
ment." Yet why will they die? Why will they 
destroy themselves, without remedy? The 
" water of life " is as free for them as it is for 
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Others. It issues from '^ the rock of our salva* 
tion " in rich abundance, and flows abroad in 
every direction, to satisfy the whole earth. Let 
them resort to it, needy and polluted as they are, 
and thence derive the pardon of their sins, the 
purification of their consciences, and '' rest unto 
their souls/' 
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ON THE CHILDHOOD OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

Luke ii. 40. 

" AND THE CHILD GREW, AND WAXED STRONG IN SPIRIT, FILLED 
WITH WISDOM ; AND THE GRACE OF GOD WAS UPON HIM." 

These words, as will be immediately perceived, 
are spoken of the *' holy child Jesus/' Every 
stage of his earthly existence, no less than every 
feature of his character, will be found worthy of 
our devout contemplation. His childhood is not 
to be overlooked. Little as the sacred histo- 
rians have revealed concerning this portion of 
his life, they have said enough to excite our 
admiration, though, it may be, not enough to 
satisfy the cravings of an over ardent curiosity. 
They have disclosed enough to stamp his early 
years with tlie characteristics of that divine 
mind which shone forth, with so much lustre, 
in the subsequent stages of his career. 

When we consider that it was not until near 
the thirtieth year of his age that our Saviour 
entered upon the course of his public ministry. 
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we feel a curiosity to know in what manner he 
employed the earlier period of his life, and for 
what reasons he so long delayed his entrance 
upon the great work to which he was called. 
Such curiosity is undoubtedly natural to the 
human mind ; though the desire of information 
should ever be restrained . within those limits 
which divine wisdom has prescribed. 

Happy would it have been for the interests 
of religious truth, had this rule been always 
conscientiously observed. '' But vain man 
would be wise," where knowledge is inter- 
dicted, or where, if communicated, it might 
answer no profitable end. Some of the early 
Christian writers, more fanciful than judicious, 
and influenced by a lamentably childish and 
trifling spirit, took upon them to give accounts 
of the infancy and childhood of our Saviour, 
conducing to no religious or useful purpose, but 
tending, on the contrary, to throw discredit upon 
the gospel, by lowering its dignity. It is 
almost needless to observe, that these histories, 
which belong to a later age than the genuine 
writings of the Evangelists, are without any 
claim to inspiration, and destitute of divine 
authority. They are idle tales of no intrinsic 
value, were never admitted into the canon 
of scripture, and are justly rejected by all the 
most learned investigators of the annals of the 
primitive church. While this puerile spirit of 




trifling credulity has given a wound to religion 
from the one side, the boldness of iniidel im- 
piety has aimed a blow at it from the other. Cer- 
tain modern unbelievers have taken advantage 
of the silence of the sacred historians respect- 
ing the earlier parts of our Saviours life, for 
the purpose of making their narratives appear 
suspected and unsatisfactory. Thus has religion 
in this particular, as inmost others, been exposed 
to injuries from opposite quarters. It has suf- 
fered from the injudicious admiration of friends, 
and from the malignant attacks of enemies. 

But, in the midst of all these disadvantages, 
" wisdom is justified of her children." The con- 
duct of the Evangelists admits of a sufficient de- 
fence. If indeed we believe them to have com- 
posed their respective narratives under the guid- 
ance of divine inspiration, effectually preser- 
ving them from the danger of error, as to every 
important particular, we cannot but acquiesce 
in the perfect propriety of their conduct, with 
regard to what they have omitted, as well as 
what they have related, though the reasons of 
their omissions should not now always be dis- 
coverable. But, independently of this con- 
sideration, they appear to have been governed 
by a sound and enlightened discretion, in what 
they have left on record concerning the child- 
hood of our Saviour. Had they been very 
minute and descriptive upon this subject, the 
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worst use might have been made of the cir- 
cumstance both by friends and enemies. It 
is true, they have not disclosed the motives, 
nor specified the reasons which induced our 
Saviour to delay, so long as he did, his entrance 
upon his public life. But some of those rea- 
sons it is by no means difficult to conjecture. 
They have not been particular in describing the 
manner in which he spent his time, during a 
long interval of apparent inactivity ; but they 
have said enough to show that he was not really 
unemployed. They have said enough to prove 
that the great work which he came to accom- 
plish, — ^the grand object of his heavenly mission 
and mysterious incarnation — was ever before his 
view, and ever uppermost in his thoughts. They 
have told enough to warrant the conclusion 
that he was always doing something which 
tended) more or less directly, to the further- 
ance of the divine purposes with regard to the 
redemption of mankind.. Still our prying cu- 
riosity is not satisfied, and regrets that more 
is not revealed. Perhaps the best Christians, 
from their very admiration of the Saviour^s cha- 
racter, have been frequently tempted to de- 
sire further information respecting his early 
years. But let us beware of yielding to a 
spirit of idle inquisitiveness. Let us not seek 
to be " wise above what is written," but learn 
to rest content with that degree of knowledge 
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whatever it be, which the unsearchable wis- 
dom of heaven has thought fit to communicate 

and reveal. 

It is evident that the main object of the 
Evangelists was to hand down such memo- 
rials of our Lord's history as were most closely 
connected with the great design of his coming 
into the world. Accordingly they have dwelt, 
almost exclusively, upon the events of his 
public life, and. passed over the comparatively 
unimportant transactions of his childhood with 
much brevity, in order, as it should seen^, to 
fix our attention more deeply upon the grand 
peculiarities of the Gospel dispensation, and 
the times and transactions with which it prin- 
cipally concerned us to be made acquainted. 

We are however permitted to retain a few 
precious remnants of information relating to the 
earlier years of our Redeemer ; and these are re- 
lics of inestimable value which will be carefully 
treasured up in the memory of every pious be- 
liever. The object of this discourse is to unfold 
them to your view, for the purpose of increasing 
your admiration of the blessed Jesus, and en- 
forcing those affecting lessons of wisdom, meek- 
ness, piety, and good will to man, for which his 
youth was conspicuous, no less than his riper 
age. 

The very few traits, recorded of our Saviour's 
childhood, are to be found in the Gospel of 
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St. Luke. They consist of one or two remarks 
of a general nature, together with the ^^ell* 
known narrative of his being found in the 
temple, at the age of twelve years, where he 
attracted the admiration of all present by his 
early display of knowledge, wisdom, and good- 
ness. 

The more general observations of the £!yan- 
gelist concerning him shall be noticed in the 
first instance. The text informs us that ** the 
child Jesus " grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
being " filled with wisdom : and the grace of 
God was upon him." 

This most extraordinary child, as he increased 
in age and stature, became more and more con- 
spicuous for vigour and elevation of mind; 
'* discovering," as a judicious commentator 
observes, ** early marks of a sublime and hea- 
venly genius, and evidently appearing to be 
filled with an uncommon degree of wisdom." 
** The grace of God was" eminently ** upon 
him." He made siich a rapid progress in 
knowledge and piety, that all, who were ca- 
pable of forming a right judgment of cha- 
racter, beheld him with a mixture of admira- 
tion and delight. The circumstances attending 
his nativity, together with the triumphant pre- 
dictions of the aged Simeon, at his presentation 
in the temple, had naturally led reflecting 
minds to augur something very wonderful and 
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important from his riper years ; and the pro- 
gress of time did but confirm such expec- 
tations. Pious observers found continually 
greater reason for concluding that he was to be 
no common character. Each successive year, 
as it passed by, unfolded more and more the 
beauteous blossoms of his heart and under- 
standing, and gave increasing hope and satis- 
faction to all those devout persons who were 
" looking for redemption in Jerusalem." 

It is recorded of Samson, the ancient cham- 
pion of the Israelites, that the Lord blessed 
him, when a child, and that, during his early 
years, " the spirit of the Lord began to move 
him, at times, in the camp of Dan," He be- 
trayed, at a tender age, unequivocal tokens of 
a more than common superintendence of Di- 
vine Providence, and symptoms of that re- 
markable vigour of body which formed him to 
become, eventually, the defender of his coun- 
trymen, and destroyer of their enemies. But 
what were his early achievements of bodily 
strength, when compared with the energy of 
heavenly wisdom and exalted piety which dis- 
tinguished the childhood and youth of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? Samson, with all his vigour of 
body, displayed, upon more than one occasion, 
a lamentable weakness of mind, and a great 
deficiency of virtuous resolution. But the child 
Jesus was at once wise and holy. He was not 
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only symbolically holy, as being consecrated 
to God from his birth, but personally holy^ as 
being actually free from the smallest tincture 
of pollution, whether in youth or manhood. 

Another general observation, left us concern* 
ing our Saviour's childhood, bears a near re- 
semblance to the former. We read, at the 
close of this chapter of St. Luke, that '' Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man." That he always continued 
'* in favour with God" is a position which will 
be readily admitted. But it appears that he 
increased ** in favour with men also." What 
can this intimation signify, but that his whole 
behaviour, as a child, was so amiable, so en* 
gaging, and so benevolent, besides being wise» 
innocent, and holy, as to gain the friendship 
and attachment of all around him ? It is true, 
indeed, that, when he came to enter upon his 
public ministry, he was *' despised and re- 
jected" by many to whom his heavenly mes- 
sage was addressed. But we may easily sup- 
pose that his childhood was beyond the reach 
of that rancorous spirit of malevolence — how 
unmerited! — which assailed his riper years. 
His work was not yet begun. As yet he had 
done nothing to provoke the envy of the Phari- 
sees, or disappoint the worldly ambition of the 
people. His youth was remarkable for privacy 
and retirement. His childhood could furnish 
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no ground for cavil or contention to the most 
ingenious malice, while it abounded in every 
quality which becomes and adorns that tender 
age. Can we wonder that, under such circum- 
stances, he should grow " in favour with men?" 
That he should conciliate the love and esteem 
of all who were capable in discerning in what 
true excellence consists ; or that even the least 
observing of those, who approached him, should 
be struck with the mysterious, but marked 
superiority which raised his character above 
that of all other children ? 

Another important piece of intelligence is 
communicated on this subject, where we are 
informed that, on his return with his parents to 
Nazareth at the age of twelve years, he re- 
mained ** subject unto them." What were his 
particular employments at this period we nei- 
ther know nor can discover, since the sacred 
writers have passed them over in silence. We 
may be sure, however, that, in one way or ano- 
ther, he was preparing himself for the great 
work upon which he was shortly to enter. In 
the mean time, he displayed an exemplary pat- 
tern of filial duty and obedience. He treated 
his real mother, and reputed father, with all the 
respect and affection which is due from child- 
ren to their parents. Possibly he might render 
them assistance in the management of their 
temporal concerns. He assumed no airs of 
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superiority on account of the applause which 
had been recently conferred upon him at Jeru* 
salem, but was the same meek, wise, imma* 
culate child as before. He ran not, until he 
was sent. He manifested no impatience of the 
delays of Providence. He never attempted to 
forestall the period appointed for the com- 
mencement of his public ministry ; and, during 
the long interval which elapsed ere that period 
arrived, he exemplified the youthful character 
in its highest state of excellence and perfec- 
tion. 

What an instructive and edifying lesson for 
children, in every age, is afforded by this 
short notice of the sacred historian ! He was 
*' subject unto them." Conduct how proper 
and amiable, with respect to his human parent- 
age ! Behaviour how condescending and mys- 
terious, when viewed with reference to his hea- 
venly origin! The incarnation of Christ is 
doubtless a mystery which the wisest will find 
themselves utterly unable to explain. But, in 
the mean time, even a child may profit by the 
description given of his youthful character. 
Even the child, who has only just arrived at the 
dawn of reflection, may *' learn of him." Did 
he, who might justly claim the homage of all 
human beings, stoop to set so bright an exam- 
ple of filial duty and obedience? Did he, in 
whose adorable person the human nature was 
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marvellously united to the divine, remain for 
years in a state of wilting subjection to an 
earthly parent? And shall they, who stand 
indebted to the care and tenderness of earthly 
parents for the various blessings they enjoy, 
presume to disregard their injunctions, and re- 
bel against their just authority? Shall they 
refuse that submission and obedience which 
their incarnate Redeemer, when a child, was 
not ashamed to render? — Let them know that 
he has left them an example, in this particular, 
wliich they are bound, by every tie of duty and 
gratitude, to follow. In passing on to manhood, 
through the stages of childhood and youth, he 
has displayed a pattern of conduct for the 
young, as well as for those of riper years. Let 
it be the prayer and study of all children, that, 
by divine grace, they may copy in some degree 
the glorioiis model here presented to their 
view. When they read of the wonderful sub- 
jection of Jesus to his reputed father and virgin 
mother, let them strenuously resist all tempta- 
tions to a perverse and rebellious spirit, and 
yield, in all lawful things, a ready obedience to 
the authors of their being, and the anxious 
guardians of their tender years. 

Our blessed Lord, in taking upon himself 
our nature, came to " fulfil all righteousness," 
or was pleased to mark his respect for every 
ordinance of divine appointment. He " mag- 
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nified the law, and made it honourable." Now 
we know that among8t the ten commandments 
delivered to Moses from Mount Sinai, the pre- 
cept, enjoining obedience to parents, stands 
conspicuous. " Honour thy father and thy 
mother is," observes St. Paul, " the first com- 
mandment with promise." Accordingly it "wbs 
proper that our incarnate Redeemer should not 
appear to consider himself exempted from the 
obligation to obey that precept. It was expe- 
dient that his whole behaviour, in the relation 
of a child, should prove to his followers i^hat 
a high regard he entertained for the duty 
which that precept enjoins. Let young per- 
sons frequently reflect on this; and, as often 
as they are reminded of the duties enforced 
by the fifth commandment, let them remem- 
ber the additional sanction which has been 
given to that commandment, by the meek 
example of their Redeemer. 

Let me now direct your attention to those 
remarkable facts which took place during our 
Saviour's visit with his parents to Jerusalem, 
at the age of twelve years. They call for our 
attentive consideration, not only as they con- 
stitute a striking portion of the Gospel history, 
but also as they form the only specific incident, 
relative to his early life, which the Divine 
Wisdom has thought fit to hand down for the 
information of the Church in after times. 
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Josejih and Mary resorted to Jerusalem every 
year at the feast of the Passover. Upon one 
of these occasions, when Jesus was twelve 
years old, they took him up with them to the 
celebration of this great festival. After going 
through all the religious solemnities, proper to 
the holy season, they set out upon their return 
home. But the child Jesus, " charmed," as it 
has been well observed, " with the sacred en- 
tertainments of the temple, and eagerly desirous 
of improving in the knowledge of his Father's 
law," tarried behind in Jerusalem ; while his 
parents went a day's journey, supposing that 
he was somewhere in the large company of 
families that usually travelled together upon 
these occasions. They sought him therefore 
among their kinsfolk and acquaintance ; and, 
not having found him, returned to the city with 
much anxiety and concern. After three days, 
(which three days are to be reckoned from 
their first setting out from Jerusalem,) they 
discovered him in an apartment of the temple, 
where the Jewish doctors used to expound the 
law to the people. Here was Jesus found sit- 
ting in the midst of the doctors. He had pro- 
bably placed himself among others at their 
feet, and was both listening to their instruc- 
tions, and asking them questions for the further 
illustration of their doctrine. In the mean 
time, " all who heard him," considering the 
c 2 
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tenderness of his age, were *' astonished," (or, 
as the original may signify,) transported with 
admiration ^^ at his understanding and an- 
swers." When his parents observed him to 
be thus employed, they too were struck 'with 
amazement. '' His mother said unto him : 
Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? Be* 
hold thy father and I have sought thee sorrow^- 
ing. He replied: How is it that ye sought 
me ?" Why this anxiety and concern ? And 
why should you be at such a loss to know^ 
where to find me ? ** Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father's business ?" Did ye not 
know that I ought to be at my heavenly Father's 
house, employed in his service, and engaged in 
promoting the great work for which I was sent 
into the world ? His parents, however, were 
not sufficiently instructed to comprehend the 
full meaning of his words, though his mother in 
particular treasured up these, and all his other 
sayings, in her heart. Jesus, having thus far 
explained his conduct upon this occasion^ 
immediately accompanied them to Nazareth, 
and continued to dwell with them in that city 
for several years afterwards. 

How finely instructive are the circumstances 
of this simple, but striking narrative of St. Lyke ! 
The concern of the parents is represented in a 
manner highly natural and affecting. But 
their conduct is almost overlooked amidst the 
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superior interest excited by the behaviour of 
the child. What a rare and admirable union of 
wisdom, firmness, modesty, and docility ap- 
pears throughout his whole deportment ! How 
does the lustre of his holy and divine spirit ren- 
der him at once the object of our reverence and 
astonishment, and 'a pattern for our humble 
imitation I When, on the one hand, we con- 
template his enlightened curiosity at so early 
an age; his thirst for moral and religious im- 
provement ; his patient attention to the estab- 
lished doctors of the law ; his questions and 
his answers ; his compliance with the wishes 
of his parents, by quitting his delightful employ- 
ment in the temple, and accompanying them to 
Nazareth ; we observe traits of character which 
betoken a human being of superior endowments, 
whose conduct exhibits the finest example of 
worth, *risdom, piety, filial obedience, and en- 
gaging modesty for the imitation of the young 
in every age. But when we proceed to con- 
template, on the other hand, his continuance 
at Jerusalem, after the departure of his pa- 
rents ; the singular knowledge and penetration 
which he discovered, both in the questions 
he put to the doctors, and in the answers 
he returned to their inquiries ; the admi- 
ration and astonishment excited in the minds 
of the persons present; above all, his reply to 
the half-reproachful remonstrance of Mary — a 
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reply firm and final, yet dutiful ; mysterious, 
nified, and delivered with authority; strangely 
impressing the hearers with a belief of some 
great superiority in the youth, and instantly 
precluding on their part all temptation to com- 
ment or retort ; — ^we behold, in all these par- 
ticulars, something to challenge our highest 
admiration. We partake of the astonishment 
of the spectators in the temple. We catch a 
glimpse of the true origin of the holy child. 
We think no longer of the mere man. We soar 
even above the angelic host, and carry up onr 
aspiring thoughts to that wonderful being who 
stooped to clothe himself in the weakness of 
human flesh, but who had a real and eternal 
pre*existence '* in the bosom of the Father." 

Such is the whole scriptural account of the 
childhood of our Redeemer. It comes within 
a very small compass, but is full of ifaaterials 
for devout and profitable meditation. Some of 
the practical inferences, connected with it, 
have been already noticed ; and a few more re- 
flections of the like nature shall conclude this 
discourse. 

From the narrative we have been conside- 
ing» parents and guardians of youth may derive 
instruction, as well as children. By the law 
of Moses, none but the adult males were obliged 
to appear before the Lord, at the three great 
annual solemnities. Here however we observe 
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Joseph taking with him Mary his wife, and the 
child Jesus, now only twelve years old. They 
were a truly religious family. They were not 
content with the bare observance of what the 
law prescribed, but took so much delight in the 
public worship of God as to be willing to ex- 
pose themselves to any trouble and inconve- 
nience for the sake of enjoying this inestimable 
privilege. They were anxious to give children 
the earliest opportunities of profiting by the 
ordinances of religion. Thus also, Hannah, the 
mother of Samuel, came up with Elkanah her 
husband, to the yearly sacrifice, and lent her 
tender offspring to the Lord, to be dedicated 
for life to the service of his holy temple. These 
are examples which every Christian parent 
should feel himself bound to imitate, with pro- 
per allowance for difference of times and cir- 
cumstances. Let him be actuated by a like 
spirit. Let him accustom his children, from an 
early age, to a regular attendance upon the 
house of God, and a devout observance of the 
Lord's day. *Let him carefully *' bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord." 
Let him watch over their religious culture and 
improvement far more than over their general 
education, or their temporal advancement. The 
latter may possibly become the instrument of 
their ruin ; the former will prepare them for all 
the vicissitudes of life, and enable them to pro- 
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fit by every dispensation of Providence, whether 
prosperous or adverse. Let him, in short, con- 
tinually place before his view the responsibility 
attending his relation of parent ; and let a deep 
sense of duty conspire with sentiments of na- 
tural affection in leading him to promote, above 
all other things, the most important interests 
and eternal salvation of his offspring. 

Lastly, let the young learn, from the example 
of the blessed Redeemer, to take delight in 
employments tending to their own moral and 
religious improvement. Let them contemplate 
this holy child, of twelve years, sitting at the 
feet of the Jewish doctors, and listening, with 
an eager relish of enjoyment, to their expl9.na- 
tion of his heavenly Father's law. How engag- 
ing is the picture ! But let them not rest con- 
tented with a barren admiration of it. Let them 
not say, in excuse for their natural indolence, 
and love of worldly pleasure, ** How can we 
hope to reach such attainments of wisdom and 
piety as these ?" In addressing the young, it 
may be rejplied — You will not be able to reach 
them : but you shall learn something valuable, 
if you "follow on to know the Lord." The 
diligent observance of religious duties can alone 
arm you against the manifold dangers and 
temptations to which your inexperienced years 
expose you. It will soften and tranquillize 
your minds, and give a wholesome check to 
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that excessive ardour and impetuosity of spirit 
which, -though they may be sometimes an ad- 
vantage, are far more frequently the bane and 
destruction of youth. It will render you bless- 
ings to the community. It will prepare you for 
the effectual and exemplary discharge of all the 
social and relative duties of life. It will make 
you respected by all, and beloved by many. 
But, what is of infinitely greater moment, it will 
make you beloved of God. It will open for you 
a cheering passage out of time into eternity. It 
wiir light up the gloomy " valley of the shadow 
of death " with a steady lamp of hope and con- 
solation. You shall pass through it, *' fearing 
no evil," and be admitted to the immediate 
presence of that Saviour, who, as he is the ob- 
ject of your dependence, love, and imitation 
upon earth, will constitute the substance of 
your eternal happiness hereafter. 
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ON THE COMING OF OUR SAVIOUR, AS IT LED 
IX) THE TRIAL AND DISCLOSURE OF MEN'S 
TRUE CHARACTERS, 

St. Luke ii. 34, 35. 

«* AN0 SIMEON . . . SAID UNTO MARY HIS MOTHER { BSHOUD THIS 
CHILD 18 8ET FOR THE FALL AND RISING AGAIN OF MANY IN 
ISRAEL, AND FOR A SIGN WHICH SHALL BE SPOKEN AGAIN8T, 
.... THAT THE THOUGHTS OF MANY HEARTS MAY BE RK. 
VSAI^BD.* 

In the language of Scripture, natural conse- 
quences are sometimes spoken of as though 
they were pre-ordained and irrevocable decrees. 
What happens solely through the permission of 
the Almighty, in the ordinary course of his 
Providence, is described as though it had taken 
place through some special and irresistible in- 
tervention of his hand. This is a mode of 
writing peculiar to the Hebrew idiom; an 
idiom which prevails every where throughout 
the New Testament, as well as the Old. Thus, 
when the sacred writers represent God as 
** blinding the eyes of men that they should 
not see, and hardening their hearts that they 
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should not understand ;"' their meaning gene- 
rally is, that he does not powerfully inter- 
fere to prevent those evils which are the 
natural fruits of our ovfn fully, perverseness, 
and impenitence. And thus also, in the text, 
where the " holy child Jesus" is said to be 
" set for the fall and rising again of many in Is- 
rael," and for " a sign" to be " spoken against," 
nothing more appears to be meant than that his 
arrival in the flesh would unavoidably issue in 
the salvation of some, and in the condemnation 
of others, by aftbrding a signal test for the trial 
and disclosure of the characters and dispo- 
sitions of individuals. Their true characters 
would be developed, and the " thoughts of 
their hearts revealed," by the circumstances 
in which this event would place tliem. It 
would be seen whether they would be inclined 
to embrace his doctrine, or determined to reject 
it, or, what would amount to the same thing 
with refusal, would be indifferent about it, and 
insensible to its vast importance. " Despised 
and rejected of men," he would prove to num- 
bers " a stumbling block and a rock of offence ;" 
anoccasion, though the innocent occasion of their 
tall. But to very many, on the other hand, would 
he become the author of a spiritual resurrection ; 
a well spring of life ; a source of pardon, justi- 
fication, holiness, and everlasting bliss. Stiil, 
whatever might be the result, his original de- 
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sign was the same ; and the loss of those bless- 
ings, which he came to purchase and impart^ 
would be chargeable on the impenitent trans- 
gressor, and on him only. '' The Son of man 
came not to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them." '' God sent not his son into the world, 
to condemn the world, but that the ivorld 
through him might be saved." '' This" there- 
fore '' is the condenmation;" — not that any 
tremendous decree of heaven has insurmount- 
ably obstructed the salvation of a single indivi- 
dual ; — not that any particular dispensation of 
Providence has rendered his perdition inevita- 
able; — but that, " when light came into the 
world," numbers were found who " loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil." Living without God, and resolving to 
continue the slaves of worldliness and sin, they 
shrank from that light which would have 
shown them the danger and misery of their 
ways, and would have directed them to the 
paths of life and peace. 

Thus the speech of the devout Simeon, in 
the text, is to be regarded in the light of a pre- 
diction, foretelling that unavoidable disclosure 
and developement of character which would be 
the effect of our Saviour's appearance in the 
flesh. The prophecy, though here confined to 
** the fall and rise of many in Israel," is evi- 
dently of general application, comprehending 
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all to whom the gospel is made known, and to 
whose choice is left the awful alternative whe- 
ther they will reject that gospel, if not openly, 
yet virtually and substantially, or will embrace 
it in sincerity and truth. 

The object of the present discourse will be 
to point out what; there was in the person of 
our Saviour, and in the circumstances attend- 
ing his arrival, which led to the fulfilment of 
this prediction, and to those remarkable conse- 
quences which the text unfolds. It may be 
observed then, that he was formed and fitted to 
produce the effects, here foretold concerning 
him, by the practical tendency of his doctrine ; 
by the grand argument which he used for en- 
forcing that doctrine ; b*y the tenor of his di- 
vine example ; and liastly, and chiefly, by the 
character and office which he sustained. 

I. The practical tendency of his doctrine 
was one of the circumstances which led to the 
production of these effects. His doctrine was 
of a strictly moral kind. Mere speculative 
truths — ^truth which has no apparent or no close 
connection with the government of the heart 
and life, — attracts the attention of the inquisi- 
tive, but produces, directly at least, no disclo- 
sure of their characters in a moral point of view. 
Scientific discoveries may afford opportunities 
for displaying the kinds and degrees of intellect 
which distinguish different individuals ; but 
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ill formed for ascertaining and classing the cha- 
racters of men ; but ill adapted for promoting 
their solid and permanent improvement in the 
ways of godliness and virtue. It is otherv^ise 
with a self-denying doctrine. This will always 
engender opposition. They, who reject it, will 
speedily betray the true causes of their dislike, 
while they, who at last, and after many inter- 
nal conflicts, determine to embrace it, will, in 
so doing, evince their sincerity, and prove that 
they act from a conviction of its real and para- 
'mount importance. Now the moral lessons of 
our Saviour were lessons of self-denial. Never 
did he flatter virtues which may be termed 
more specious than substantial. Never did he 
connive at popular vices, by treating them with 
a timid and pernicious tenderness. Though 
he was '* meek and lowly of heart," yet his re- 
proofs, when the occasion called for severity, 
were sharp and piercing. Never did he speak 
a false peace to the soul. He never poured 
balm into a wound, till he had first probed it. 
Even where there was ground for approbation, 
he gave no encouragement to boasting. It was 
the uniform tendency of his teaching to abase 
the proud, and to exalt the humble. He taught 
his disciples to consider themselves, even on 
the supposition of their having '' done, all that 
was commanded," as ** unprofitable servants;" 
in other words, as entitled to no praise beyond 
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that of having performed what was from the 
first their plain and obvious duty. At the same 
time he taught that every one had fallen very 
far short of this standard ; that all were sin- 
ners ; that all must sue for pardon, and stood in 
need of repentance ; that all required a spiritual 
renewal, before they could enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. " If any man," he said, " will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross daily, and follow me." He taught 
his followers to look forward, not to scenes of 
undisturbed ease and enjoyment, but to hard 
trials of their virtue ; to the enmity of a wicked 
world; to the stings of reproachand obloquy; to 
the fire and sword of persecution. And was not 
such a doctrine well calculated for disclosing 
the characters of individuals ? In the material 
world the structure of substances is ascertained 
by dividing them into minute parts, and reduc- 
ing them to the several elements of which they 
are composed. And so, in the mora! and spiri- 
tual, it is " the word of God, sharper than any 
two-edged sword," which alone is qualified to 
be " a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart." In this point of view did our Sa- 
viour fulfil the prediction of the prophet con- 
cerning him; that he should be " like a re- 
finer's fire, and like fuller's soap." In this 
manner did he accomplish what his immediate 
forerunner, .lohn the Baptist, had said of him; 
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that, with ''a fan in his hand^'^ he should 
'' thoroughly purge his floor." The famaceof 
the refiner violently extracts the precious metal 
from the dross with which it is encrusted and 
mixed. The soap oi, the fuller restores the 
soiled garment to its original purity. The 
fan of the husbandman separates the solid 
grain from the light, unprofitable chaff. Simi- 
lar to this was the operation of our Saviour's 
preaching. By the self-denying maxims which 
it enforced, and through the dislike and oppo- 
sition occasioned by those maxims, it pene- 
trated and laid open the recesses of the heart 
It proved the spiritual rise and recovery of all 
who rightly listened to it, and the fall and ruin 
of others who disdained or slighted it. It 
" revealed the thoughts of many hearts;" dis- 
tinguished those who were willing to follow the 
clear light of divine truth from such as per- 
versely closed their eyes against its beams; 
those who yielded to the dictates of reason 
and conscience, and obeyed the motions of 
God's holy Spirit from others who wilfully re- 
sisted the force of these powerful influences, 
and continued careless and impenitent under all 
the means and opportunities of salvation* 

II. The grand argument used by our Saviour^ 
in enforcing his doctrine, was another circum- 
stance which tended to exhibit him as a detector 
of human character ; an occasion of falling to 




some, and of rising and recovery to others. 
This ai^ument was the clear discovery of a 
future state, where men would be punished or 
rewarded according to their works. Who, it 
maybe asked, could remain proof against such 
an argument ? Alas ! the most weighty reasons 
are not always elFectual. Such are the force 
of passion and the influence of depravity, that 
men are not afraid to hazard the most dread- 
ful consequences hereafter, rather than re- 
nounce their favourite sins, and forego their 
present ease and gratification. Hence the pro- 
posal of the grand argument here mentioned 
becomes a powerful touchstone for the trial of 
individual character ; and it becomes such, in 
proportion to the certainty and magnitude of 
the promises and threatenings which it presents. 
In this respect, therefore, did our Saviour prove 
himself a detector of the inward man. It was by 
no trivial considerations that he enforced the re- 
ception of those truths which he revealed, and 
the practice of those duties which he com- 
manded. He held out the promise of eternal 
happiness on the one hand ; the threat of end- 
less misery on the other. Had he simply en- 
joined acts of self-denial, without appearing to 
give a sufficient reason for the sacrifices which 
he imposed, he would have attracted but little 
notice ; for, if we be hardly persuaded to part 
with our sinful pleasures for the strongest rea- 
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sons, far less shall we be inclined to do so, upon 
slight and superficial grounds. But cooiing, 
as he did, with assurances of the infinite im- 
portance of his doctrine; — that the reception 
or rejection of it implied nothing short of the 
most awful of alternatives ; that the salvation of 
the soul implied glorious rewards, and its per- 
dition fearful punishments beyond the grave ; 
and that these, final issues were both to be in- 
terminable;— he could not fail of arresting the 
attention of his hearers, and producing a disr 
closure of their true characters. Such disco- 
veries were calculated to draw a marked line 
betwixt those who were swayed by the enjoy- 
ments of the passing hour, and those who iverie 
influenced by a concern for their real interest 
and happiness. Accordingly they occasioned 
the deeper fall of many who remained unim- 
pressed and unaffected by such momentous 
considerations, and the rise and recovery of 
others, who, by divine grace, gave to those 
considerations the anxious attention they de- 
served. 

III. Our Saviour's teaching was fitted to 
produce the effects, here mentioned and fore- 
told, through the display of bis divine example. 
The teacher, whose moral lessons are not, in 
some degree at least, exemplified by his per- 
sonal conduct, has no title to be heard. He can 
produce but small effect, and will usually be 
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treated with indifference or disdain, whatever 
be the truth or excellence of his instructions. 
We are far more affected by example than by 
mere precept, and justly suspect a person of 
not sincerely believing what he appears habi- 
tually di^nclined to practice. But how ex- 
alted, in this respect, was the jjharacter of the 
Son of God! When he inculcated lessons of 
piety, humility, temperance, purity, truth, jus- 
tice, and beneficence, he displayed, in his own 
practice, a bright and perfect pattern of all 
these virtues. His own example was the best 
recommendation^ of his precepts. He was ex- 
empt from whatever 'is wrong. He was a model 
of whatever is good: and right. Yet his moral 
excellencei calculated as it was to excite uni- 
versal love, esteem, and admiration, proved in 
fact one of those circumstances, . which, by in- 
creasing the envy and dislike of his opposers, 
contributed to their fall and condemnation. 
It made him to be " a sign spoken against;" 
a mark for the shafts of malice, misrepresenta- 
tion, and abuse. Constantly were the scribes 
and Pharisees endeavouring to discover some- 
thing in his manners, or to catch something 
out of his mouth, which they might convert 
into a handle of accusation against him. Being 
however utterly foiled in their attempts, they 
did but betray the real motives by which they 
were actuated, and brought down ' ruin upon 
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their own heads. Meanwhile his true disci- 
ples only became more strongly confimied in 
their attachment to his person and cause, by 
observing the tenor of his blameless, holyt con* 
sistent, and useful life. This produced its 
proper effect on their minds, and concurred, 
along with other causes, in promoting their 
spiritual rise and recovery ; in delivering them 
from the bondage of sin and Satan, and intro- 
ducing to ^' the glorious liberty of the children 
of God." 

IV. One additional circumstance, and tihat 
the most important, remains to be noticed, as 
qualifying our Saviour to be a revealer of the 
thoughts of many hearts, and consequently an 
occasion of deeper falling to some, and of sal- 
vation to others. This was the character and 
office which he sustained The doctrine of a 
teacher may be practical and self-denying in 
its tendency ; it may derive support from the 
weight of the arguments by which it is en- 
forced ; it may be strongly recommended by 
his example as well as by his precepts ; and 
still it may produce, comparatively, but small 
effects, and prove but a very inadequate test of 
inward disposition. If promulgated by some 
obscure and unknown individual, answering to 
no recognized description^ having no special 
office to discharge, deriving his mission from no 
superior and satisfactory authority, and fur- 
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nislied with no sufficient credentials for the 
support and confirmation of his claims, it will 
fail of exciting that interest and curiosity which 
lead to the developement of the inward man. 
But when a teacher presents himself, under a 
character of the greatest dignity and importance ; 
a character long predicted, generally recognized, 
accurately described, and ardently hoped for ; 
when he makes good his claims by unanswered 
and unanswerable evidence ; when he comes 
still more in the capacity of an agent, than in 
that of a teacher ; when he announces himself 
as the grand scope and substance of his mis- 
sion, and recommends and illustrates his doc- 
trine both by his life, and by his death ; — then 
indeed he must be listened to, and will produce 
the most extraordinary effects on the minds 
and manners of those to whom his message is 
directed. And how accurately does all this de- 
scribe the person and office of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ ! He appeared in the world as the 
long expected and long predicted Messias ; as 
one entitled to be received as the true King 
and Redeemer of Israel; as the Son of God, 
and the Saviour of the world. The circum- 
stances of his nativity, humble as they were, 
were nevertheless attended with tokens of the 
grandeur of his origin. The journey of the wise 
men, the visit of the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
and the terror and cruelty of Herod, all an- 
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nounced the arrival of some remarkable person- 
age. During his childhood he afforded pnx^ 
of the most superior wisdom and attainments. 
At length, after a long retirement, he issued 
forth upon the great work of his public minis- 
try. During this period, he spake as never man 
before had spoken. He verified his claims by 
a series of stupendous miracles. He healed 
the sick, cast out devils, raised the dead^ ccm* 
trolled the elements, and suspended the laws 
of the universe at his pleasure. In the end, he 
sealed the truth of his doctrine with his blood, 
finished the work, given him to perform, by sub- 
mitting to a painful and ignominious death, and 
confirmed all the wonders he had wrought by 
his resurrection from the tomb, and by his wit- 
nessed ascension into heaven. Gould such a 
personage fail of attracting public notice, or 
exciting general interest? Could he fail of 
developing character,and revealing the thoughts 
of all who either came within the sphere of his 
personal instructions, or gave heed to what was 
related concerning him ? He might be reviled 
and persecuted. He might be treated with 
affected scorn and contempt. But could his 
person and claims remain really unnoticed or 
forgotten ? This was impossible. Accordingly 
his coming proved the rise, recovery, and salva- 
tion of all his true disciples. These he en- 
lightened by his instructions. These he con- 
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firmed and edified by his spotless and divine 
example. These, regarding him as tlie true 
Messiah, and cordially receiving him for their 
Lord and Saviour, — as " the way, the truth, 
and the life," through whom alone they could 
approach the Father with acceptance, and be- 
come reconciled to God,— were made partakers 
of ail the inestimable benefits which his incar- 
nation was designed and fitted to procure. 
Divine grace, in assisting them to choose aright, 
was instrumental towards revealing the thoughts 
of their hearts, gave testimony to their teach- 
able dispositions, approved their candour and 
sincerity, and enabled them to obtain salvation 
through the atonement of him in whom they 
believed. But, on the other hand, he proved 
the fall of those who persisted in either openly 
or virtually rejecting his divine mission. The 
thoughts of their hearts were also revealed. 
Their insincerity and hypocrisy; their deeply 
rooted love of sin; their inexcusable blindness 
and impenitence, were, by the event, made 
fully manifest. Had not such causes operated 
to obstruct their conversion, could they have 
rejected him who bore, in his person, charac- 
ter, and actions, all the marks and tokens of 
the true Messiah ? Could they have continued 
blind to the fulfilment of prophecy, and the 
evidence of miracles? Could they have re- 
mained insensible to the weight and wisdom of 
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his discourses, to the united meekness and dig- 
nity of his deportment, to the blamelessness 
and beneficence of his life, to the fortitude and 
resignation of his death? Alas! how many 
were worse than indifferent, and rested not, till 
they had crucified the Lord of Glory f He ap- 
peared as ^' a sign spoken against ;" as a mark 
for the ridicule, reproaches, and calumnies of 
wicked men. Unable to disprove one of his 
mighty works, they yet disputed his divine 
authority. Unable to detect in his conduct a 
single deviation from innocence and rectitude, 
they yet reviled his character. They clamoured 
for his crucifixion, when Pilate, a Gentile go- 
venor, was determined to let him go. In nail- 
ing him to the cross, they cruelly transfixed the 
bosom of his Virgin Mother, who stood a sad 
spectator of his bitter sufferings. This was 
probably what the aged Simeon referred to, 
when, in a parenthesis belonging to the verse 
containing the text, he forewarned Mary that 
'* a sword should pierce through her own soul 

also." Thus was the holy child Jesus " set," 
according to the language of scripture, *' for the 
fall and rising again of many in Israel ;" as ** a 
sign spoken against," and as " a revealer of the 
thoughts of many hearts." His appearance 
issued in the trial. and disclosure of the charac- 
ters of both friends and enemies. With regard 
to the one, it proved an occasion of evincing 




their candour, aiiicerity, and love of truth. It 
led to their salvation and eternal happiness. 
In the case of the other, it furnished oppor- 
tunity for displaying their continued unbelief 
and impenitence, their unwearied malice, and 
the justice of their final doom. 

What our Saviour was, in this respect, during 
his abode on earth, he has proved ever since, 
and will continue to prove to the end of time. 
In consequence of the different effects produced 
by his mission upon different individuals, he 
still becomes a revealer of the thoughts of 
men's hearts. , Some are found impiously che- 
rishing open and avowed unbelief. Others are 
seen rejecting him through that reckless spirit of 
scepticism and levity which amounts to nearly 
the same thing. Others are content to retain so 
much of Christianity as may suit their purpose, 
and overlook or cavil at the remainder. Others 
acknowledge him in word, while in works they 
■ deny him, and cling to the present world as the 
sole object of their cares, and the sole spring of 
their enjoyment. Others, professing their trust 
in his atonement, still act as though they rested 
their hope of eternal life chiefly on the fancied 
merit of their own performances. Others — very 
many, it is to be hoped, in every age, — are to be 
found embracing his doctrine in sincerity and 
truth, firmly relying on his word, humbly de- 
pending on his atonement, showing their faith 
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by the tenor of an obedient and consistent life, 
and continually imploring that grace and help 
from above which may enable them to ** perse- 
vere unto the end." To all such Christ, as the 
apostle speaks, is ** the savour of life unto life.'" 
He is their spiritual life, resurrection, and re- 
newal, not in design and intention only, but in 
truth and in effect. To the others he is *' the 
savour of death unto death.*' He becomes 
their fall, their stumbling-block, their rock of 
offence. His great and merciful work, on behalf 
of sinful men, only serves to increase their 
guilt and condemnation. Had Isss been done 
on their behalf, they would have had less to 
answer for. But goodness, such as his, cannot 
be disdained or slighted with impunity. How 
much then does it concern each one of us to 
ascertain, for himself in particular, to which of 
these classes he belongs ! Let us, for this pur- 
pose, closely and faithfully examine our own 
hearts. Alas ! that he, who came to be the life 
of the world, should be an occasion, an innocent 
occasion, of the deeper fall and condemnation 
of a single individual ! That he, who was a 
display of goodness and mercy under their most 
touching and attractive forms, should have to 
pronounce the final sentence of punishment 
upon any for whose redemption he was content 
to die ! That he should be " despised and re- 
jected" by any of those beings for whom he con- 
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descended to leave his throne of glory, and to 
be " made in the likeness of men !" — May we 
beware of incurring the awful guilt and ruin im- 
plied in such conduct ! May we at last be foimd 
among the number of those who gladly receive 
his inestimable benefits, and become partakers 
of his " great salvation !" 
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words and actions, which seemed to betray the 
speaker, and made us conjecture that our com- 
panion might be qo other than the risen Jesus, 
under a momentary disguise ? Did we not ex- 
perience inexpressible consolation and joy, at 
the bare possibility of this being the case? 
"When he talked with us, what divine wisdom 
flowed from his lips ? When he opened the 
scirtptures, what conviction darted upon our 
minds ? What inward isatisfaction did "wb de- 
rive from perceiving that the law and the pro- 
phets had borne such a clear and undeniable 
testimony to his person, his office, his suffer- 
ings, and his exaltation ?" — ** Did not our 
hearts bum within us ?" 

The feelings, experienced by the two disci- 
ples on this memorable occasion, were feelings 
of religious hope, joy, and consolation, accom- 
panied with emotions of admiration and sur- 
prise. — It is my intention to devote this dis- 
course to a subject of considerable importance ; 
the subject of religious feelings and affections. 
A volume would not be more than sufficient for 
doing justice to a theme at once so difficult 
and so copious. All therefore that is now at- 
tempted is to furnish you with some general 
views concerning it, calculated to obviate dan- 
gerous errors, and suggest profitable reflec- 
tions. For this purpose let us consider, first, 
the connection subsisting between true religion 
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and the affections of the mind ; and secondly, 
the principal marks and evidences by which we 
may ascertain whether our affections flow in 
the right channel, and are directed to their 
proper end. 

I. By the affections are to be understood the 
passions of our nature, as distinguished from 
the understanding, the conscience, and the 
will. The understanding qualifies us for ap- 
prehending truth under a speculative form, a& 
the eye enables us to judge of the shapes, co- 
lours, and dimensions of external objects. By 
means of this faculty, we distinguish truth from 
error, as, by the natural sight, we distinguish 
order from irregularity, and beauty from defor- 
mity. Tl^e conscience is that inward monitor, 
implanted in the breast, by which we perceive 
the moral qualities and tendencies of our ac- 
tions, and discover them to be right or wrong. 
It is the " law of God, written in our hearts," 
bearing witness to the good or evil of our 
doings, and either accusing or excusing us ac- 
cordingly. The will is that power by which 
we are capable of free agency ; which imme- 
diately prompts us to action, and by which we 
choose to perform one thing rather than ano- 
ther. But we are endued with another class 
of faculties which operate as a powerful impulse 
upon the will, and are calculated to prove highly 
beneficial or injurious, as they are directed to 
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excellent or unworthy objects. These are the 
passions or affections of the soul ; such as joy, 
grief, fear, hope, surprise, anger, love, grati- 
tude ; '' those sundry fashions and forms of 
appetite," as they have been termed^ i^hich 
operate as the most powerful incitements to 
any course of action. They are wrought upon 
by certain objects and occasions adapted to call 
them into exercise ; as the lightning remains 
dormant and invisible in the heavens^ till that 
particular state of the atmosphere occurs, which 
is fitted to display its motions and develop its 
activity. Thus hope and joy are excited by 
the prospect of good ; fear and sorrow by the 
prospect of evil. Love is awakened by the sight 
of an object that is pleasing; astonishment by 
the view of an object that is great. Anger is 
roused by real or fancied injuries; gratitude 
by real or imaginary benefits. These are among 
the most common instances of the passions. 
Now, from these remarks, it is quite obvious 
that true religion, when sincerely and heartily 
embraced, must exert a very considerable in- 
fluence over this part of the constitution of 
man, and furnish great occasion for calling it 
into operation and activity. For what are those 
objects which the religion of the gospel exhibits 
to our view ? What are the doctrines which it 
inculcates ? What the truths which it reveals ? 
They are of a nature to rouse into action the 
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moat powerful emotions of the breast, and to 
rouse them with the most forcible effect. These 
truths, if we abstractedly consider their nature 
only., are fitted to influence our affections in a 
far higher degree than objects of a temporal 
kind. They place before us " life and death, 
blessing and cursing." They point out future 
rewards and punishments as the certain destiny 
of all human beings ; and tho.se rewards and 
punishments they declare to be eternah They 
hold out, on the one hand, the promise of "joys 
unspeakable and full of glory;" and on the 
other, a " fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation." If such representations fail 
of exciting fear and hope, what is capable of 
calling forth those emotions ? If fear and hope 
are wont to be set in motion by the uncertain 
prospect of temporal gains and losses, shall 
they be brought into no vigorous exercise by 
the certain prospect of that solemn alternative 
to which all are hastening, the joys of heaven, 
or the pains of hell? Indeed, nothing but a 
spirit of confirmed unbelief, or a very high de- 
gree of scepticism, almost amounting to the 
same thing, can keep the mind always at pei-- 
fect ease under threatenings so awful, and 
promises so glorious, compared with which all 
present good and evil dwindles into insignifi- 
cance, and becomes like the " small dust of 
the balance." Again, if grief be awakened by 
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the pressure of some temporal calamity ; — if it 
be the consequence of our having offended an 
earthly parent, or lost the affections of an 
earthly friend; can we avoid ** sorrowing after 
a godly sort," for having disobeyed and dis- 
pleased our greatest benefactor; for having 
exposed ourselves to the wrath of Him who is 
either the most valuable of friends, or the most 
formidable of enemies ? Shall our joy spring 
up at the attainment of some worldly good, poor 
and unsatisfactory as it is at the best, and shall 
we derive no heartfelt pleasure from the offers 
of divine mercy and forgiveness; no delight 
from communion with the Father of Spirits ; 
no elevation of soul from the prospect and fore- 
taste of immortal happiness ? Shall our love 
and gratitude fasten upon beings like ourselves, 
tainted with sin, and encompassed with infirm- 
ity; and shall they not be attracted towards 
that great and glorious Being, who is the per- 
fection of wisdom, truth, and goodness ; who 
created and preserves us ; to whom we owe all 
our faculties both of body and mind ; who has 
given his Son to die for our sins, and his holy 
Spirit to renew and sanctify our hearts, and 
qualify us for the enjoyment of his eternal pre- 
sence ? If our anger be kindled by some tri- 
fling provocation, on the part of a fellow-mortal, 
shall we be roused into no zeal for the divine 
honour and glory? Shall we experience no 
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emotions of righteous indignation on beholding 
the laws of God violated, his authority despised, 
his name blasphemed, his ordinances profaned, 
his mercy slighted and abused? Shall our 
admiration be called forth by some poor pa- 
geant of earthly. grandeur ; and shall we testify 
no such feeling at the wonders of omnipotence ? 
Can we behold the works of creation, or medi- 
tate on the ways of Providence, without pious 
astonishment and awe? Can we think upon 
the attributes of the Deity, and not be at once 
humbled and confounded by the sense of his 
greatness and our own insignificance? Shall 
we be afraid of a " man who dies," or of the 
** Son of man, who is made as grass;'' and 
"forget the Lord our Maker, who has stretched 
forth the heavens, and laid the foundations of 
the earth ?" — Thus, if temporal objects be 
fitted to exalt the imagination, and awaken the 
most powerful ieelings of the breast, the great 
truths of revelation are, when duly apprehended 
and believed, calculated to produce the like 
effect in a much higher 'degree, and with a far 
more forcible impression. Those truths indeed 
minister no food to the corrupt passions of our 
nature ; to pride, malice, envy, and revenge. 
But they furnish abundant materials for work- 
ing upon all those affections which are capable 
of being directed to worthy and noble ends. 
They were never intended to lie dormant in the 
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I 

understanding as matters of cold speculation. 
They were designed to operate powerfully 
upon the will, and set it in motion through 
the agency of fear and hope, joy and sorrow, 
gratitude and love. These are feelings which 
must ever mingle with religion. To attempt to 
banish them, and reduce the concerns of the 
soul and a future state to a nice question of dry 
reasoning ; to a mere matter of cold, calculating 
speculation, is impossible. The heavenly plants 
of true piety and virtue must pi esently Mrither 
and die^ under such chilling skies, and such a 
benumbing influence. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that I mean 
to set aside, or at all undervalue, the province 
of the understanding in matters of a spiritual 
kind. It is the proper office of this faculty to 
examine the claims, and interpret the contents 
of any volume professing to be a revelation 
from above. All rational fear, hope, joy, sor- 
row, wonder, and gratitude must flow from 
certain established principles of belief which 
the understanding only can discover. But the 
discovery of our duty is one thing : the inclina- 
tion to perform it is another. Such is now the 
prevailing influence of human folly and depra- 
vity, that the mere perception of moral and re- 
ligious truth is insufficient to enforce obedience 
to its dictates. We need the quickening energy 
of those passions and afl'ections which seem to 
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have been implanted in our nature for the wisest 
purposes, for giving, when under proper direc- 
tion, a vigorous impulse to the results and de- 
ductions of our reason. 

Thus it appears evident that the afi'ections 
are ever a necessary ingredient in true religion. 
Conscience itself operates through this medium. 
For what is conscience but an inward monitor, 
directing us inHhe path of duty, pointing out 
our innumerable deviations from it, and warn- 
ing us of the final consequences of disobe- 
dience and impenitence? Here then we have 
at once the largest scope for the movements of 
hope and fear, joy and sorrow; some of the 
most powerful impulses of conduct, and incen- 
tives to exertion. It is idle to speak of con- 
cience, as though it were a faculty which could 
exist and act, independently of the passions. 
It is indeed something distinct from the pas- 
sions. But the afi'ections of the soul are those 
impulses which give it much of the efficacy 
which it possesses, in deterring us from evil, 
and prompting us to what is right. 

II. Having shown that true religion cannot 
tiourish, or even exist in the soul, without bring- 
ing its strongest afi'ections into exercise, I will 
briefly consider the principal marks or evidences 
by which we may ascertain when our affections 
flow in the right channel, and are directed to 
their proper end. This we can only know by 
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taking a review of ourselves under certain cir- 
cumstances. A few particulars shall be noticed 
proper to be applied in the way of self-exami- 
nation on this important subject. 

If our affections be engaged in the great 
business of religion, we shall take some delight 
in the more private acts and exercises of piety. 
Like the pious Psalmist, we shall '' commune" 
in secret '* with our hearts." We shall enter 
into our closets, and pray to him who seeth in 
secret. We shall do this with regularity and 
good will, not perfonning it only now and then, 
as a task from which we would gladly be re- 
leased ; nor coldly and formally, by ** drawing 
nigh unto God with our lips, while our hearts 
are far from him." Under such circumstances, 
we too plainly manifest that we have no hopes 
and fears, no joys and sorrows which belong to 
the character of those who are seeking a better 
country. But, when nothing short of necessity 
is permitted to interfere with the performance 
of our daily devotions in private, and when, in- 
stead of being a self-imposed drudgery, they 
become a source of comfort and enjoyment, mtc 
may humbly trust that our religion is some- 
thing better than the " form of godliness." 

We cannot possess equal evidence of our 
sincerity, in attending upon the ordinances of 
public worship. Such attendance is indeed not 
only profitable, but necessary ; and, when 
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given with regularity and propriety of beha- 
viour, it always affords a hopeful symptom of 
true religion. Still it is very open to self-de- 
ception. The eyes of our fellow-creatures are 
then upon us. A regard for character, a taste 
for novelty, a spirit of criticism, a love of so- 
ciety and display may all mingle with our 
most punctual attendance upon the ptiblic 
ordinances of religion. In our private devotions 
the case is different. We have there no scope 
for the rovings of vain curiosity. We are then 
alone with God. No one beholds us but he 
who seeth in secret. The retirement itself, 
when connected with its professed object, has 
a strong tendency to solemnize and elevate the 
soul. Self-delusion may indeed possibly in- 
trude upon the privacy of the closet, but it 
is surely less likely to be found there than 
amidst the thronged assemblies of the church, 
where so much sometimes occurs to distract 
the attention of the serious and well-disposed. 
Next, if the affections be properly engaged 
in the great business of religion, we shall take 
some delight in conversing with good men on 
topics connected with it. Many, who appear 
to be not irregular nor without seriousness in 
the public ordinances of religion, manifest a 
total distaste for it, whenever it is introduced, 
as a subject of concern and interest, beyond the 
walls of the sanctuary. This surely supposes 
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a deplorable want of holy and devout affec- 
tions. The intelligent Christian will indeed 
refrain from obtruding his religious sentiments 
and feelings upon company where he is sure of 
their being received with nothing but disg^t, 
though he is still always bound to neglect no 
&ir opportunity of shewing his abhorrence of 
vice and irreligion. But company of the above- 
named description is not that in which he will 
needlessly be found. In the circles of general 
society, he will behave with that mixture of 
piety and discretion which forms the great 
ornament of the Christian character. He will 
not deem it necessary to enter upon a formal 
discussion of topics properly theological ; for 
such discussion is here usually out of place, 
and calculated to produce rather an injurious 
than beneficial effect upon young and unreflect- 
ing minds. But the savour of piety will mingle, 
in some degree, with his conversation. His 
mouth will occasionally speak out of the abun- 
dance of his heart. The heavenly bent and 
bias of his affections will appear sometimes 
from the tenor of his discourse. He will seize 
proper opportunities for promoting the know- 
ledge and practice of true religion. He will 
not fail to show that he lives under its influ* 
ence himself, and is desirous of increasing that 
influence in the minds of others. 

In the mean lime, his chief delight will be 
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with " the saints upon earth, and those who 
excel in virtue. " The company of good men is 
the atmosphere in which he will breathe most 
freely. Among these oaly will he find himself 
at home. Among these will he meet with cor- 
dial and congenial spirits. Among these will 
he look for his most agreeable intercourse and 
best society. 

How beautifully was this conduct exempli- 
fied in the two disciples at Emmaus ! What en- 
joyment did they derive from their intercourse 
with each other, and, above all, from the society 
of their divine Master! With what interest and 
delight did they listen to his interpretation of 
the scriptures ! How did their hearts burn 
within them, as they attended to his instruc- 
tive discourses! After his departure, with 
what pious eagerness did they disclose their 
feelings to each other ! The lively impression 
of this interview dwelt in their remembrance. 
The chord, which had been struck so power- 
fully, continued to vibrate. The strong odour 
of the incense remained upon their garments, 
when they had left the sanctuary. 

But, thirdly, if our affections be rightly en- 
gaged in the business of religion, we shall 
show that they are so by an obedient and con- 
sistent practice. It is possible, though by no 
means common, for a feeling of enjoyment in 
the more immediate acts of religion, whether 
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public or private, to be found united with 
some neglect of the ordinary duties of social 
and domestic life. The habits of contempla- 
tive piety, desirable as they are, may be car- 
ried to such an extreme as to withdraw the 
attention from those active duties w^hich lie 
immediately before us. It may sometimes lead 
us to undervalue those duties. Such piety is 
often, unknown to the individual himself, com- 
bined with a polluting mixture of enthusiasm, 
vanity and presumption. The Christian, who 
is sober-minded and intelligent, as well as 
pious and devout, will keep free from this 
error. As, on the one hand, he will not per- 
mit his secular employments to interrupt his 
more private communion with his Maker ; so, 
on the other hand, he will not suffer his exer- 
cises of devotion to interfere with the faithful 
and diligent discharge of the active duties of 
life. It is no proper reply to say, that such 
remarks as these are needless and dangerous, 
because our great peril lies on the side of undue 
compliance with the world. This unquestion- 
ably is true. It is not however any such com- 
pliance that is here justified. What is meant 
to be enforced is the diligent performance of 
the ordinary duties of life from holy and Chris- 
tian principles. And this constitutes a most 
essential branch of true religion. All the acts 
of devotion; strictly so called, should be regu- 
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lated so as to qualify us for the various duties 
to which we are called. They must neither 
supersede those duties, nor impair their effect. 
Nothing occurs in' scripture calculated to re- 
commend the indolent piety of monastic solitude 
and seclusion. The love of God is, of all de- 
vout affections, the most elevated and the most 
excellent. But what said our Saviour to his 
disciples? *' If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments." Those commands related very much 
to active duties, and by a diligent attention to 
such, founded on right motives and principles, 
were they called upon to manifest the holy 
tendency of their affections and desires. Their 
love of God was to be evidenced by their love 
of their neighbour; and this is a principle of 
action which comprehends all the social virtues. 

But, indeed, the most busy engagements of 
active life need not preclude the intermixture 
of pious thoughts and aspirations. Many a 
short, mental, ejaculatory act of prayer or 
thanksgiving may ascend to heaven, amidst 
the deadening incumbrances of an active com- 
merce with the world. Momentary intervals 
may be found for these, as the smallest cre- 
vices in a dark prison form a passage for some 
rays of the sun to enter. It must be confessed, 
indeed, that such an elevated spirit of devotion 
is by no means common, even among true 
Christians. But why is it not more frequent ? 
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Only because the present world still retains far 
too strong a hold upon our hearts, and because 
the dread of observation and ridicule from the 
thoughtless and irreligious, has an influence hr 
too constant and domineering over our mindB. 

Perhaps no offering is so acceptable to Grod 
as those short ejaculatory effusions of piety 
which flow from the sincere believer, even 
amidst his intercourse with the world. They 
mark the prevailing bias of his spirit more 
unequivocally than the stated offices of religion, 
whether public or private. Less of form enters 
into them, — less of custom, less of punctuality, 
less of preparation . They are, in the strictest 
sense, involuntary. Their very suddenness and 
irregularity betray the simplicity of intention 
from which they spring. They diffuse a sanc- 
tity over the whole of life. They beautify even 
its common business with some lightsome ema- 
nations of celestial joys. 

Such, then, are the genuine marks and tokens 
whereby we may ascertain whether our affec- 
tions flow in the right channel, and are directed 
to their proper end. And if, after faithful and 
repeated self-examination, we can find humble, 
but solid ground for concluding that devout 
affections are, upon the whole, prevalent in our 
hearts, we are not to torment ourselves with 
unnecessary scruples. We are not to be dis- 
tressed, because we can discover no traces of 
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very ardent or elevated emotions. Such emo- 
tions are commonly transient, in proportion to 
their inteni^ity. A steady warmth of religious 
feeling is to be preferred to the transports of 
religious joy, which, however they may some- 
times be vouchsafed to favoured individuals on 
particular occasions, seem but ill adapted to 
the ordinary circumstances of life. Rapturous 
emotions in religion may be partly dependent 
on various causes ; on constitutional tempera- 
ment, which varies infinitely in diflFerent in- 
dividuals ; on the state of the animal spirits 
liable to frequent fluctuation ; on particular 
situations and circumstances of an external 
nature over which we have comparatively but 
small control. — Let us therefore look less, far 
less to our frames and feelings, at particular 
seasons, than to the general state of our hearts, 
and the general tenor of our practice. The one 
may dangerously deceive us, but the other 
cannot. 

These remarks may administer seasonable 
consolation and encouragement to those sin- 
cere Christians who may be tempted to appre- 
hend that because they are destitute of the 
highest enjojfments, they want the substance 
of religion. It will be proper, however, to 
conclude with a suitable admonition to others 
who are less concerned about the " one thing 
needful." 
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We meet, alas ! with many who are warm 
and ardent in every thing but religion. In all 
other pursuits they manifest an activity and 
earnestness more than proportionate to the value 
of the objects they are pursuing, even on the 
supposition that there were no life beyond the 
present. To promote their worldly advance- 
ment, they can " rise early, and late take rest," 
and " eat the bread of unceasing ''carefukiesft'* 
and toil. Is their property invaded, or their cha- 
racter assailed ? How quickly alive are they to 
such attacks as these ! How is their indigna- 
tion awakened, and their pride up in arms to 
resent the affront, or repair the injury ! Does 
some promising occasion present itself for the 
increase of their temporal property? What 
hope and joy are visible in their countenances ! 
How is every faculty of body and mind called 
into action for the purpose of following up their 
advantage, and improving the golden oppor- 
tunity ! Have they lost a beloved friend or re- 
lative ? How intense is their sorrow ! In the 
conjugal and parental relations of social life, 
they manifest the warmest sympathy and the 
tenderest affection. All this is amiable, and as 
it should be. Yet view the same person with 
respect to the great business of religion, and 
how altered do they appear ! Here, and here 
only, they are cold and inactive. Serious and 
sanguine in every other pursuit, in religion they 
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manifest a calmness and tranquillity which 
might pass in some degree unnoticed, were it 
not at variance with the general cast of their 
dispositions. Those passions and affections, 
which mingle so largely with all their worldly 
interests, are no longer to be found operating 
with their wonted energy, in what relates to 
the great work of their salvation. They may 
not altogether neglect its ordinances, nor dis- 
regard its obligations. They may acknowledge 
its importance, and fondly imagine that they 
are in the sure road of everlasting peace and 
joy. But is there not in all this a lamentable 
and fatal inconsistency ? Were they properly 
in earnest about spiritual things ; could they 
depart so widely from their natural disposition, 
from their constitutional tendencies, and charac- 
teristic properties ? Surely, were they but half 
as much alive to the concerns of religion as 
they are to the things of time and sense, they 
would manifest more ardour and anxiety for se- 
curing the blessings which it offers. 

Let us then ever remember that the religion 
of Christ is a religion of the heart and affec- 
tions, as well as of the understanding and rea- 
son. Let us consider, that those fruits of the 
Spirit, which it inculcates and requires, consii^t 
not merely in meekness, truth, and temper- 
ance ; but also in love, peace, and joy ; in filial 
fear ; in animating hope ; in penitential sorrow 

K 
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on account of sin ; and in habitual desires and 
endeavours after a conformity to the will of 
God here, and the enjoyment of his eternal 
presence hereafter. — Let us try our religion by 
this test; and may we be enabled to return such 
an answer to our consciences as will confer 
upon us the fruits of solid peace, while we live, 
and the well-founded hope of a blessed immor- 
tality, when we come to die ! 
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ON CHRISTIAN CHARITY, AS IT STANDS 
OPPOSED TO SELFISHNESS. 

/ 

1 Co&. xiii. 5. 

« CHARITY SEEKETH NOT HER OWN." 

It is generally known that the word Charity, 
as it occurs in this and other passages of 
scripture, formerly bore a sense more exten- 
sive than that in which it is now used. At 
present, it is confined either to almsgiving, 
strictly so called, or to the display of a candid 
and liberal disposition in our opinions and esti- 
mates of others. But, according to its more 
ancient and obsolete sense, it sufficiently an- 
swers to the original, signifying /we, or that 
general benevolence which comprehends, as in 
one fair circle, the whole range of social duty. 
It expresses, in fact, the love of our neigh- 
bour, resting on the only basis upon which it 
can stand secure; the love and the fear of 
God. 

It would be difficult to find a passage in any 
writer, embracing so much important matter 
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in a small compass, as the well-known chap- 
ter, in which St. Paul points out the supe- 
riority and practical effects of this christian 
principle. Were a discourse of moderate length 
to be composed on each of the clauses of 
this chapter, we should still be under the 
necessity of omitting much that is valuable. 
How, then, can justice be done to a detail at 
once so replete with matter and meaning, and 
so recommended by its great importance? 
Only by taking each part separately. That, 
which is to be the subject of our present con- 
sideration, is assuredly not one which affords 
least scope for explanation and practical im- 
provement. — The text will be found to suggest 
two plain topics of inquiry : I. What it is to 
" seek our own " improperly, or in a sinful 
manner; and, II. The nature of that Christian 
charity which " seeketh not her own," after 
this manner ; 

I. To " seek our own" improperly, or in a 
sinful manner, is what constitutes the vice of 
selfishness ; a vice extremely common, and 
one which may be termed the " root of all 
evil." Its nature will be best described by its 
effects. It leads us to pursue our own incli- 
nations, with no reference to the ease, the com- 
fort, and the good of others. • The views of the 
selfish person all centre in his own real, or fan- 
cied gratification. '* He " seeks his own " ex- 
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clusively, or at least witli so little regard, in 
point of motive and intention to the well being 
of his neighbour, that thuse lew occasional acts 
oi' kindness, which may be extorted from him 
by peculiar circumstances, are but scanty anid 
sorry exceptions to the rule by which his con- 
duct is habitually governed. Whatever be his 
prevailing propensity, he resolves, if possible, 
to gratify it, not only without any study or de- 
sire to be useful, but even when he knows that 
bis conduct will tend to the great and perma- 
nent injury of those with whom he happens to 
be concerned. [s he sensual, and strongly 
addicted to animal pleasures ? Rather than 
forego the indulgence of his licentious appe- 
tites, he will corrupt and ruin innocence. He 
will aim a deadly blow at the peace and happi- 
ness of a parent, a husband, a friend, or a bu- 
neiactor. Is he at once covetous and capri- 
cious? He will defraud his neighbour secretly, 
or even plunder him openly, if he can do it 
with impunity. An Ahab, rather than want 
the vineyard of a Naboth, will make no scruple 
of imbruing his hands in the blood of the right- 
ful possessor. Is he ambitious ; a man in 
power, and desirous of enlarging his dominion.' 
No feelings of humanity will deter him from 
preying upon the weak, or from carrying deso- 
lation into the midst of an unotfending country. 
Is he proud aud revengeful ? Perhaps, like 
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. another Haman, sooner than forego the indulg- 
ence of his malice, he will doom an entire people 
to destruction. Is he merely indolent, and the 
slave of ease and inactivity ? No feelings of 
kindness ; no sympathy with want and sorrow ; 
no sense of duty will rouse him to nsefiil and 
beneficent exertion. From these remarks it 
will appear that the dominion of selfishness is, 
and must be, more extensive than that of any 
other vice which can be named. Other vices 
are confined to individuals, or classes of indiH- 
duals, more or less numerous. No one can be 
found who is addicted to all ; some sins being 
of such a nature as to be incompatible ivith 
others. But this is a corrupt leaven which 
enters into the composition of every other evil 
quality ; for whence do all vices proceed but 
from that perversion of self-love which is pro- 
perly denominated selfishness? 

It is but a small palliation of the guilt of the 
selfish person to say, that he is partly actuated 
by feelings of affection for his offspring and 
nearest relatives ; — that he labours for their in- 
terest, as well as for his own. To suppose 
him utterly devoid of natural feeling would be 
to make him a species of monster ; a needless 
aggravation of his character. He may, hovir- 
ever, be capable of such affections, and yet 
continue in many respects the slave of selfish* 
ness. In promoting the worldly interest and 




advancement of liis family, he may be consult- 
ing his own pride and pleasure far more than 
their advantage ; and if, wheu able to render 
himself extensively useful, he be content to limit 
his care and bounty to those who have a natu- 
ral and irresistible claim upon him for protec- 
tion and support, he must still be accounted a 
selfish being. 

Neither, again, does it make any material 
alteration in his case, that his efforts, in pur- 
suit of his private advantage, tend in some 
degree to promote the well-being of society 
at large. Every member of the social system 
is necessarily so united with many others, 
that in things, not useless, nor absolutely per- 
nicious, he can seldom advance his own inte- 
rest, without at the same time promoting that 
of the community to which he belongs. But 
no thanks are due to the selfish man for this. 
The beneficial effects produced are, so far as 
he is concerned, indirect, accidental, and un- 
designed. He is still only aiming at his own 
narrow ends, though the Providence of Heaven 
overrules his conduct for the benefit of man- 
kind. It was said by the prophet of the Assy- 
rian, " the rod of Gods anger." that, in fulfil- 
ling the purposes of divine vengeance, " he 
meant not so, neither did his heart think so." 
And thus the selfish man, when he is found |»ro- 
motiug the ends of civil and social establish- 
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ments, intends no good. He has no designs oi 
beneficence — no view beyond his oi^^n profit 
and advantage ; while, in the mean time, the 
ill efiects of his example go far towards coun- 
teracting any useful tendencies to which, as a 
member of society, he may accidentally con- 
tribute. 

It may be farther observed respecting the 
selfish man — and this is the grand feature of his 
guilt in the sight of God — that all his views and 
efforts terminate in the present world. . Not 
only does he live for himself alone; he also 
lives but for this poor span of existence. He 
never regards it as a period of trial uppn which 
his future condition must depend ; as a short 
journey to that home of happiness or misery, 
where he must be fixed for ever. Did he seri- 
ously look beyond the grave, could he retain 
his narrow and selfish views ? Would he not 
perceive the duty and paramount importance 
of benefiting others, according to his opportu- 
nity ? Would he misapply his talent to actually 
pernicious purposes, or bury it in the earth, 
there to rot in obscurity, without interest and 
without improvement ? 

This is the circumstance which renders his 
gains, whatever they be, rather imaginary than 
real. While he thinks that he is pursuing and 
securing happiness, he is but preparing for him- 
self final disappointment, shame, and soriow. 
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Selfishness is not true policy, even with respect 
to the present life. It attracts none of those 
friends and well-wishers whom kindness and 
generosity, especially when combined with 
prudence and uprightness, seldom fail to pro 
cure. But with respect to the life to come, 
what are the gains of the selfish man, though 
he should gain the whole world ? Alas ! they 
are worse than nothing ; for, to gratify the least 
and lowest part of his nature, he disregards 
the higher and nobler ends of his existence ; 
and, to provide for the perishing body, he en- 
dangers — he ruins the immortal soul. 

II. Having seen what it is to " seek our own" 
improperly, or in a sinful manner, let us now 
consider the nature of that charity which 
" seeketh not her own," after this manner. 

The christian principle, here inculcated, 
teaches us to promote both the temporal and 
spiritual good of others, as we have opportu- 
nity ; and, where the worldly advancement of 
those under our authority or influence seems 
decidedly at variance with their eternal wel- 
fare, it will always lead us to set the latter 
consideration above the former. 

It teaches us to promote the temporal good 
of others, as we have opportunity. It prompts 
to something beyond mere wishes for their com- 
fort, relief, or happiness. Kind wishes may pre- 
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vail to a considerable extent in one ^rhose na- 
tural indolence habitually overcomes his bene- 
volence, and keeps him from expressing it in any 
other way than by words. This is not the chris- 
tian charity which stands opposed to selfishness. 
That always exerts itself in endeavours and acts 
of usefulness. It carries its efiorts beyond the 
domestic circle, — beyond the circle of friends 
and acquaintance, — and extends them to society 
at large. Whatever be our calling or station 
in life, it begets the desire of making it subser- 
vient, as much as possible, to the benefit of 
others. There is no lawful employment in 
which this desire may not be gratified; for 
every such employment brings us into contact, 
more or less immediate, with numbers of our 
fellow-creatures. There are no circumstances 
of life which preclude the possibility of doing 
something useful. Of such opportunities the 
principle of christian love will teach us to avail 
ourselves. It will even prompt us to step out 
of our way, for the purpose of rendering our- 
selves serviceable to others. It will lead us to 
look beyond our own country and our own 
age, and to provide, as we are able, for the 
well-being of distant generations. There have 

• 

been persons, calling themselves christians, 
who have been not ashamed to profess that 
they cared little what became ol' the world. 
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after their own time. But can a more narrow 
or a more ungenerous sentiment be conceived? 
Does it not in fact betray an odious spirit ol 
selfishness which many of the unenlightened 
heathen would have indignantly disclaimed'!' 

But christian charity does not confine itself 
to the temporal good of others. Deriving its 
energy and activity from steady faith in the 
unseen world, and from lively compassion lor 
the souls of men, it feels for their spiritual, 
still more than for their earthly wants. This is 
the meaning of the apostle, where he de- 
scribes charity " as rejoicing, not in iniquity, 
but in the truth." It uses all lawful endea- 
vours, and avails itself of all seasonable op- 
portunities for repressing vice and irreligiou, 
and for enlarging and perpetuating the domi- 
nion of truth, piety, and hohness. in what 
regards the important work of education, while 
it has a proper regard for the mental culture 
of the young, it would always make this 
object subservient to their growth and pro- 
gress in " the nurture and admonition of Ihe 
Lord." In providing for the relief of bodily 
distresses, it administers aid in such a manner 
as to hel(» forward the salvation of the soul. 
Though it never neglects present want and 
sufferiug ; yet, where temporal advantage ap- 
pears decidedly opposed to spiritual, it weighs 
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the consideration of eternity against that of 
time. 

Christian charity, as directed to the spiritual 
good of others, is very forcibly displayed in 
acts of self-denial, and suffering for the sake 
of religion. How has this been exemplified in 
that " Noble Army of Martyrs" who submitted 
to the " spoiling of their goods ;" to cruel 
mockings and scourgings ; to imprisonment, tor- 
ture, and death, for the defence and furtherance 
of sacred truth ! It is possible, no doubt, for 
a man to give his body to be burnt, without 
being governed, in the sacrifice, by a pure prin* 
ciple of regard for the best interests of his 
fellow-creatures. But genuine martyrdom, pro- 
ceeding as it always does from that principle, 
is assuredly the strongest token of the love of 
our neighbour which can be expressed — the * 
most heroic and sublime philanthropy. In- 
fidelity would cruelly represent the objects of 
religious persecution as victims of their own ob- 
stinacy and folly. But most of them were ani- 
mated by the noblest and most disinterested mo- 
tives. They were not solely influenced even by 
the desire of maintaining a good conscience, nor 
by the hope of a glorious reward hereafter. They 
were also impelled by ardent wishes for the 
salvation of their brethren, and by a persua- 
sion that their own sufferings were absolutely 
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necessary, in the course of Providence, for the 
support and propagation of the truth. And 
as in this they were not mistaken, they deserve 
to be ranked among the greatest benefactors 
of the human race. 

We have another striking exemplification of 
the maxim of the text in St. Paul's admirable 
conduct and injunctions with respect to things 
in themselves indifferent, or neither good nor 
evil. It was a custom, among the heathen, 
sometimes to put to sale a remnant of the meat 
which they offered in sacrifice to their idols. St. 
Paul considered the purchase and participation 
of such food to be a matter of moral indifference, 
involving no guilt in the nature of the thing it- 
self. Some weaker brethren, however, thought 
differently, and looked upon this as a sinful 
compliance with idolatrous worship. Had they 
observed St. Paul partaking of such food, they 
might have been emboldened by the authority 
of his example to do the like, though, at the 
same time, their scruples on the subject were 
not entirely removed; and in this they would be 
found sinning against their conscience, or their 
inward belief of what was allowable and right. 
What now was the conduct of the apostle, 
under these circumstances ? He recommends 
abstinence from such meats, when the use of 
them would prove a stumbling-block to the weak 
in knowledge and judgment, declaring that he 
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would eat no Hcsh while the world continued, 
rather than be instrumental towards making 
his brother to offend, or incur the reproaches d 
his conscience. That conscience might be mis- 
informed and too scrupulous ; but, if he could 
not enlighten, he would not be the occasion of 
wounding it. He would not, by a liberty in- 
nocent in himself, bring the sense of guilt upon 
another to whom the same liberty was not inno- 
cent, because not sanctioned by the verdict of 
his own mind. Here then we have an admir- 
able pattern of self-denial, displayed in conde- 
scension to the mistaken, but honest scruples 
of the weak. Can any thing be conceived 
more remote from selfish feeling than this? 
Can a more striking illustration be adduced of 
the charity which ** seeketh not her own" 
gratification, when it would interfere with the 
conscience, the comfort and the safety of 
another? 

Every christian will strive to copy this ex- 
ample of holy disinterestedness, in exact pro- 
portion as he feels for the spiritual welfare of 
his brethren. The rule which this example 
prescribes is very plain and intelligible. If 
any one, over whom we possess influence, 
happens to be scrupulous about things in them- 
selves morally indifierent, nothing forbids the 
attempt to enlighten our weak brother; and 
happy will it be for him, should we succeed in 
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doing so : for a well informed conscience, de- 
riving its dictates from accurate knowledge and 
sound judgment, is indeed a moral treasure 
which can hardly be prized too highly. But, 
should our attempt fail, and the salvation of 
another be greatly endangered by the eiFect of 
our example, charity requires us to respect his 
scruples, by avoiding such actions as would 
probably betray him into sin, " To the pure," 
indeed, " all things are pure." Nothing, not 
absolutely wrong in itself, is necessarily hurt- 
ful to one who partakes of it with a good con- 
science. But then, on the other hand, " What- 
soever is not of faith is sin." An indifferent 
action may become sinful in him who performs 
it, without being satisfied of its lawfulness. 

From this account of christian charity we 
may perceive that, though directly opposed 
to selfishness, it is perfectly compatible with a 
rational and enlightened self-love. A proper 
self-love is always directed to the pursuit of 
our highest benefit and advantage. No divine 
precept obliges us to prefer the interest of ano- 
ther to our own, in matters of paramount im- 
portance. Though we are instructed to love 
our neighbour as ourselves, we nre nowhere 
taught to love him better than ourselves. And 
where, from the nature of the case, there must be 
of necessity a priority of regard; common reason 
manifestly suggests, what no scriptural injunc- 
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tion prohibits, that each one owes this priority of 
regard to himself; — that each one may and 
must feel a paramount concern for his own 
happiness. With respect to those passages of 
holy writ, where we read of Moses desiring that 
he may be " blotted out of the book of life," 
rather than be made a witness of the destruc- 
tion of his countrymen ; and where we find St. 
Paul wishing that he might be *' accursed from 
Christ, for the sake of his brethren after the 
flesh," it is, the opinion of the best divines, that 
they are hyperbolical forms of expression^ not 
to be literally understood. At most the per- 
sons, using them, must be considered as calling 
down upon themselves nothing beyond temporal 
calamity and temporal death. 

If the Bible be true, our real interest is not 
bounded by the present, but points us to ano- 
ther state of existence. That interest consists 
in a deliverance from future misery, and in the 
attainment of future happiness. Compared 
with these grand issues, which will survive 
the tomb, and run coeval with eternity, what 
are all mere earthly hopes, profits, and enjoy- 
ments? Do they not dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, as common tapers grow dim and die 
away before the beams of the noon-day sun ? 

Thus great self-denial is perfectly compati- 
ble with rational self-love. Every prudent 
man acknowledges this truth, and acts upon 
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it, in what relates to the present life. Here 
common sease directs us to forego a lower en- 
joyment for the sake of a higher. Whoever 
would secure those greatest of mere earthly 
blessings, health of body and mind, knows 
that he must purchase them with the sacrifice 
of many inferior and momentary gratifications. 
And, upon a similar principle of ordinary dis- 
cretion, must not he also, who would provide 
for the health and happiness of his immortal 
spirit, deny himself as to those temptations 
and allurements, which, if complied with, 
would endanger or defeat this noblest and most 
important end of his existence? 

Let us learn, therefore, in what our true inte- 
rest consists. We shall then no longer give way 
to selfishness. We shall disentangle ourselves 
from the disgraceful shackles of a vicious and 
inordinate self-love, and submit to be governed 
by that which is at once pure, rational, profit- 
able, and exalted. We shall cultivate that 
christian " charity which seeketh not her 
own." We shall " look not upon our own 
things" solely, but " upon the things of others" 
also. We shall " seek another's wealth," and 
find that, in so doing, we best promote our own 
real advantage. If strong, we shall " learn to 
bear the infirmities of the weak," and to 
" please our neighbour for his good to edifi- 
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cation." Like the apostle Paul, we shall 
'' aeek/' above all things, the spiritual '^ pro&t 
of many, that they may be saved." In short, 
we shall prove ourselves more faithful follower& 
and imitators of Him, of whom it is eminently 
said that he ^* pleased not himself;" who, 
'' though he was rich, yet for our sakes be- 
came poor, that we through his poverty might 
be rich ;^ who ** made himself of no reputa- 
tion," that we might be exalted to honour^ and 
who *^ became obedient unto death," that we 
might live for ever. 

Comparing the conduct of mankind in general 
with the criterion of christian virtue laid down 
in the text, we cannot but deplore the un- 
happy contrast which is presented to our view. 
The complaint of the apostle is not less applt^ 
cable to our times than it was to his-^'^ AM 
seek their own ; not the things which are Jesqi^ 
Christ's." Not to mention the covetous and; 
the profligate, how great is the number of thos^e 
who appear to pursue their several schemes of 
profit and pleasure, with no thought of any 
thing beyond their own comfort and enjoy- 
ment, or those of their immediate connectiom^ ! 
It must be admitted^ indeed, that Christianity 
has done much for poverty, sickness, and sor- 
row. Both private and public munificence 
operates, in christian countries, to an extent 
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which was unknown in the ancient pagan 
world ; and our own age, in particular, aiFords 
numerous examples of disinterested philan- 
thropy which do honour to the profession of 
the gospel. But, if not inattentive to the 
temporal wants of our brethren, are we alsa 
active in promoting their spiritual welfare, 
and cautious of yielding to that self-indul- 
gence which is likely to obstruct it? This, 
it is to be feared, is the point with respect 
to which we shall be found chiefly wanting. 
Ready as we are to make sacrifices for the 
removal of temporal wants and distresses, 
do we display any thing like an equal prompti- 
tude of self-denial in matters which relate 
to their spiritual and etern^al welfare? Yet 
this is, after all, the truest and noblest ex- 
pression of good will. This is the surest 
proof we can afford of the charity " which 
seeketh not her own." Let us study to cul- 
tivate this charity more and more. Let us 
set ourselves more strenuously to counteract 
that spirit of selfishness which seems inter- 
woven with human nature, in its present de- 
generate condition, and from which the best 
and most benevolent are not entirely free. 
Let us make it the constant subject of our 
prayer to God, that he would '' pour into our 
hearts that most excellent gift of charity, the 
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very bond of peace, and of all virtues ;'' that 
he would implant within us that exalted feel- 
ing of philanthropy which will lead us, through- 
out our whole conduct, to regard the tenden- 
cies of our actions, and the effects they may 
produce on others. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF THE DISCREET SCRIBE. 

St. Mark xii. 34. 

" AND WHEN JESUS SAW THAT HE ANSWERED DISCREETLY, HE 
SAID UNTO HIM: THOU ART NOT FAR FROM THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD." 

The person, here referred to as receiving a 
token of approbation from the lips of our 
Saviour, belonged to that class, among the 
ancient Jews, who were usually the objects of 
his severe rebukes. These were the Scribes 
and Pharisees. An individual of this sect, 
having been present when he delivered his 
memorable reply to the' reasoning of the Sad- 
ducees against the resurrection of the body, 
was immediately struck with the force and per- 
tinency of that reply ; ** and perceiving" as 
the Evangelist remarks, " that he had an- 
swered them well," resolved to tempt, or try 
him by the proposal of another and very dif- 
ferent, though not less important question. He 
asked him which was *^ the great commandment 
in the law," or " the first commandment of 
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all." Our Lord replied by repeating a well 
known passage from those Books of Moses 
which all his hearers held to be of divine au- 
thority. " The first," said he, " of all the com- 
mandments is : Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God is one Lor^. And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This is the first commandment. And 
the second is like unto it, namely this : Thou 
shalt lore thy neighbour as thyself. There is 
none other commandments greater than these." 
Or " On these two commandments hang all 
the Law and the Prophets." Hereupon the 
Scribe immediately owned the justness of 
the decision, confessing — '* Well Master, thou 
hast said the truth. For there is one God, and 
there is none other but he. And to love hinn 
with all the heart, with all the understanding, 
and with all the soul, and with all the strength, 
s^nd love his neighbour as himself is more than 
all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices." This 
observation was highly commended by our Sa- 
viour. . When he heard the Scribe " answer- 
ing" thus ** discreetly," he said unto him — 
*' Thou art not far from the kingdom of God." 
It is to be noted that, while the question pro- 
posed by the Scribe respecting the great com- 
mandment, together with our Saviour's first 
answer, are recorded by St. Matthew, the re- 
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maiuder of the narrfitive is found only in the 
gospel by St. Mark. In this way does one 
Evangelist sometimes supply the omissions of 
another. The additional particulars, here men- 
tioned, are calculated to aft'ord much valuable 
instruction, and will form the subject of my 
present discourse. 

" The kingdom of God" is a phrase which 
has been often explained. Sometimes it de- 
notes the heavenly inheritance prepai'ed for the 
just iu a future life ; according to which sense 
it is said of " the unrighteous," that they 
" shall not inherit the kingdom of God." But 
at other times, and most frequently in the Evan- 
gehsts, it will be found descriptive of the spi- 
ritual reign of the Messiah, or that second, and 
more perfect dispensation of the gospel which 
was to supersede that of the Ceremonial Law, 
and may be said to have commenced on the day 
of Pentecost, almost immediately after our Lord's 
Ascension ; and this probably is the meaning of 
the expression in the text. Our Saviour, when 
he spoke of the Scribe as being " not far from the 
kingdom of God," meant to say that he was 
" not far removed" from a full understanding 
and sincere reception of the gospel ; that he 
was not far from such a state of mind and 
heart, as would constitute him a faithful sub- 
ject of his spiritual kingdom upon earth, and 
prepare him for the enjoyment of his eternal 
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kingdom in heaven. It is obvious to remark, 
that the words '' not far/' while they denote 
a comparatively near approach to the object 
mentioned^ imply^ at the same time» that the 
attainment of this object is still at. a certain 
distance. Hence it will be proper to inquire^ 
I. What were those hopeful qualities in the 
individual, to whom the text refers, which drew 
forth our Saviour's commendation of his cha- 
raibter; and, II. What was yet wanting in 
him to render that commendation more unqua- 
lified, satisfactc»y, and complete. 

I. I begin with observing that the scribe, here 
mentioned, displayed more candour than the 
generality of his brethren. He was of the sect 
of the Pharisees, a sect proud, dogmatical, ex- 
tremely tenacious of their own authority and 
opinions, impatient of opposition, and jealous 
of the smallest appearance of rivalry. They 
were our Saviour's most bitter and unwearied 
persecutors. While the sceptical and irreligious 
Sadducees contented themselves with deriding 
him, or at most with endeavouring to perplex 
him by their subtle reasonings, the Pharisees 
were not disposed to rest satisfied with any 
thing short of his destruction. While " the 
common people heard him gladly," the Scribes 
and Pharisees attended to his discourses, in- 
fluenced by no other motive than the hope of 
entangling him in his talk, and catching some- 
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thing out of his mouth which might afford spe- 
cious ground of accusation against him. When- 
ever the multitude evinced a disposition to op- 
pose and persecute him, they did so far less 
from the impulse of their own malice, than from 
the instigation of their popular teachers the 
Scribes and Pharisees. It was therefore no 
unpromising circumstance in the character of 
one of this party, when he displayed common 
candour and fairness in discoursing with our 
blessed Lord. This praise belonged to the 
scribe mentioned in the text. He had listened 
attentively to the reply given to the Sadducees 
on the subject of the resurrection, and he not 
only secretly acknowledged the justness of that 
reply, which indeed the greatest enemy might 
have done, but he seems also to have testified 
his approbation in a public manner. He appears 
to have been pleased with the answer, not 
merely as it tended to confute a sect whose 
opinions were at variance with his own, but as 
it pronounced a satisfactory judgment upon a 
topic of the highest moment in religion. Urged 
by his feelings of satisfaction, he pressed for- 
ward to try our Saviour with another question, 
curious probably to know whether he, who had 
settled one point in religion so well already, 
was equally prepared to decide upon another^ 
In this he was doubtless too much tinctured 
with the bad spirit of his brethren. The form 
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ef his addreBS betrayed an unbecoming tone 
and air of authority. There was too much con- 
fidence in his manner and deportment. Pro- 
bably, also, in proposing his question, he was 
in some degree prompted by the desire of shew- 
ing his own superiority in knowledge and dis- 
cernment. Still he acted with far more can- 
dour than most of his brethren. He listened to 
our Lord's discourses with more attention. He 
weighed them with more impartiality. He ex- 
pressed his approbation of them willingly, and 
with more respect. On receiving a satisfactory 
answer to his question concerning the great com- 
mandment, he freely acknowledged that our 
Lord had pronounced an excellent decision on a 
point of the greatest importance. He seemed 
not a stranger to the love of truth. He thought 
less of the speaker than of the matter delivered. 
And hence, though doubtless he was not en- 
tirely free from that aversion to the blessed 
Jesus which so strongly characterized the sect 
of the Pharisees, he did not, like the far greater 
number of them, suffer his prejudices to prevail 
over the obvious dictates of justice, reason, and 
religion. 

Candour, in listening to another, is always a 
hopeful symptom, as it implies sincerity and a 
love of truth. So long as strong prejudice 
against the speaker prevails in the breast, no 
good effect is to be expected from the most sa- 
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hitary instructions and advice. The most im- 
portant truths will under such circumstances 
borrow their form and colour from the passions 
and prepossessions of the hearer, as the fairest 
objects in creation appear distorted and dis- 
coloured to those who view them through an 
improper medium. SometimeB even when truth 
is perceived, as it really exists, the force of 
prejudice will make us deaf to the voice of 
reason and duty, and keep us from doing; jus- 
tice to the convictionsof our consciences. Such 
alas ! are the perverse tendencies of our fallen 
and depraved nature. But let a hearer be once 
brought to listen with candid attention, and a 
most material point is gained. The outworks 
are then demolished, and the enemy is half 
dislodged. Weare then " not far" from asaving 
reception of important truth, when we become 
disposed to listen to it, and avow our belief of 
it with a ready mind. 

Again ; the scribe, spoken of in the text, dis- 
played more knowledge and j uster conceptions of 
true religion than the generality of his brethren. 
It was ever our Lord's chief complaint of the sect 
of the Pharisees, that they corrupted the reli- 
gion of the Old Testament, and destroyed the 
true and proper effect of God's word, by the 
multitude of pernicious errors and idle tradi- 
tions with which they had encumbered it. He 
did not accuse them of disowning its authority, 
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or abridging its contents. He did not charge 
them with expressly disclaiming any of its doc- 
trines or precepts. His quarrel with them wns, 
that they had sophistically explained away 
some of its most important injunctioni$, to suit 
their own interest and convenience ; that they 
had added numberless idle traditions, resting 
on no better authority than their own. Thus 
they maintained opinions concerning the Sab- 
bath» which, under a pretence of honouring the 
sacred interval^ precluded the exercise of those 
moral virtues which it is the object of all reli- 
gious institutions to sanction and enforce. By 
depositing a small gift in the treasury of the 
temple^ they thought to exempt themselves 
from the paramount duty of contributing to the 
support and maintenance of their aged parents. 
They placed outward ordinances above moral 
virtues. They abounded in petty superstitions, 
and seemed to think that their scrupulous ob- 
servance of matters of this kind would atone for 
their manifold defects in moral practice. Such 
were their opinions and conduct ; and their public 
teaching, though perhaps not equally defective, 
manifested a corresponding ignorance of the 
nature and intent of true religion. When there- 
fore our Saviour met with one of this sect 
evincing a decided superiority over his bre- 
thren, in point of scriptural knowledge, virtu- 
ally discarding their idle traditions, taking his 
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views of religion solely from the scriptures, and 
placing tlie love of God and of our neighbour 
where they had placed it, in the foremost rank 
of duties, and " above all burnt -offerings and 
sacrifices ;" be was pleased with the appearance 
of a character so uncommon. It extorted from 
him an expression of calm and dignified appro- 
bation. When he found the scribe speaking 
thus discreetly — thus wisely, he said unto him, 
" Thou art not far from the kingdom of God." 
" Wisdom," observes the Preacher, "excell- 
eth folly, as far as light excelleth darkness." A 
like comparison holds with regard to the supe- 
riority of knowledge over ignorance, and truth 
over error. Just conceptions of religion are in- 
deed by no means either identified, or always 
found united with its practical influence upon 
the heart and life. They may exist with much 
insensibility to its indispensable duties and re- 
quirements. They may exist, where the power 
of corruption and love of the world retain such 
an overpowering influence, as to render them 
unproductive of any good effects. But still, 
considered in themselves, they are a hopeful 
symptom of substantial and final good. Let 
the moral condition of two individuals be in 
other respects simitar ; and the one, who is en- 
lightened with knowledge, though at present 
not property directed and applied, will possess 
a manifest advantage over another, who re- 
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mains in ignorance and error. He can appre- 
ciate more of the value and excellence of true 
religion than the other can. He is better pre- 
pared for perceiving and feeling what it is he 
wants, in order to become a partaker of its be- 
nefits. His knowledge, though for a long time 
it may produce no ripe, no real fruits of holi- 
ness^ will yet frequently operate to deter and 
j^eserve him from some snares and perils into 
which the stupidity of ignorance will betray the 
other. In his way to the practice of Mrhat is 
right, he has fewer prejudices to overcome, 
fewer impediments to encounter. Of course I 
am here supposing just conceptions of true re- 
ligion to be accompanied with a certain assent 
of the understanding to its truth. A mere ac- 
quaintance with the doctrines of scripture, with- 
out any belief of them, which is what a sceptic 
or an infidel may in some degree possess, will 
perhaps remove a man to a greater distance 
from the kingdom of heaven than the grossest 
ignorance, or the most absurd errors in theory. 
But where just apprehensions of sacred truth 
are accompanied with a mental belief of its 
reality, though not with a due and heartfelt 
sense of its importance, we shall find this, gene- 
rally speaking, a more hopeful and promising 
circumstance in the character of an individual 
than where ignorance and insensibility mutually 
uphold each other, and present a double bar- 
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rier to the entraace of repentance and the con- 
version of the soul. 

Thirdly; the scribe, to whose character your 
attention is now called, manifested a thirst for 
knowledge, and a desire of improvement. The 
generality of the Scribes and Pharisees evinced 
no such dispositions, but rather quite the con- 
trary. Their object was to " keep their own 
traditions;" not to examine whether those tra- 
ditions were true or false, and, should they be 
found erroneous, to disclaim them. Their at- 
tention wa? directed not to their own personal 
improvement, but to the preservation and ad- 
vancement of their power and influence among 
the people. The continuance of that power 
depended upon the ignorance of the multitude, 
and hence they were far more desirous of re- 
taining their disciples in darkness than of com- 
ing to the light themselves. Did they disbe- 
lieve the doctrines which they taught 1 They 
were then hypocrites in the strictest sense of 
the expression. Were they sincere in the pro- 
fession of those doctrines ? They then esteemed 
themselves already too wise and knowing to 
need illumination from other quarters. Upon 
either supposition, they were alike ill prepared 
for mental and spiritual improvement. Not so 
the scribe, whose character we are now con- 
sidering. He proved himself to be an honour- 
able exception to the great majority of his party 
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in this respect. He, like the Bereans *' whose 
praise is in the gospel/' gave tokens of an in- 
quiring mind. He had already learnt some- 
thing; but he wished, in common with every 
wise man, to be continually learning more ; to 
be making an uninterrupted progress in the 
path of knowledge, virtue, and happiness. 
This was proved by the question which he 
put to our Saviour ; by the attention which he 
paid to his conversation with the Sadducees ; 
by the general interest which he took in his 
discourses ; an<} by the satisfaction which he 
professed to feel at his decisions on points of 
supreme importance. When Jesus observed 
even a Pharisee with these dispositions^ he 
would not withhold from him the meed of his 
approbation; and when he found the Scribe 
acting, as well as talking, thus discreetly, he 
said unto him : *' Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God." 

There is not a more hopeful circumstance 
in the character of an individual than the dis- 
play of a spirit of inquiry, when that spirit is 
found in union with candour, seriousness, and 
sincerity. Candour and sincerity may exist 
to a certain extent, without much thirst for 
knowledge, or much seinse of the duty of pro- 
gressive efforts in religion. We meet with 
those who, for want of such efforts, remain 
nearly stationary, and who seem to afford but 
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little prospect of any considerable advances. 
If they do not incur the guilt of going back- 
ward, they are not entitled to the praise of 
going forward. They rest satisfied with a poor 
and, comparatively speaking, unprofitable me- 
diocrity, forgetting that the distinguishing mark 
of the religion of the gospel is moral and 
spiritual growth. To such growth a spirit of 
candid and diligent inquiry is the first step. 
Wherever that is observable, every thing good 
and excellent may be expected to follow. " The 
path of the just is as the shining light which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day." 
And, as the first openings of dawn gradually 
brighten into morning, and morning gradually 
advances to the full effulgence of noon ; so 
wilt a rightly founded, well-directed, and per- 
severing spirit of inquiry carry us forward in 
the paths of true wisdom, and practical im- 
provement, till it brings us to that state where 
" what is perfect shall appear, and what is in 
part shall be done away." 

Thus have we seen in what respects the 
Scribe might be considered as "not far from 
the kingdom of God;" — not far from the sin- 
cere reception of our Saviour's doctrine. Since, 
however, it is manifest that he was still at some 
distance, let us, II. Briefly consider what he 
wanted, to render him a present and actual 
partaker of its benefits. — He appears to have 
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wanted more knowledge, and to have needed 
humility. 

He was very deficient in knowledge. There 
is no proof that he believed Jesus to be the 
long promised and long expected Messiah. It 
seems indeed very doubtful whether he even 
regarded him as '' a Teacher sent from Grod/' 
or on a level, in point of dignity and import- 
ance, with the most inferior of the ancient pro- 
phets. His attention to our Lord's discourses, 
and his acknowledgment of the truth and 
wisdom of his remarks were by no means in- 
consistent with a disbelief of his divine mission 
and authority. Whilst he owned the sound- 
ness of his doctrine, he might still dispute the 
validity of his pretensions, and might still re- 
gard him a deceiver of the people, with respect 
to his claims, though not devoid of wisdom and 
benevolent intentions, as a teacher of religion. 

It is true that our Lord's disciples were at 
this time very defective in knowledge. Till 
the period of his ascension, some of them con- 
tinued to cherish, with obstinate fondness, their 
mistaken and carnal notions respecting the na- 
ture of his kingdom. Still they owned him for 
the true Messiah. Of this they were convinced 
by the evidence of his mighty works. Their 
knowledge therefore, however partial, was far 
superior to that of the Scribe here mentioned. 

This person appears also to have wanted hu- 
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mility. His tone, in addressing our Saviour, 
was that of an equal rather than that of a dis- 
ciple. He tried or questioned him with the 
spirit of one lifted up, in some degree, with 
a conceit of his own knowledge and attain- 
ments ; of one who was quite as anxious to 
gratify his curiosity, as to promote his moral 
and religious improvement. When he expressed 
his concurrence in our Saviour's judgment con- 
cerning the great commandment, it was with 
the air of one who seemed to think that he 
conferred honour upon him by this token of 
his approbation. His whole manner, in short, 
betrayed a want of proper modesty and self- 
distrust. Had he been gifted with genuine 
-humility, his behaviour would have been less 
ostentatious and more respectful, though he 
had remained as yet unconvinced by the evi- 
dence of our Saviour's mission. But indeed 
humility would have led him to examine seri- 
ously, for himself, the proofs of that mission. 
It would have led him to acknowledge the 
truth of our Lord's miracles, as well as the 
truth of his discourses. It would at least have 
brought him to confess Jesus secretly, like 
Nicodemus, and a few more, who were de- 
terred from an open avowal of their sentiments, 
through fear of being cast out of the synagogue. 

Whoever wants humility must be at some 
distance from true religion, though, in other 
M 2 
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respects perhaps, he be *' not far from'' it. To 
this effect was our Lord's admonition to his dis- 
ciples — " Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven." The true disciple is 
never ashamed to sit at the feet of his master. 
Though^ therefore, as compared with many, we 
may possess knowledge, candour^ sincerity, and 
the desire of information and improvement, so 
as to be not '' far from the kingdom of God," 
still, if humility be wanting, we have yet to 
reach that kingdom. We are still on the wrong 
side of that awful line which separates its true 
and loyal subjects from '' the children of this 
world." 

The scripture history is silent respecting the 
subsequent progress of this discreet and hope- 
ful individual. Whether he proceeded in his 
promising course, or drew back, we are not in- 
formed, and have no means of ascertaining. 
Charity would fain believe what probability 
would suggest, that one, who had merited such 
a token of approbation from our Saviour's lips, 
did not always remain alienated from him, and 
a stranger to the privileges and blessings of his 
gospel. Surely this Scribe, who was now ** not 
far off," would in time be " brought nigh," and 
become " a fellow citizen with the saints, and of 
the household of God." But it less concerns 
us to know what became of him, than to con- 
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sider what is likely to be our own final charac- 
ter and condition. What then, let us ask our- 
selves, are we doing? Whither are we tend- 
ing ? Have we already begun to think seri- 
ously upon the things which relate to our ever- 
lasting peace? If so, let us diligently proceed 
in our career, and never remit our exertions, 
till we shall have secured the prize of our high 
calling. Are we endued with well-disposed 
minds? Are we placed in hopeful circum- 
stances for improvement ? Have we made 
greater advances in true wisdom than many 
around us? Have we been blessed with an 
education which has given us just conceptions 
of religion ? All this is so far well ; but all this 
is short of the mark at which we should be 
aiming. All this, while it affords ground for 
thankfulness, leaves room for much caution. 
With all this, we may be only " not far from 
the kingdom of God;" and the very circum- 
stance of our having made a somewhat nearer 
approach to it than others may tempt us to 
sit down in sloth and security, supposing that 
our work is done, when the chief part of it re- 
mains to be performed. Let us then carefully 
examine what may yet be wanting — essentially 
wanting — in our characters, as they appear be- 
fore God. Let us implore the great Searcher 
of hearts to try and prove us, or rather to 
assist us, by his grace, in proving ourselves. 
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that we may know on what foundation we are 
building our hope of eternal life. Not content 
with a mere leaning to true relig^on^ let m 
" cleave with purpose of heart unto the Lqpi." 
Let us not only see the right, but pursue it ; 
not only outwardly respect the gospel, but 
heartily embrace it; not merely admire and 
applaud the examples of good men, but care- 
fully study, and strenuously endeavour to copy 
them. Let us beware of sporting on the bound- 
aries of right and wrong. Let us firmly pass 
the line of separation, and take up our abode 
upon the safe and happy side, resolved thai, 
whatever courses others may follow, -we will 
faithfully *' serve the Lord." 

One very serious remark shall conclude this 
discourse. — To those, who shall finally fall 
short of the kingdom of heaven, it will prove 
but a wretched source of consolation to reflect 
that, at some former period, they were perhaps 
" not far " from it. Alas ! such a recollection 
will only contribute to augment their woe. 
Every one knows that, in temporal matters, the 
near approach to any desirable object of pursuit 
does but operate as an aggravation of disap* 
pointment, if that object be ultimately lost. — ' 
We justly reckon it a great calamity, if any of 
our fellow-creatures happen to perish in the 
waters, even at the farthest distance from 
shore ; but we account it still more distressing. 
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when they are wrecked within sight of land, 
and almost at the entrance of the haven where 
they would be. It is a great misfortune, under 
any circumstances, for a commander to lose the 
field; but a greater still when he has to re- 
flect, that he was, at one turn of the battle, on 
the point of winning it. What though we 
should suppose the foolish virgins, in the para- 
ble, to have been only one moment too late for 
admission ; — to have come with their replenished 
lamps, crying, ** Lord, Lord, open unto us," 
only one instant after the 'door was shut? 
Would this have altered their condition for the 
better ? No. That single instant would have 
sealed their doom. The door, once closed upon 
them, was closed for ever. jTheir exclusion 
would not have been less real, nor less beyond 
remedy than if they had arrived later, while 
their disappointment would have been felt as 
more bitter and insupportable. Let us, then, 
never rest satisfied with being only '' not far 
from the kingdom of God." Let us ^* give dili- 
gence to make our calling and election sure." 
Let us ** strive to enter in at the strait gate," 
since ** many," we are told, " will seek to enter 
in, and will not be able." 
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SERMON X. 

ON THE DUTY OF ABSTAINING FROM POSITIVE 
AND RASH JUDGMENTS RESPECTING OTHERS. 



1 Cor. iv. 5. 

« JUDGE NOTHING BEFORE THE TIME, UNTIL THE UOKD COME, 
WHO BOTH WILL BRING TO LIGHT THE HIDDEN THINGS OF 
DARKNESS, AND WILL MAKE MANIFEST TUB COVJiSEUi OF 
THE HEARTS : AND THEN SHALL EVERY MAN HAYB PRAISE OF 
GOD." 

We find St. Paul, in the preceding chapter of 
this epistle, sharply reproving certain members 
of the Corinthian Church, on account of their 
misplaced ardour in contending about human 
teachers, and signalizing their partial attach- 
ment to particular ministers of the gospel. A 
preference in this respect was perhaps unavoid- 
able, and might have remained uncensured, had 
it not been disgraced by the violation of chris- 
tian charity. But, in the present instance, it 
was mixed with very unbecoming tempers, and 
led to very unhappy and pernicious effects. 

There were two circumstances which ren- 
dered the conduct of these persons culpable. 
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One was their disposition to ascribe too much 
to the feeble instrument, and too little to the 
almighty Agent. The other was their propen- 
sity to form and express harsh judgments re- 
specting those of their brethren, whose opi- 
nions and partialities took a turn different from 
their own. They gave way to carnal envying, 
strife, and division. " One said, I am of Paul; 
another, I am of Apollos ;" thus holding up the 
names of particular pastors as so many rallying- 
points of party-union, and in the meantime 
overlooking the great " Captain of salvation," 
in whom both Paul and Apollos gloried, as the 
object of their unmixed admiration, loyalty, 
and love. Under his banner only had those 
eminent teachers of Christianity ranged them- 
selves, and under that alone did they desire to 
enlist the whole congregation of the faithful. 

To put an end to these unhappy divisions, 
and to bring the Corinthian converts to a better 
spirit, the apostle points out the light in which 
the christian minister ought to be regarded. 
In himself he might possibly be nothing, or 
not superior to many of his brethren. He was, 
after all, but a rational and responsible instru- 
ment, in the hand of God^ for promoting the 
diffusion of the gospel. Thus, comparatively 
speaking, neither he who planted, nor he who 
watered, was any thing. It was God who 
gave the increase, and to whom were due the 
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praise and glory of the success. Still his mini- 
sters were to be held in esteem. Their import- 
ant office claimed respect and reverence. When 
found faithfnly they were to be honoured and 
recompensed '* for their work's sake." They 
were to be accounted '' ministers of Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God ;" titles 
of distinction which might justly attract regard 
from the greatest and wisest of mankind. 

While, however, the apostle acknowledged 
the insignificance of the human instrument^ as 
compared with the divine agent, he reAised to 
adopt the mere opinions of men as any certain 
criterion of the merits of his ministerial charac- 
ter. He well knew the fallibility of all human 
opinions, and accordingly told the Corinthians 
that, much as he might value their approbation, 
it was yet in his account '' a small thing to be 
judged of them, or of man's judgment;" that he 
presumed not to " judge himself," or to depend 
with certainty on the estimate he might be led 
to form of his own apostolic character; and 
that, though he '* knew nothing by," or ''of 
himself," — in other words, though he was 
unconscious of any very material blemishes or 
defects in this capacity, — yet was he ** not here- 
by justified." His freedom from self-reproach 
was no certain argument in his favour. One 
there was, and one only, who could decide re- 
specting him, with no possibility of error. '' He 
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that judgeth me, " observes he, " is the Lord." 
And upon this he founds a general exhortation 
of the greatest importance to the church in 
every age. " Judge nothing before the time, 
until the Lord come, who both will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and will 
make manifest the counsels of the hearts : and 
then shall every man have praise of God." 

It is not my intention to engage in a minute 
inquiry upon the subject of rash judgment con- 
cerning our brethren. This would open too 
wide a field of discussion for a single discourse. 
Let me then confine your attention to two par- 
ticulars; — the state of the departed, and the 
character of the living. We should avoid all 
positive assertions as to the state of the de- 
parted. We should abstain from all harsh and 
hasty judgments as to the characters of the 
living. 

1. The condition of the departed is evidently 
a matter beyond the reach of our penetration. 
We cannot pry into the future. We cannot 
extend our view to the opposite border of that 
" great gulf" which separates time from eter- 
nity. This is a subject " high as heaven : 
what can we do? — deeper than hell: what 
can we know?" As the dust covers the poor 
remains of the body, the shades of death con- 
ceal from us the condition of the soul. Hopes 
and fears we may have. Those hopes and fears 
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may be more or less strong. More or lens solid 
and substantial they assuredly will be, in pro- 
portion as they are derived from a candid and 
diligent study of the unerring word of God. 
The highest degree of probability is often at- 
tainable. But absolute certainty seems be- 
yond our reach ; such certainty, I mean, as we 
feel respecting the objects of our senses, or as 
we ought to entertain concerning the reality of 
a future state, where men will be punished 
or rewarded, according to their works. 

Nothing, it is evident, can be more aivfully 
presumptuous than positive assertions as to the 
future misery of any individual, whatever may 
have been the character of his past life. The 
appearances of a death-bed repentance, though 
much to be suspected, and commonly unsatis- 
factory, are yet never demonstrably fallacious. 
Even in cases where no favourable symptoms 
of this kind have occurred, it is not for us to 
affirm, either directly or by implication, that 
nothing has passed between the soul and Grod 
which may have influenced, for the better, the 
final condition of the worst of men. The case 
of apparently deliberate suicide is the strongp^ 
est which can be imagined ; yet, even here, 
what alienation of mind may have accompanied 
the act, and what allowance may be made for 
this circumstance hereafter, it is not for us to 
determine. We are, however, in little danger 
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of erring on the aide of harshness as to this 
particular. Some persecuting zealots have been 
guilty of the horrible presumption of consign- 
ing to eternal misery the martyrs whom their 
bigotry had condemned to torture and the 
flames. But this is an impiety not at all com- 
mon to the generality of mankind. The justice, 
which passes sentence on the bodies of crimi- 
nals, always grants time, and displays tender- 
ness for the salvation of their souls. The most 
furious and revengeful are apt to bury their ani- 
mosity in the grave of an enemy. Even the 
assassin has been known to allow his victim 
a few moments for preparation, ere he struck 
the fatal blow. In short, we are all willing to 
hope the best for others, after death ; partly 
from a feeling of humanity, and partly, it is to 
be feared, from a more selfish motive ; — be- 
cause we seldom anticipate any thing but a 
futurity of peace and happiness for ourselves. 
Far be it from the Christian minister to extin- 
guish or diminish hope, whenever it may be 
reasonably entertained. Far from him to inter- 
cept one little ray of scriptural encouragement, 
or needlessly cast the smallest damp upon that 
dearest of consolations, — a belief of the final 
happiness of those whose remembrance we che- 
rish, and whose loss we mourn. The spirit of 
christian charity loves to inspire hope. But 
then the same spirit enjoins a discreet silence. 
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do, with '' the things which accompany salva- 
tion r 

II. We should abstain from all harsh and 
hasty judgments as to the characters of the 
living. — In a wide and extended g^arden there 
are plants of every quality , every odour, and 
every hue. Some we observe rising with state- 
linesSy expanding with beauty, and breathing 
nothing but freshness and fragrance. Others 
are useful, without much external embellish- 
ment. Others conceal a noxious influence 
under the gaudy variety of their colours. Others 
have no outward attraction to compensate the 
poisonous quality of their juices. Some appear 
made only for ornament. There are those 
which are at once both of indifferent appear- 
ance, and questionable use. Now something 
like this prevails in the moral garden of so- 
ciety. Some few characters display such uni- 
form traces of loveliness, worth, piety, and phi- 
lanthropy, that we are forced to pronounce them 
the excellent of the earth. Others are useful 
and respectable, whose goodness yet appears 
to want either the firm root of christian prin- 
ciple, or the pleasing recommendation of amia- 
ble and polished manners. Others bear upon 
their foreheads the undisguised marks of vice 
and irreligion; while others show their dexte- 
rity and sense of decorum, by masking the se- 
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rious detects of their moral characters with a 
fair exterior. But far the greater number 
occupy the middle space between exemplary 
virtue and disgraceful immorality. Now it is 
chiefly with respect to such that we are called 
upon to suspend our judgment. We are not 
required to abstain from forming or expressing 
an opinion respecting the characters of all 
around us. This would not be possible. We 
are not to conceal either our decided approba- 
tion of one who appears living in a regular 
course of piety and virtue, nor our disapproba- 
tion of another whose practice is precisely the 
reverse. We cannot remain in doubt, nor 
should we always remain in silence, about mat- 
ters which lie open to the evidence of our 
senses. There is, however, a large proportion 
of living characters with respect to whom much 
scope is left for hesitation aud reserve. Con- 
cerning such we must beware of " judging be- 
fore the time." We want premises sufficient 
to warrant a safe 'and satisfactory conclusion. 
Appearances are too puzzling and equivocal to 
authorize a hasty or a positive opinion. But 
then, if in such cases we cannot decide favour- 
ably, we must be particularly careful of erring 
in the opposite extreme. Where there is room 
for doubt, christian charity " hopeth all things." 
It inclines to a good opinion rather than the 
contrary. Kemaiuing in doubt, we can ritier 
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no injury to truth and reason; and, in the 
mean time, the exercise of a kind and candid 
disposition, if it fail of contributing to the moral 
and spiritual good of others, will assuredly pro- 
mote our own. 

The spirit of harsh and hasty decision, as to 
individual character, is but too prevailing an 
error, and one against which even good men 
are by no means sufficiently on their guard. 
Their fault, in this respect, proceeds not alto- 
gether from- the influence of unchristian and 
censorious tempers : for, were that the case, 
it would bring in question the soundness of 
their principles and practice. It may proceed, 
in part, from a deep feeling of the importance 
of sacred truth, and a high Standard of religious 
duty, not sufficiently adorned by judgment and 
discretion; by sobriety of intellect, and by 
cheerfulness of temper. Hence they are apt 
to speak, where they ought to be silent ; to 
decide, where they ought to hesitate; to be 
severe, where they ought to* be tender, wary, 
and charitable. ** Judge" then " nothing be- 
fore the time." Beware of all harsh and hasty 
conclusions respecting individual character. 
Ever manifest your esteem for the good. Tes- 
tify, on all occasions, your disapprobation of 
the immoral and profane. But remember that, 
betwixt these regions of light and darkness, 
much twilight and dimness are to be found. 



Be candid, where you cannot be certain; and, 
in order that you may be less under a tempta- 
tion to judge others, look principally to your- 
selves. This will suggest a few observations 
which may properly conclude my discourse. 

For the more effectual enforcement, then, of 
the precept which the text enjoins, let us care- 
fully and frequently examine our own hearts, 
as in the sight of God and in expectation of 
that final day of decision, when the secrets of 
all hearts will be disclosed. 

Among the dark aspects of human nature, 
there are few more repulsive than the satisfac- 
tion which is too often experienced by us, in 
listening to unfavourable reports of the conduct 
and character of others. It may perhaps be in 
part accounted for upon a received principle, that 
whatever lowers another is felt, in imagination 
at least, as tending to exalt ourselves. This, 
however, while it may aiford some slight pallia- 
tion of the circumstance, can by no means justify 
or excuse it. That feeling of complacency, on 
witnessing or hearing of the faults of others, 
which men so frequently experience, and not 
seldom betray, is an odious and malevolent 
feeling which religion requires us to oppose 
with all our might, and strive to extirpate from 
our bosoms. Now nothing will more effectu- 
ally operate to counteract its influence than the 
diligent practice of self-examination. Who- 
. \ 2 
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ever reflects most upon his o'wn conducU vA 
hold most communion with his ovirn heart, ikl 
be least likely to derive pleasure from a w 
of the vices and frailties of his brethren, ni 
least disposed to scrutinize their actions wA\ 
a rash and unbecoming severity. For this kl 
has little leisure, being engaged in matters d^ 
closer and more personal importance. Fcr 
this he has little inclination, since, in propor- 
tion as he advances in self-knowledge, he findi 
greater cause for humiliation in the presence 
of him who is the great Searcher of hearts. 
Hence, instead of flattering his .vanity and 
self-esteem, by comparing himself w^ith othm 
who perhaps have forfeited the good opinion of 
society, he learns to measure his practice 
by that rule of unerring rectitude which the 
divine law holds up as the true model for his 
imitation. He now discovers how vastly short 
he falls of what he ought to be. The view 
of other men's vices and failings now becomes 
to him rather a source of grief than satisfac- 
tion, and his feelings more resemble those of 
the devout Psalmist, when he exclaimed — 
*' Rivers of waters run down mine eyes, be- 
cause men keep not thy law." 

Of the importance of the great duty of self- 
examination St. Paul was fully convinced. On 
taking a retrospect of his conduct, more espe- 
cially with regard to his apostolic labours, he 
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** knew nothing by," or ** of himself." He 
well knew that he was not perfect ; but he was 
unable to fix on any particular circumstance in 
which he appeared to have grossly neglected his 
obvious duty. Yet he was ** not/' he observed, 
" hereby justii&ed." " He that judgeth me," 
he says, *' is the Lord." God, who is greater 
than my heart, and who knoweth all things, 
may perceive many spots and imperfections, 
where I can discover few or none. He may 
account me culpable or defective in many in- 
stances where I suppose myself innocent. He 
alone is the infallible judge of my actions. 
To his wisdom and equity I bow with the most 
profound submission. I console myself with 
the thought of his mercy. I await his decison 
with mingled hope and fear. 

The example of the apostle, as to this parti 
cular, may suggest a practical reflection of great 
importance. If St. Paul, with his eminent 
gifts and graces, was conscious of lying thus 
open to self-ignorance and self-delusion, how 
needful for the generality of true christians 
must be a caution against this danger ! If St. 
Paul would not assert his innocence with re- 
spect to matters, in which he could charge 
himself with no wilful neglect, and in which 
he never was accused of neglect by others, 
how much does it become the ordinary believer 
to be modest, humble, vigilant, and circumspect ! 
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lie, who has far less to boast of, and whose 
conscience, when faithfully consulted^ will pro- 
bably remind him of numerous failures in the 
performance of his duty! 

But self-examination will be found most 
effectual, when carried on with reference to 
the day of judgment; called, in the text, 
'' the coming of the Lord/' At this great day, 
the characters and conditions of all human be- 
ings will be finally determined : the counsels 
of all hearts will be made manifest^ and 
every man will receive his pro^r praise or 
blame from God^ The solemnities of the 
last day are, in the text, forcibly brought 
within the compass of a few words. At this 
tribunal the Son of man will preside, and no- 
thing will escape his scrutiny. Ten thousand 
acts of secret wickedness, now only known to 
the omniscient eye of heaven, will then be 
disclosed and published. Crimes, which had 
eluded all search of human investigation, and 
over which the stream of ages had rolled, 
apparently sinking them in oblivion beyond 
the chance of recovery, will then be drawn 
forth to light, and will receive their final re- 
compense. Then many an act of secret un- 
obtrusive piety will be honoured with the pub- 
lic approbation of the Judge. Then many a 
deed of disinterested charity, done in secret, 
will be rewarded openly. Then many an in- 
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dividual, whose name was unheard of beyond 
the narrow circle of his private acquaintance, 
will rise into everlasting remembrance before 
the throne of God ; while others, whose ex- 
ploits have filled the trumpet of fame, and em- 
bellished the page of history, will be forced to 
" lie down in" endless shame and " sorrow." 
Then in short " every man will have praise in 
God." Every work being brought into judg- 
ment, all will receive according to what they 
have done in the body, whether it be good 
or evil. The righteous will be crowned with 
glory, honour, and immortality: the wicked 
will be " punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power." 

Let not this day be ever studiously banished 
from our minds. All consideration of it is 
easily discarded amidst the hurry of worldly 
cares and pursuits. The thought, it must be ad- 
mitted, will make us deeply serious— and should 
we not be so in whatever concerns the soul ? — 
but need not make us gloomy and dejected. 
In proportion as we are rightly preparing for 
this great event, any such tendency will be 
less conspicuous. Meanwhile our wishes, hopes 
and imaginations, whatever they be, can nei- 
ther alter the counsels of divine wisdom, nor 
retard their execution for a moment. If the 
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Bible be a revelation from heaven, the day d 
the Lord will come. Let us see that it come 
not upon us, '' as a thief in the night/' sud- 
denly and by surprise. This resemblance will 
hold good, should we die unprepared to meet 
it, for the day of death, since it puts an end to 
our probation, is to each individual, virtually 
and substantially, the day of judgment. Let 
us, then carefully " examine ourselves, "whether 
we be in the faith ;" on what foundation we 
are resting our hopes as to futurity, and what 
progress we are making in the way to heaven. 
Let us inquire whether we be building on Jesus 
Christ, the true corner-stone ; whether the love 
and power of sin be losing gound in our hearts, 
and the dominion of righteousness and true ho- 
liness be gradually advancing in their stead. 
Thus let us ** judge ourselves" now, that we 
be not ** judged of fhe Lord" to our condenma- 
tion, hereafter. With regard to all other kinds 
of judgment, let us be exceedingly cautious and 
circumspect. Whenever we find ourselves dis- 
posed to scrutinize the characters of others, 
either for the gratification of ill-nature, or for 
idle amusement, which, though not equally 
odious with the former, is equally unwise, let 
us pause, and turn immediately to something 
better and more profitable. Let us reflect that 
this is not our proper business. Let us be re- 
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minded of the reply given by our Saviour to 
Peter, when that apostle came forward with a 
question implying no malignity, but only one 
of more curiosity than importance — " What is 
that to thee ?" said Jesus, *' Follow thou me." 
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ON OUR SAVIOUR'S CALL TO REPENTANCE. 



St. Luke v. 32. 

I CAMS NOT TO CALL THE RIOHTBOUS, BUT SINNERS TO U 

PENTANCE." 



Tins is one of the passages^ in our Lord*s dis- 
courses, which seem to call for particular ex- 
planation. Some, on first hearing it^ may be 
tempted to inquire — ** Are there then, in- 
deed, any human beings of whom, in strictness 
of speech, it can be affirmed, that they need 
no repentance? Were any such characters 
living, at the period of our Saviour's ministry? 
Or has the world, since its creation, ever pro- 
duced such patterns of holiness and obedience ?" 
These questions must be answered in the ne- 
gative, at least with regard to all who have 
reached the age of reflection and free agency ; 
who have lived long enough to be capable of ac- 
tual and wilful sin. No such persons, not need- 
ing repentance, are now in existence upon 
earth : none such have appeared, since the fall 
of our first parents ; nor, in all probability. 
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will any such be found, to the end of time. 
The word of divine inspiration cannot contra 
diet itself; and the. uniform tenor of its state- 
ments accords with the declaration that " all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God." Now, wherever sin is, repentance 
must be necessary ; and without it, we read, 
all must perish. As to the fact of a principle 
of moral corruption and degeneracy being con- 
spicuous in human nature, there is no difference 
betwixt man and man, though the degree of its 
prevalence, as developed in the amount of actual 
guilt, varies perhaps in each individual. One 
only ever came in the likeness of human flesh, 
who was, strictly and absolutely, " without 
sin ;" — namely, " the man Christ Jesus." We 
must therefore look for some other explanation 
of the text than one which would suppose 
Imman beings so free from pollution as to need 
no purification in the blood of the Redeemer, 
and so blameless and upright as to render it 
superfluous that they should be summoned to 
repentance. 

Where then shall we find a clue to the dis- 
covery of Saviour's meaning in this passage ? 
Every difficulty will vanish, if we take a com- 
bined view of the occasion upon which his 
words were spoken ; the persons to whom they 
were addressed ; and the characters for whose 
consolation they were Intended. 
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The occasion, which gave rise to the dech- 
ration of the text, was the calling of St. Mat- 
thew, here denominated Levi. This penon 
was originally a publican, or one of the collec- 
tors of the revenue ; a class of men who bore 
an ill name for fraud, extortion, and oppression. 
Like most of this ocupation^ he had probably 
incurred, and perhaps had fully merited, the 
reproach. He was sitting at the receipt of 
custom, when our Lord came up to him. Lit- 
tle, we may suppose, did Matthew, when he 
first beheld this divine teacher, anticipate the 
sudden and surprising change which w^as about 
to take place in his own character and con- 
dition. His conversion appears to have been 
one strictly miraculous, and is accordingly not 
proper to be applied as a precedent for judging 
of the general course of the divine dispensa- 
tions, in the recovery of sinners. " Jesus said 
unto him, follow me.'' There was a mild but 
resistless authority, in the call, which struck 
him as he never had been struck before. A 
divine light darted instantaneously upon his 
soul. He rose from his employment, actuated 
by a secret impulse which perhaps he might 
not at first have perfectly comprehended, but 
which he found it impossible to disobey. He 
** left all, rose up, and followed Christ," Strong 
indeed was the energy of divine grace which 
thus in a moment transformed a rapacious pub* 
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lican into a self-denying follower of the Son of 
God ; which softened a heart that perhaps had 
been long hardened by the practice of extor- 
tion and iniquity; which elevated and ennobled 
a mind that had been " cleaving to the dust," 
and purified a spirit that had been "wallow- 
ing in the mire;" which inspired a man with 
faith to forego an employment from which he 
derived hii gains, and procured his very sub- 
sistence ; wliich taught " the vile person" to 
become " liberal," and " the churl" to show 
himself " bountiful;" which, in short, out of a 
publican and sinner, produced a saint, an apos- 
tle, and an Evangelist. Such was the change 
wrought upon this converted publican. And 
how did he evince it? How did he testify 
the fervour which had newly sprung up in his 
heart? He made a great feast in his house, 
at which he entertained our Lord and his dis- 
ciples. Feeling that he had received an inesti- 
mable benefit, though perhaps he was as yet 
unable to comprehend it in its full extent, he 
was forward to display his gratitude by cordial 
and liberal hospitality towards the author of 
his happiness. While our Saviour is sitting 
with his disciples, at the table of his new con- 
vert, come up the Scribes and Pharisees, with 
their accustomed murmuring, sarcasms, and 
reproaches. They ask — " Why eateth your 
master with publicans and sinners ?" Our Lord 
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immediately perceives the drift of their ques- 
tion, and the feeling of insidious malice whidi 
had suggested it. '' They that are whole/* he 
replies, *' need not a physician, but they that 
are sick. I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance." 

The denomination of *' sinners'' here be- 
longs principally to those who are sinners in 
the worst sense; to persons of disreputable 
characters ; of manners openly and notoriously 
immoral. Respecting the sense in which the 
term '' righteous" is to be understood, this is 
not quite so easy to be determined. It is 
thought by some to allude to the self-righte- 
ous ; — to those who, like most of the Pharisees, 
were righteous only in their own esteem. By 
others, however, it is supposed to denote persons, 
who, though by no means exempt from human 
frailty and corruption are virtuous in a- com- 
parative point of view, and as distinguished 
from the greatest sinners. 

Many are of opinion that the word " righte- 
ous" has no allusion, in this place, to the self- 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees ; but 
it well deserves to be considered whether the 
sense, here objected to, may not be the true 
one. Had our Saviour no intention of reprov- 
ing these persons ? This surely cannot be main- 
tained. If then he meant to reprove them, 
upon this occasion, against what part of their 
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character could his censure be directed, but 
their well-known propensity to esteem them- 
selves righteous, while they despised others "i 

This interpretation seems not a little proba- 
ble from St. Matthew's account of his own 
conversion, where he introduces the whole 
of our Saviour's answer, related in part 
only by St. Luke. " They that be whole,'' 
said our Saviour, " need not a physician, but 
they thatare sick. But go ye," he continues, — 
addressing himself to the Pharisees, — " go 
ye, and learn what that meaneth. I will have 
mercy, and not sacrifice : for I am not come to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance." 
" I will have mercy and not sacrifice" — " I 
rank mercy above sacrifice. The settled and 
enduring precepts of moral rectitude are to be 
preferred before ordinances of temporary obli- 
gation. The ceremonial institutions and ob- 
servances of the law of Moses are indeed 
matters of importance, as they proceed from 
divine authority. But other things there are 
of greater moment, to which, when both are 
incompatible in the same act and at the same 
instant, the former must always yield. Of this 
number are mercy and compassion. The act of 
converting a sinner from the error of his ways 
is, in God's esteem, above all those minute ob- 
servances of ceremonial purity upon which 
you Pharisees are accustomed to pride your- 
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selves, to the neglect of the weightier matters 
of the law. Cease then to condemn me for 
associating with the greatest sinners. Those 
unworthy beings I came to save. They some- 
times will thankfully accept my gracious offers, 
when others proudly reject them. Ye Phari- 
sees, who imagine yourselves sufficiently righte- 
ous already, are in greater danger of refusing 
my proffered aid, as one who labours under a 
latent distemper, of which he is unconscious, 
revolts at the mention of the physician. Trou- 
ble me, then, no longer with your cavils. I 
am not, at this moment, particularly address- 
ing myself to you. My attention is now chiefly 
directed to different objects. Approach me, 
ye great transgressors, provided you be peni- 
tent. Your offences may have been more in 
number than those of the persons who look 
down upon you with disdain ; but, in disregard- 
ing my doctrine, they commit a more unpar- 
donable sin than any of which you can be 
accused. You are the heavy laden: I will 
ease you of the burden of guilt and fear. You 
labour under a sense of demerit and a load of 
sorrow: I will give you rest." 

This interpretation of our Saviour's words 
may perhaps be objected to, upon the ground 
bf its ironical import. But this objection is 
surely of little weight. There is an irony, 
sober and digniiied, which may befit the lips 
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Tof the holiest person. Did not the prophet 
j EHjah break forth into a severe mockery of 
the priests of Baal, when they presumed to set 
I up their vile superstitions against the altar of 
I the living God? Has not St. Paul a few pas- 
I sages which cannot be well understood, except 
I on the supposition of well-placed irony? Is 
not the Almighty himself represented, though 
doubtless but in condescension to the weakness 
of the human mind, as " laughing at the cala- 
mity" of obstinate transgressors, and "mock- 
ing at their fear?" When our Lord compares 
the unreasonable tradueers of himself and John 
the Baptist to peevish children in the market- 
place, who can sympathize with neither mirth 
nor mourning, does he not convey a reproof 
somewhat at variance with the usual solemnity 
of his manner, and which may be termed sati- 
rical, without any such lightness as could de- 
tract from the dignity of his character? And 
when, as in the text, he declares that he " came 
not to call the righteous to repentance," why 
may we not suppose him to have levelled an 
ironical reproof at the self-righteous Scribes 
and Pharisees ? To them was his discourse 
addressed. It condemned their excessive at- 
tachment to ceremonial, and frequent disregard 
of moral precepts. It was designed as a reply 
to their malicious cavils. That reply loses 
much of its force, if we conceive it to contain 
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no allusion to their pride and hypocrisy. Upoi| 
such a supposition^ it might only have tenddl 
to confirm them in their arrogance. ' Had th^ 
been given to understand that, by ** the righte- 
ous/' our Lord meant those only i¥ho might be 
accounted such in a comparative point of riew, 
would they not have felt justified in regarding 
his words as a gratifying acknowledgment of 
the superior purity of their practice? And 
would he have said or done any thing to 
strengthen that spirit of self-delusion in whidi 
the great danger of the Pharisees consisted! 
Upon these grounds I cannot but think the 
opinion a probable one, which gives to the term 
*^ righteous/* as it occurs in this passage, a 
somewhat ironical and satirical construction. 

If, however, we adopt the opinion of others, 
who hold that our Lord had no such meaning, 
we must suppose him to intend, by the ** righte- 
ous," those who might be deemed such in a 
comparative point of view. And these may 
be divided into two classes; either persons 
who had been preserved from gross and flagrant 
immoralities, or persons who, already converted, 
had displayed the influence of their new prin- 
ciples in the substantial amendment of their 
lives. 

It can hardly be thought that the latter were 
the class here intended. For how could our 
Saviour affirm concerning such, that he did not 




come to call them to repentance? They had, 
it is true, already repented of their sins ; but, 
in consequence of whose call and invitation ? 
Evidently the iiappy effects had been brought 
about through that Redeemer, without whose 
merits and mediation no repentance can remove 
our guilt. He it was, who, being " exalted to 
give repentance," as well as " remission of 
sins," provided that grace which assisted them 
in returning to the fold from which, like sheep, 
they had gone astray. He therefore certainly 
did come to call such persons, now righteous, 
to repentance. 

Let us then suppose our Lord's expression to 
refer to those, who, in consequence of their 
having been preserved from gross iniquity, and a 
heavy burden of guilt, might be termed " the 
righteous"' in a comparative point of view. 
What will be the force of his language when thus 
interpreted? — " I come not to call the righte- 
ous, but sinners to repentance. I came indeed 
to save all ; for all need my salvation, and to all 
is it freely offered. Yet some there are who, 
comparatively speaking, may be denominated 
righteous ; some who bave contracted far less 
guilt than others. I came to call both descrip- 
tions of characters to repentance ; but espe- 
cially the most unworthy. These vile persons, 
whom you Pharisees look down upon with 
contempt ; whom you separate from your 
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company, and whose very touch you scrupu- 
lously avoid, as contagious and contaminating; 
— these I come principally to restore and save. 
The good physician bestows his chief pains on 
the most sickly and distempered, provided 
their case be not hopeless. The tender faither 
is most anxious about the prodigal, who has 
wandered from his home, provided there be 
any prospect of his return. Abandoned by 
others, by me they shall not be discarded. 1 
will receive them ; and the very circumstance 
of their being objects of scorn and neglect 
makes it impossible that they should be over- 
looked by me. I came not to call the righte- 
ous, but sinners to repentance." — Gracious 
and compassionate Saviour, how consoling are 
thy words ! How do they " drop as the honey- 
comb," to sweeten the bitterest sorrows ! How 
do they ** distil as the dew," to soften the most 
obdurate heart! Bring then thy remedies, thou 
great Physician ! and make us whole of what- 
soever disease we have. The remedies may 
be sharp, but they cannot be unnecessary, if 
prepared by thy wisdom, and administered by 
thy hand. Whatever they be, let us cheerfully 
submit to their application, and so find " rest 
unto our souls." 

The words of the text have been now ex- 
plained according to the two interpretations 
of which they are susceptible. Of these, some 
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will prefer one, and some the other ; but both 
are admissible, and perfectly consistent with 
sound doctrine. Both lead to the most useful 
inferences and results. — Let me then conclude 
this discourse with a few practical remarks ob- 
viously suggested by the subject of the text. 

And, in the first place, let no true penitent 
despair of mercy, how great soever may have 
been his past transgressions. The weight and 
number of a person's transgressions may form, 
doubtless, a great bar, but are, in no case, 
an insurmountable impediment in the way of 
his salvation. Happily our present state is, 
at the worst, infinitely better than that of the 
fallen angels. None, who have not yet tasted 
of their bitter lot, have sunk so low as to be 
incapable of rising; nor is any guilt of a die too 
deep for the purifying operation of the " blood 
which cleanseth from all sin." A Manasseh 
was forgiven, though stained with some of the 
most horrible crimes of which human nature 
is capable. The woman in the gospel, whose 
sins had been many, received a full remission. 
—Let such examples administer hope and com- 
fort to all who are sincerely disposed to turn 
from the error of their ways. 

Let all such, I say, be comforted, but such 
only. This is of the utmost importance to be 
remembered. The discovery of God's free and 
abundant mercy, through Christ, has been 
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sometimes perniciously misrepreBented aoi 
abused. An unguarded enthusiami, founded 
on hasty and erroneous views of scriptnre, bt 
led some, unconscious, it is to be hoped, of 
the real tendency of their own doctrine, to 
encourage the opinion that enormity <yf g^ 
will generally place a man in more fitfoor- 
able circumstances for salvation than a cxHirse 
of comparative inoffensiveness and virtue ; tbatf, 
in short, the farther he appears to be iram God, 
the stronger is the probability that he will, 
sooner or later, be brought nigh. But is not 
this to make the holy Jesus the ** minister of 
sin?'* Is it not to poison the well-spring of 
life, and turn it into a fountain of death and de- 
struction ? True it is, — Christ came to save the 
most profligate as well as the most apparently 
uirtuous. But the sinners, to whom his salva- 
tion is actually extended, must be true peni- 
tents. He came not to encourage us in ini- 
quity — God forbid ! — but to redeem us from it. 
While he opens the arms of his forgiveness to 
the prodigal, he receives none but the prodigal 
who runs to meet his embrace, and weeps upon 
the bosom of his long-forsaken father. He pre- 
pares his hospitable board for all ; but admits 
none to partake of it, except those who answer 
his invitation with ready and thankful hearts. 
The bidden guests, who, having refused to 
come, so far presume upon his goodness as to 
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ijmagine they may force themselves upon him at 
-their pleasure, " shall not taste of his supper." 
■Guard then agaiust all approaches to such im- 
(piety. Think not that the greatness of your guilt 
«an, of itself, ever operate in your favour, as a 
-recommendation to the divine mercy. Should 
the thought intrude but for a moment, banish 
it without delay. Look at the results of gene- 
ral experience. Will vice change its nature and 
its tendencies to suit the sinner's convenience? 
Will habit, almost as indelible as the leopard's 
spots, ever grow weaker, the longer it has pre- 
vailed ? Will atrocious crimes ever cease to 
stupify the conscience, to harden the heart, to 
obliterate the sense of shame, and to close up 
the avenues of repentance ? Do not such 
crimes sometimes arm the sinner with an awful 
spirit of presumption, and cause him to rush, 
like Judas, with the fury, but not the innocence 
of a maniac, upon the naked sword of divine 
vengeance? Avoid then great transgressions, 
as you would the fall of a precipice. Pray to 
be kept from all sins, but especially from the 
most presumptuous. It is possible that you 
may repent, but probabilities are fearfully 
against you. Dread repeated delays in set- 
ting about the work of your salvation, it is 
possible that conversion may come at last ; but 
the risk is too tremendous to be incurred. For 
what if death should forestall the hap))y change, 
and forestall it beyond hope of remedy 'f 
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But, in the next place, are there really aiy 
who are prone to imagine that they '' need m 
repentance ?" Preserved from great tranflgro- 
sions, do they fondly look back upon a life 
spent in habits of decorum and commendable 
activity ? Do they boast of not having delibe- 
rately wronged and oppressed their neighbours! 
Do they lay a stress upon their having filled 
the common relations of life, not only without 
any gross misconduct, but in a reputable man- 
ner ? This indeed, if it be true, is ^well ; thoogli 
still, upon the most favourable supposition, our 
sins and imperfections will be found far too 
numerous to entitle us to any reward of obedi- 
ence, on the footing of our own deserts. In 
order to obtain salvation, we shall still need the 
atonement of the Saviour, and the repentance 
which belongs to a sinner. But may not such 
persons be deceiving themselves? May not 
the high estimate they are disposed to form of 
their own characters be a false estimate ? May 
it not proceed from a very low and inadequate 
conception of the demands of the divine law ? 
Are they aware that this law requires perfect 
obedience, and denounces a threat of punish- 
ment against all who swerve, though but in the 
least degree, from its injunctions ? Have they 
indeed so minutely examined their past lives as 
to feel assured that they are not chargeable 
with numberless deviations from this standard 
of duty ? Above all, can they answer for the 
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rectitude of the motives which have influenced 
their conduct ? Or are they ignorant that, with 
God, the motive is everything? Their memo- 
ries cannot retrace much that has been amiss. 
But may not their memories be, in this respect, 
a very insufficient guide to truth — very partial 
and very treacherous ? May they not he blinded 
by self-love, overlooking the darker side, and 
exclusively occupied with the brighter ? This 
was the error of the Pharisee in the temple. 
The catalogue of his virtues might have been, 
in part, correct. Not an adulterer, not an ex- 
tortioner, not an unjust person, he might have 
proved himself, in some respects, very superior 
to the downcast publican whom he regarded 
with so much disdain. But he never examined 
the opposite side of his account. He never 
suspected that, even supposing his self-com- 
mendation in some degree just, he might still 
find the balance of his guilt fearfully operating 
against him. It never occurred to him, that, 
though all which he claimed had been his due, 
the single circumstance of his despising a con- 
trite brother might have been alone sufficient 
to outweigh his merits, and to seal his con- 
demnation. Let us then beware of imitating 
his pride. Let none imagine, for a moment, that 
they are too righteous to need repentance. 
This would be indeed a device of Satan, by 
which he would most eflectuatly destroy the 
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soul. Many may have more to answer fail 
ourselves ; but all have much. The bsj 
lions require forgiveness ; and what thai 
be said of those thoughts, words, and 
which, did we but deal faithfuUy with ooi 
sciences, we could not review^ without fe 
of deep humiliation, shame, and sorrow t-4^ ^ 
have then but one foundation of hope; the! 
who ^' came to call sinners to repentance/ 
us ever look unto him as *' the author and] 
of our faith.'* Let us deeply feel, and 
fully acknowledge his compassion, grace, 
love. Let us obey his merciful invitations, h] 
calling us to repentance, though he may expoftl 
us to transient sorrows, he is preparing for v 
eventual and endless joys. He calls us to 
'* glory, honour, and immortality.'* He points 
us to a '^ treasure laid up for us in the heavens.** 
The path, by which he conducts us to the pro- 
mised inheritance, may be rugged ; but the 
end of the journey would make ample amends 
for all the difficulties of the road, were those 
difficulties more formidable than they really 
are. Only let us pursue our pilgrimage under 
his constant guidance and assistance, and 
through the aid of his grace we shall persevere, 
and at length obtain the prize. 
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ON GRATITUDE FOR THE BLESSINGS OF RE- 
DEMPTION, AS IT CONSTITUTES A MOTIVE 
TO OBEDIENCE. 

2 Cou. V. 14, 15. 



•< 



TUS LOVE OP CHRIST GONSTRAINKTH VB, BBCAU8B WE THUS 
JUDGE ; THAT, IF ONE DIED FOR ALL, THEN WERE ALL DEAD ; 
AND THAT HE DIED FOR ALL» THAT THEY, WHICH LIVE, SHOULD 
NOT HENCEFORTH LITE UNTO THEMSELVES, BUT UNTO HIM 
WHICH DIED FOR THEM, AND ROSE AGAIN." 



The obedience of a faithful servant of God is 
not derived from any single source of action^ to 
the exclusion of every other, but may proceed 
from a variety of considerations, all conspiring 
to promote the grand result of a holy and con- 
sistent practice. There are several motives or 
principles by which the conduct of a true chris- 
tian may be lawfully and properly influenced. 
The desire of happiness, implanted in every 
human bosom, may be one. The sense of duty 
may be another. A third may consist in a 
deep conviction of the intrinsic excellency of 
the divine precepts ; of their tendency to pro- 
mote the highest moral improvement and su- 
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preme dignity of man. Sometimes the dread 
of future punishment, at other times the hope 
of future reward may stimulate his diligemx 
and exertions. At other times, the strong feel- 
ing of gratitude, derived from the contempb- 
tion of his Redeemer's goodness, may be the 
powerful spring which sets in motion the ma- 
chinery of his practice. Each of these con- 
siderations may co-operate with the rest. Each 
may predominate in the mind at particular 
seasons. Peculiar circumstances may impart 
a momentary prevalence, sometimes to one of 
them, and sometimes to another. Each, in 
short, may supply a lawful and scriptural mo- 
tive to obedience. Each may be productive of 
the most salutary effects, and may contribute, 
in its degree, towards the formation of that 
exalted pattern of christian virtue which is 
exemplified in the *' man of God, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works." 

But, amongst the various considerations 
which may operate as lawful principles of obe- 
dience, there is no one upon which the writers 
of the New Testament place a stronger, or 
more frequent stress, than a lively remem- 
brance of the love of Christ. This is their 
favourite theme. " We love him," says the 
apostle John, " because he first loved us.** 
St. Peter exhorts the christian converts to a 
holy conversation, as those who had " tasted 
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^^at the Lord was gracious." St. Paul, in one 
Iplace, dissuades the Corintliians from itnpu- 
llfity, by suggesting; the consideration that they 
■were "bought with a price;" the price of 
i;^eir Redeemer's blood. In another, he urges 
I them to a liberal relief of their indigent bre- 
I thren, by setting before them the " grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ," who, " though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich." Else- 
where we find him enforcing the duty of mutual 
forbearance and forgiveness, by the considera- 
tion of the love of God in extending pardon to 
the guilty, through the sacrifice of his only be- 
gotten Son. — " Be ye kind one to another, ten- 
der hearted, forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ's sake hath forgiven you." It would 
be tedious to introduce more scriptural pas- 
sages to the same effect. 1 shall only subjoin 
the emphatic declaration of the text — " The 
love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge, that, if one died for all, then were all 
dead ; and that he died for all, that they, which 
live, should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again." Li all the passages here referred to, 
the following important idea seems intended 
to be conveyed ; that the love of God and of 
Christ was exhibited in so striking and won- 
derful a manner, by the scheme of human re- 
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demption accomplished through the death anij 
resurrection of the incarnate Saviour, that tk' 
remembrance of it should kindle in our boflooi 
a warm, lively, and steady principle of gnb- 
tude. Causing us to render our best retnms d 
obedience for such great and inestimable faeae- 
fits. 

Perhaps this idea is found more fully ex- 
panded and developed in the words of die 
text than in any other passage of the wiit- 
ings of St. Paul. His description of our 611 
and recovery may be first briefly noticecL '* All 
were dead ;" that is» all were '' dead in tres- 
passes and sins :" all stood exposed to the threat- 
ened penalty of disobedience. Under these 
circumstances, when '* all werie " thus *' dead,** 
Christ "died for all." He yielded up himself a 
" propitiation for the sins of the whole world/' 
And what was the grand moral result designed 
to be brought about by this glorious '^ dispensa- 
tion of the grace of God ?" It was this ; — that 
they, who live, or who become partakers of the 
hope of salvation by virtue of the death of 
Christ, should no longer live unto themselves 
only, and follow their sinful lusts and appetites, 
as they once did, but that, deeply impressed 
with a sense of their Redeemer's goodness, 
they should now live unto him who died for 
them and rose again, by entering upon^ and 
persevering in a course of sincere conformity to 
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*he divine precepts. To this the love of Christ, 
1 80 abundantly manifested, might well constrain 
■ them. Though, as a motive influencing the 
I will of a free agent, it could imply no neces- 
I sity or compulsion, in the strict meaning of 
I those expressions, it was still calculated to ope- 
I rate with the force of a moral principle of the 
greatest weight and efficacy. — " The love of 
Christ constraineth us," 

Let me then proceed to inquire what there 
is, in the consideration of the love of Christ to- 
wards mankind, which recommends it, as a 
principle of obedience, to our particular culti 
vation and regard. 

I. It is a consideration which seems pecu- 
liar to our fallen race. We know of no class 
of intelligent creatures to whom this consider- 
ation has a close and intimate reference, ex- 
cept ourselves. Possibly there may be such 
beings throughout the vast extent of the uni- 
verse ; beings who, like man, have transgressed 
the laws of their Creator, and to whom, as to 
man, the sacrifice of Christ is made effectual 
for pardon and salvation. This, however, is, at 
best, mere conjecture, resting upon no satisfac- 
tory evidence, nor even upon any considerable 
grounds of probability. We are therefore war- 
ranted in regarding gratitude, arising from the 
love of Christ, as a motive or principle of ac- 
tion peculiar to the posterity of Adam. It is 
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clear that the angels and celestial spiriU aR 
incapable of feeling the force of this principk. 
Having never sinned, they never stood in wA 
of a Saviour, and never required the help of u 
atonement. Again, it is equally clear that the 
powers of darkness and the foUen angdt, 
though doubtless they might have been re- 
deemed by the all-sufficient merits of Christ, 
had the Almighty willed their salvation, are 
incapable of feeling its force, because they are, 
by his inexorable decree, ** reserved in ev^- 
lasting chains," without hope of remedy or 
escape. For them there is no deliverer. No 
feeble ray of divine compassion reaches their 
gloomy dwelling. All around them is darkness 
and despair. '' Christ took not oq him the na- 
ture of angels." He might have redeemed 
fallen angels, as well as fallen man ; but his 
inscrutable wisdom forbade the interposition, 
and barred their prison for eternity. Gratitude, 
therefore, can have no place in their bosoms. 
While, however, celestial spirits were thus 
abandoned to the bitter consequences of their 
rebellion, disobedient man was pitied, suc- 
coured, and saved. It was " the seed of 
Abraham" with which Christ invested himself. 
It was *' the likeness of man" in which he ap- 
peared. Thus the view of his redeeming grace 
and love is a consideration which may be 
termed peculiar to ourselves. 
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It is true, indeed, that the Saviour of raan- 
Jcind, being himself a partaker of the incompre- 
hensible Godhead, is an object of love and 
adoration to all the hosts of heaven. Angels 
"must love and worship him as their Creator, 
their preserver, their sovereign Lord. Angels 
must be grateful for his benefits. But their 
gratitude, pure and exalted as it is, must evi- 
dently be an emotion somewhat different from 
the like feeling, as it prevails in human beings. 
They feel the goodness of Christ, as he is God. 
But they cannot feel his goodness, as conde- 
scending to become one of themselves ; as 
made after their likeness, and suffering in their 
nature, and on their behalf. They know how 
to appreciate his love towards mankind. They 
rejoice in its exhibition and effects. It is a 
subject which they continually " desire to look 
into." But they cannot enter into it with that 
persona! interest and delight which belong to 
those only, who are the immediate objects of 
his " great salvation." 

II. The love of Christ is a consideration, 
forming the noblest principle of obedience. It 
stands connected with the finest affections of 
the soul. It is connected with the feeling of 
gratitude; an exalted feeling, because, though 
closely allied to self-love, it is always found to 
prevail chiefly in the largest and most liberal 
minds. The fear of punishment is a principle 
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of action more proper to a slare tkan to c 
intelligent being, conscious of free ageacr. 
Though by no means unscriptural or inadsiii- 
sible, when it is found acting in union witi 
better motives, it gradually ceases to apexdlat, 
or at least to predominate, as a christian il- 
vances in faith, hope, and charity; in gna 
and holiness. Even the prospect of future re- 
ward, though in a certain degree identified witk 
the love of our Redeemer, as it is connected 
with the hope of enjoying his presence in 
glory, is still, considered in itself, a less exalted 
feeling than the feeling of gratitude. The seme 
of duty too, so far as it is associated with the 
idea of compulsion arising from the command of 
a superior, is a motive nearly allied to the fear 
of punishment. Thus viewed, it can hardly be 
termed the most dignified sentiment of the 
breast. Gratitude is a nobler emotion. Gra- 
titude is a beautiful remnant of man's primeval 
innocence and virtue, restoring him to some- 
what of his original rectitude in paradise, where 
every act of obedience was the prompt and 
willing movement of a generous and exalted 
spirit. 

III. The love of Christ is a consideration 
forming the most cheerful principle of obedi- 
ence. It is attended with no painful, no dis- 
s^eeable sensations. " Fear hath torment." 
The dread of punishment, how useful or efiec* 
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tual soever it may sometimes prove, becomes a 
source of great uneasiness, so long as it pre* 
vails. It may lead eventually to happiness ; 
but the path, by which it conducts us thither, 
is rough and thorny. The sense of duty also, 
when viewed merely in the light of obligation 
to obey the commands of a supreme authority, 
is a principle partaking of the same hard cha- 
racter. It rather compels than allures. It 
forces upon us the conviction that we ought to 
perform something, but does not necessarily 
imply the performance of it with alacrity and 
delight. It is only the feeling of love or grati- 
tude, which can impart such a disposition. It 
is the peculiarity of this feeling, that, though 
closely allied under certain aspects to self- 
love, it is an instinctive sentiment of kindness, 
attended with no previous deliberation, no- esti- 
mate of consequences, no cold calculations of 
advantage. It is the ready and lovely e:iEpansion 
af a ** willing mind.'* It prompts to cheerful 
exertion. It finds greater pleasure in giving 
than in receiving. Wh6n powerfully felt, it is 
never satisfied, so long as any thing, which it 
has the means of accomplishing, remains to be 
done. — Let these observations be applied to 
tiie love of Christ. Our friends can do for us 
but little comparatively ; and their favours will 
often admit of being repaid with interest. But 
who can estimate the love of Christ in the re- 

p2 
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corery of a fallen world ? Who can 
or measure its extent ? It '' passes 
and has a ** breadth, length, depth, and: 
which no mind can follow, and no ii 
can grasp. Thus gratitude for the love of I 
when in lively and powerful exercise, is fih^ 
other gratitude. It can never find a phetl 
which to stop, — a moment at \irhich to 
because it must ever remain sensible tliitil 
best exertions of obedience will, after all, 
vastly short of the value of those favours 
it studies to acknowledge. — But -we may 
the subject under a different aspect. The 
vours of an earthly benefactor may soinetiM| 
bring more pain than pleasure. They mayki 
such as to oppress the mind with an intolenkkl 
sense of obligation. In such a feelings iheieii^ 
at least as much pride as gratitude ; and, a 
whatever proportion pride, or the spirit of ri- 
valry prevails, the warm feeling of gratitude 
will subside and evaporate. This however can- 
not apply to those returns of obedience which 
a true Christian renders to his divine Liord and 
master. For, though he well knows that his 
best efforts are utterly unequal to the weight 
and value of the benefits received, yet this ii 
not a consideration which can operate to over- 
burden or depress his spirits ; since he knows, 
at the same time, that '^ the willing mind is ac- 
cepted," and that, with respect to God, all ideas 
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rivalry are too impious and absurd to be en- 
"^ttuned for a moment. 
*^IV. The love of Christ is a consideration 
"hning the most effectual principle of obedi- 
* ce. There is no incentive to diligent service 
^e love of the master whom we are called 
"d serve. Other incitements are slow and 
"Loubtful, compared with this. A sense of 
■'•''he beauty and excellency of virtue is a senti- 
^nent too remote and too refined to operate, 
'**mth any force, in the bosoms of the multitude. 
-Even they, who are best qualified to appreci- 
- ate its value, find it but a feeble barrier against 
the attractions of present ease and enjoyment. 
^' The hope of future reward is a motive of greater 
• efficacy ; but this likewise will often be found 
ri insufficient for overcoming the indolence and 
I grovelling propensities of our nature. The 
r fear of punishment will unquestionably pro- 
( duce great effects. It will drive, though it 
cannot draw. It will rouse and compel to 
action, though it cannot allure and invite. 
But even the operation of this powerful mo- 
tive depends upon circumstances. A slight 
punishment will occasion little fear. An un- 
certain punishment will perhaps occasion still 
less. Courage and enthusiasm will sometimes 
so fortify the mind, as to render it proof against 
this fear. But contemplate the principle of 
gratitude. Its efficacy, wherever it really pre- 
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vails, is more complete. Whatever we perform 
willingly we are apt to perform effectually. 
Willingness secures diligence; and diligence 
is the forerunner of success. Supposing an 
equality of power and intelligence in two be- 
ings, one, who is actuated by gratitude, will 
do more than another who is actuated only by 
fear. The latter will execute just what is re- 
quired of him, and no more : the former will go 
beyond his allotted task, and surpass the hopes 
of his employer. 

Once more. The love of Christ is a consi- 
deration forming the most lasting principle of 
obedience. Other motives will be lost in the 
fathomless ocean of eternity. The desire of 
happiness and the hope of reward can no longer 
prevail, when our felicity and recompence shall 
be complete; when '' that which is perfect 
shall come, and that which is in part shall be 
done away." '^ Hope, that is seen, is not 
hope :" it then becomes actual and assured 
fruition. The fear of punishment, too^ will 
cease in a future world, with respect to the 
saved ; and, with regard to the lost, it will be 
superseded by the sense and certainty of irre- 
mediable woe. But gratitude for the mercies 
of redemption, like charity, ** never faileth." 
The love of God and of Christ will prevail 
in the bosoms of the just, for ever, and will 
perhaps acquire fresh accessions of fervor and 
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intensity from that state of bliss which will put 
an end to the operation of other and inferior prin- 
ciples. Every object around them may add fuel 
to the sacred flame, and kindle it into a brighter 
bla2se • The happy spirits, deriving much of their 
pleasure from the sympathy of their companions 
in bliss, and being sensible, at each successive 
interval in the flow of eternal ages, that their 
joy is no nearer to its close than it was at its 
commencement, will be habitually led to con* 
nect their perfect felicity with its divine author 
and source. The immediate presence of their 
Saviour will not allow them to forget him, for 
a moment. The results of his redeeming love 
will be so intimately felt in their own experi«- 
ence, and so constantly displayed amongst the 
innumerable company of the blest around them, 
that they will operate with a force irresistible, 
and at present inconceivable. Even the sense 
of duty will be swallowed up in the sense of 
of gratitude. '' Blessing, honour, glory, and 
power be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the lamb for ever and ever;" — 
this will be their favourite anthem, and one of 
which they will never grow tired. 

If the humble and faithful christian cannot 
but act, in some degree, under the impulse of 
gratitude towards his Redeemer, even in this 
poor world ; where the visible presence of that 
Redeemer is unknown ; where his own devout 
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feelings are so languid, and his aims so knj 
where the flesh continually strives against i 
spirit ; and where so many objects, with 
he is necessarily connected, have a 
to restrain the flight of his aflTections, and 
them to the dust ; what must be the differaiRl 
when all these impediments shall be removri: 
when all these earthly links shall be broken oi:| 
when he shall be permitted to rove at hip] 
amidst the pure and perfect enjojnnents of A^l 
heavenly world ; when the things which k^ 
now apprehends by faith only he shall cometf 
length to realize in beatific vision ; and when, 
*^ seeing Christ as he is," he shall be " like hisf 
to all eternity? 

Let these considerations sink deeply into our 
hearts. If we want to secure a principle d 
action which will tend, above all other mo- 
tives, to promote our advancement in every 
christian grace and virtue, let us cultivate the 
principle of gratitude for the mercies of re- 
demption. If we want an incentive which will 
most effectually prompt and enable us to '* live, 
not to ourselves" only, but " unto God ;" let the 
pious remembrance of him who *' died for us, 
and rose again," be ever uppermost in our 
minds. This is not, indeed, the only allow- 
able or commendable motive to a holy life; 
but it is the best and most acceptable. It is, 
as I have shown, the noblest, the most cheer- 
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il, the most eifectvial, and the most lasting 
rinciple of obedience. It is also one which 
Lppears peculiar to the human race ; for the 
'alien angels cannot possess it; and, with re- 
ipect to any other class of intelligent beings, 
e have no assurance that they ever needed an 
^atonement. 

In order that this grand motive may prevail in 
our hearts, and become more and more conspi- 
cuous in our practice, let the means of grace, 
both public and private, be rightly valued and 
diligently sought. Let not the devotions of the 
closet languish. Let not the weekly opportu- 
nities of social worship and public instruction 
pass away unimproved. Let the holy scrip- 
tures be frequently and attentively perused. 
Let serious meditation upon the all-important 
truths of religion, instead of being systematically 
banished from the thoughts, find a place amidst 
our hours of leisure and retirement. Above 
all, let not that solemn and affecting ordinance 
of divine appointment, the Lord's Supper, be 
neglected. Of all religious observances, this, 
when rightly and acceptably performed, is best 
calculated for preserving in our minds a lively 
remembrance ofthe love of Christ. His redeem- 
ing mercy is there commemorated. His dying 
love is there exhibited to our view by such sig- 
nificant emblems, and enforced by a form of 
worship at once so simple and energetic, — at 
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once so touching and sublime, that hard indeed 
must be the heart which is not softened into 
some emotions of pious gratitude, during the 
celebration of this sacred feast. We woayt- 
times hear persons, who are not withoat a le- 
spect for religion, complaining of the influence 
of the world, in rendering their practice so is- 
oonsistent as it is with the obligations of their 
christian calling. They speak of th^ worUlj 
business and connections^ as though the font 
of these obstacles were so overpowering as to 
furnish something like a valid excuse £ot their 
forgetfulness of God, and disregard of their 
spiritual concerns. But, if we obsenre their 
conduct, we shall find that they are livii^ is 
the neglect of those ordinances which mrerQ inr 
stituted for the express purpose of their religi- 
ous benefit and improvement, and which alone 
can weaken and diminish that baneful influr 
ence, proceeding from worldly objects, which 
they profess to lament. How vain then, and 
inconsistent are such complaints ! Do they ex- 
pect that their lives will exhibit the features of 
christian obedience, when little or nothing is 
done to cherish the only principles from which 
such obedience can proceed? Do they hope 
to attain the character of sincere believers, with- 
out any suitable feelings of pious gratitude to 
their Redeemer ? Do they hope to lead a life 
in any degree worthy of their christian calling. 
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while the spirit of true devotion is unfelt, and 
the love of Christ is not a ruling principle in 
their hearts ? 

" If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be Anathema maran-atha." That is; 
" let him be accursed, when the Lord cometh 
to judgment." These are the words of the 
apostle Paul ; and awful words indeed are they 
for the consideration of those who either openly 
" deny the Lord that bought them," or cease not 
to " crucify him afresh," by a life of careless- 
ness, impenitence, and practical irreligion. May 
none of us incur the fearful sentence, involved 
in this anathema, at the last day ! May none 
of us be found among the number of those 
who shall be counted enemies of the Saviour; 
ungrateful for his mercies ; regardless of his 
benefits ; disobedient to his commands ! No ; 
rather let the love of this adorable Redeemer 
" constrain us" to an immediate surrender of 
ourselves to his rightful sway. Let us " take his 
yoke" upon us, which is " easy;" " his burden" 
which is " light," Let us no longer live to our- 
selves, but to him " who died for us, and rose 
again." Remembering that we are " bought 
with price ;" a price of no less value than the 
" precious blood of Jesus," let us, without de- 
lay, renounce all other masters, and " glorify 
God in our bodies, and in our spirits, which 
aie his." 
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ON THE MIRACULOUS CURE OF THE DEMO- 

NIACS. 



St. Matthew viii. 28 — 32. 

«< AND WHEN HE WAS COMB TO THE OTHER SIDB, INTO THE 
COUNTRY OP THE GERGBKENES, THERE MET HIM TWO, POi- 
8E8SED WITH DEVILS, COMING OUT OPTHE TOMBS, KXCJBXDIV6 
pierce; so THAT NO MAN MIGHT PASS BY THAT ^I^AY. AND, 
BEHOLD, THEY CRIED OLX SAYING, WHAT HAVB WE TO DO 
WITH THEE, JESUS, THOU SON OP GODt ART THOCT COVE 
HITHER TO TORMENT US BEPORE THE TIMEt AND THBRE 
WAS. A GOOD WAY OPP PROM THEM, AN HERD OP MANY SWIME; 
FEEDING. SO THE DEVILS BESOUGHT HIM, SAYING, IF THOU 
CAST US OUT, SUFFER US TO GO AWAY INTO THE HBRD OP 
SWINE. AND HE SAID UNTO THEM, GO. AND WHEN THEY 
WERE COME OUT, THEY WENT INTO THE HERD OP SWINE; 
AND BEHOLD THE WHOLE HERD OP SWINE RAN VIOLEBITLT 
DOWN A STEEP PLACE INTO THE SEA, AND PERISHED IN THE 
WATERS." 

The miracle, related in this passage, is one of 
those which have been most the subject of 
cavil and objection with unbelievers. It must 
be confessed, indeed^ that to a slight and su- 
perficial observer, who is easily brought to avail, 
himself of any appearances tending to the dis- 
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credit of the gospel, there is something in it 
which may seem to afford plausible ground for 
scepticism. The question concerning the de- 
moniacs of the gospel history is one which has 
occasioned much difference of opinion, and is 
doubtless attended with some difficulty. In 
addition to this, the particular miracle, here 
recorded of our Saviour, is capable of being 
represented as somewhat at variance with that 
unmixed kindness and beneficence of intention 
which characterised his mighty works. Here, 
it may be urged, were two distempered persons 
relieved ; but might not their cure have been 
effected without loss and destruction to the 
property of others ? In short, there is a sin- 
gularity in the narrative which calls for careful 
examination. The consideration of it will form 
a principal pari of my present discourse. Truth 
never shuns the light ; nor is a single passage to 
be found, in the scriptures of either the Old or 
New Testaments, which the christian minister, 
who has duly examined and studied his sub- 
ject, can be afraid of bringing to the test of a 
rigid investigation. As the narrative before 
us is intimately connected with the question 
of demoniacal possession, I shall begin with 
offering a few remarks on that important sub- 
ject. 

Some have resolved the accounts of such 
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possession, recorded by the Erangelists, iot 
the case of lunacy, and have supposed tk 
they were only instances of a disordered im- 
derstanding. But this conjecture is incompi'l 
tible with the circumstances of several of these' 
accounts ; and we only need examine the ptf- 
sage of the text, in order to be convinced that 
it is insufficient to solve the appearances there 
described. We here find the devils speaking to 
our Saviour by the mouth of the afflicted per- 
son, addressing him by name, acknowledgii^ 
his divine mission and authority, and de{ffe- 
cating his wrath. We find them making* a pe- 
tition, with which our Lord complied, and in 
consequence of which they passed into the 
bodies of brute animals, and occasioned thor 
destruction. All these are circumstances at* 
terly inconsistent with the supposition of mere 
lunacy. If we were to imagine a person, la- 
bouring under mental derangement, and be* 
liering himself possessed with evil spirits, to 
have originated what is here said to be spoken 
by such spirits, still this would not remove Uie 
difficulty. For how could our Saviour have 
made the reply he did, but upon the ground of 
the affiiction having proceeded from an infer* 
nal agency f How, moreover, unless it were a 
real possession, can we possibly account for 
the occurrence which followed his permis- 







The supposition of ordinary madness 
■|( affords no explanation whatever of the circum- 
wi stances here described. 

if Others, again, have thought that the cases 
it of possession, recorded in the gospels, were 
I those of persons liable to a well-known distem- 
j per which occasions the most violent convul- 
, sions and contortions of the body. Undonbt- 
I edly the appearances sometimes bore a striking 
resemblance to the symptoms of this malady. 
I But the narrative of the text is evidently just 
as inconsistent with this supposition, as with 
the former. Nothing, short of an actual mira- 
cle, could produce the effects here mentioned. 
It is observable also, that, when the sacred 
writers enumerate the various descriptions of 
individuals who came to Jesus for relief, those 
possessed with devils are expressly distin- 
guished from persons afflicted with natural in- 
firmity and disease. 

There is only one other supposition by which 
cases of this nature can be resolved into a cause 
different from that assigned by the sacred his- 
torian. Shall we then imagine that the belief 
of demoniacal possession was, like the belief of 
sorcery and witchcraft in more recent times, 
an idle superstition of the multitude, and that 
our Saviour, though fully aware of this popular 
delusion, encouraged it, for the purpose of more 
readily promoting the great objects of his mis- 
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moa^. This is a coujecture irhicii seems 
have been resorted to by some who hare 
abandoned the profession of Christianity; kl 
surely it is one which cannot be entertained ir 
any who preserve a due reverence lor the dfr 
racter of our blessed Lord. Even setting ank 
for a moment, the doctrine of his divinity, i| 
cannot be admitted. It conveys an insinnatis^ 
utterly at variance with that singleness of pv- 
pose and simplicity of procedure, whidi ht 
come the character of ''a teacher sent fipoa 
God/' Would he, who was in the halnt d 
openly rebuking the Pharisees for their inn- 
cerity, have resorted to an artifice like this! 
Would he, who spake, upon all occasions, ''as 
one having authority," have ever condescended 
to the use of means implying the encomage- 
ment of error in matters pertaining to religion ? 
Did he, who could perform the most stupendous 
miracles, at his pleasure, stand in need of such 
poor, and, to say the least, very questionable 
resources, for the propagation of his doctrine ? 
The countenance, or rather the permission of 
ignorance and error, in what relates solely to 
the constitution of the natural world, is a mat- 
ter which stands on a very different footing. 
Ignorance upon such subjects is perfectly com- 
patible with saving knowledge upon others of 
infinitely greater moment. But the belief of 
demoniacal possession, supposing it erroneous^ 
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is less innocent; for, though it may be perfectly 
consistent with the salvation of the individual 
who holds it, it is attended with evil consequences 
of a moral and religious kind which no teacher, 
coming in the character, and with the creden- 
tials of our Saviour, could have knowingly and 
deliberately encouraged.— There is, then, noway 
of evading the conclusion that the narratives of 
the gospels, relative to this subject, are founded 
in reality and truth. They rest upon the same 
basis with all the other parts of scripture, 
namely, the veracity of the divine word. Were 
we at liberty to explain them away, as some 
have, presumed to do, what absolute depend- 
ence could be placed on any portion of the sa- 
cred volume which appeared to contradict re- 
ceived opinions? A denial of the literal inter- 
pretation of these accounts tends directly to 
undermine the authority of the whole scripture 
record. 

It may b^ urged, however, that demoniacal 
possession contains in it something so remote 
fVom all our present experience, that we find it 
difficult to imagine such a thing ever to have 
existed. But is not a dispensation of miracles 
equally opposed to all our present experience ? 
Does it require more faith to believe an indivi- 
dual possessed with evil spirits, than that an 
inveterate distemper was cured by a touch, or 
by a word ? When the reports of both stand 
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upon tlie same authority, and are proTed by 
the same species and degree of evidence, ait 
not both equally entitled to our unqualified 
assent ? 

Still, it may be said, there is something b 
the permission of evil spirits to enter the bodies 
of men, for the purpose of tormenting them, 
which appears inconsistent with the benevo- 
lence of the Divine Being. But is such per- 
mission more difficult to be accounted for tbas 
that by which moral evil has entered into the 
world ? Does it raise a greater difficulty than 
that which is involved in the fact of sin having 
been introduced, with all its train of unhappy 
consequences, temporal and eternal? The 
awful prevalence of human depravity, through- 
out a long succession of ages, is perhaps a sub- 
ject far more mysterious. It no where appears 
that the distressing visitation, spoken of in the 
text, was necessarily connected with moral tur- 
pitude. \ye may readily conceive a' good man to 
have been thus afflicted, for reasons similar to 
those which might have exposed him to any 
other kind of malady. The expulsion of unclean 
spirits, like the instantaneous removal of any 
common bodily distemper, equally proved our 
Saviour's power and willingness to relieve the 
distressed, and might equally operate as a 
source of gratitude and spiritual benefit to the 
individuals who experienced the deliverance. 
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Now, if evil spirits were ever permitted to 
enter the bodies of men, there is that, in the 
design of our Saviour's coming into the world, 
which renders it peculiarly credible that such 
permission might have taken place, during the 
period of his incarnation and ministry. 

In the first place, the expulsion of demons 
evinced a supernatural agency, as well as the 
sudden removal of any ordinary infirmity or 
disease. The instance, here recorded by the 
Evangelist, was a most signal manifestation of 
our Saviour's |»wer, and struck the whole 
surrounding country with awe and astonish- 
ment. 

Next, as the existence of evii spirits, and 
their influence over the soul, are undeniable 
doctrines of scripture, some temporary enlarge- 
ment of their power might be permitted, about 
that time, in order to convince the people of 
our Saviour's absolute pre-eminence over the 
malice of Satan. By his expulsion of them 
from the bodies of the possessed, he showed 
that they were spirits subject to his authority; 
a legion of whom he could, by a word of his 
mouth, remand to the place of punishment 
assigned for their permanent habitation. The 
display of such an agency as this was calcu- 
lated to impart comfort and confidence to all 
who had been accustomed to dread the power 
of these malignant beings, and perhaps to 
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imagine that it was almost on a level with the 
power of Grod. Our Saviour seems desiroiis of 
refuting this absurd opinion, when, in speaking 
of Satan as '' the strong man armed," he imme- 
diately alludes to one '' stronger than be," 
who can dispossess, disarm, and spoil him. 

Again ; a certain enlargement of the power 
of evil spirits, during the period of our Saviour's 
ministry, is the more credible, as it furnished 
occasion for illustrating the express design cS 
his coming into the world. '' The Son of God 
was manifested, that he might destroy the 
works of the devil/' He descended from hea- 
ven to subvert that kingdom which Satan had 
erected among men. He came, by the obedi- 
ence of his spotless life, and by the merits of 
his bitter and ignominious death, to '* spcMl 
those principalities and powers" of darkness, 
who had held our fallen race under a shameful 
and destructive bondage. He came to remove 
that accumulated guilt which had been con- 
tracted through the original temptation of the 
devil, and to annul that curse and condemnation 
which had partly originated in his successfhl 
malice. Thus commissioned, might not our 
Lord begin his work of benevolence with ex- 
pelling him from bodies of men, in order to re- 
present his power and willingness to destroy 
his influence over the soul, and to counteract 
that more fearful operation of his devices, by 
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which he would ensnare us into the paths of 
eternal ruin ? 

Thus, if we suppose this most peculiar 
bodily affliction to have been permitted, in any 
age or country, there were circumstances, in 
the design and object of our Saviour's incar- 
nation, which render it peculiarly credible 
that such a display of Satan's malignant influ- 
ence should take place, during the period of his 
ministry, and among the people to whom that 
ministry was more immediately directed. 

Having shewn that the scriptural accounts, 
relating to this subject, are to be understood in 
literal strictness of interpretation, and that they 
lie open to no objections of magnitude suffi- 
cient to destroy the credibility of the thing 
itself, I now proceed to offer a few remarks on 
the miracle recorded in the text. 

It appears, from this narrative, that demoni- 
acal possession, though in itself something very 
distinct from lunacy, was often attended with 
appearances and effects, in the distempered 
persons, nearly resembling those produced by 
raging madness. This is obvious from the ex- 
ample before us. The two men, possessed with 
devils, were exceedingly fierce, so as to render 
it unsafe for passengers to approach their habi- 
tation. That habitation was the tombs, or a 
burial-place, near the city, whither probably 
they had fled for shelter, as such places were 
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held sacred, and secure from invasion. It n 
stated concerning one of them, that *' he had 
been often bound with fetters and chains; 
which he had broken asunder, and that " he 
was always, night and day, in the mountains, 
and in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself 
with stones/' A picture undoubtedly resem- 
bling the symptoms of ungovernable frenzy. 

Let me observe, in the next place, that we 
have no reason for supposing these evil spirits 
to have assumed any outward form, by which 
they became visible to the eye. They addressed 
our Saviour indeed ; but they did so through 
the mouth of the distempered person. With 
regard to the instance, recorded in the text^ the 
effects which followed, in the immediate de- 
struction of the herd of swine, were clearly 
supernatural, and are ascribed to their enter- 
ing the bodies of these animals, in consequence 
of our Lord's compliance with their petition. 

All the reasons of this permission cannot be 
known, but there is room for rational conjec- 
ture concerning them. Our Saviour's controul 
over evil spirits was perhaps more strikingly 
evinced in this miracle, than in any other of a 
like description ; for here it was displayed, not 
only in the cure of the possessed, but also in 
his extorting from the devils an acknow* 
ledgment of his being the *' Son of God," and 
in effects the most extraordinary produced upon 
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a portion of the brute creation. If it be asked 
why the goodness and compassion, which were 
manifested in the cure of the distempered per- 
sons, should be attended with what seemed a 
needless loss of property to others, it may be 
replied, that the individuals, to whom that 
property belonged, might have deserved their 
loss at the hands of him, who is proprietor of 
the whole creation, and who mayjustly resume 
what he has given, according to his sovereign 
pleasure. Might not this miracle have been 
partly designed as a punishment of unbelief 
and ingratitude ? Let us remember that it was 
performed in the neighbourhood of those cities 
against which our Saviour denounced the seve- 
rest judgments, on account of tlieir obstinate 
impenitence under the greatest advantages 
for improvement. Might it not, therefore, be 
intended as a salutary warning both for them 
and others ? So considered, it was but a pre- 
sent chastisement inflicted in mercy. Possi- 
bly it brought some to serious consideration 
and true repentance. And what was the de- 
struction of a little earthly property by him, 
who has a right to all, when weighed against 
the unspeakable benefits resulting from the 
salvation of a single individual ? The sudden 
deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, and the tem- 
porary blindness of Elymas the sorcerer were 
of the nature of judicial miracles, productiv 
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calamitous consequences to the individoail 
upon whom they were wrought^ but designed 
and calculated for the admonition of the churd 
at large. By the former great good was pfo- 
bably effected. By the latter Sergius Paotu, 
the Roman deputy of Cyprus, and a man of 
considerable influence and authority, was coo- 
verted to the faith. The miracle of the ten 
was perhaps attended with similar codm- 
quences ; and, if so, what wore, at first sight, 
an appearance of injury, was in reality a rich 
display of mercy, and a compassionate wan- 
ing " leading*' men " to repentance/' — ^It is 
true that the people, instead of immediatdy 
hailing our Saviour as the true Messiah, be- 
sought him to depart out of their coasts. This 
however they did with all submission and re- 
spect, and probably through the fear of repeated 
chastisement, excited by a secret consciousness 
of their guilt. 

Thus the difficulties attending this singular 
occurrence, whatever they be, are not of a 
nature to bring any suspicion upon the scrip- 
ture record. They are capable of a ssLtisfac- 
tory explanation. And, even supposing that 
i;ome obscurity should remain, yet what is this, 
when weighed against the general mass of proof 
by which the truth of the christian religion is 
attested.^ It is but a feather in the scale; 
and he, who can permit a few minor diflicul- 
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Fties to overpower such an accumulation of op- 

I posing evidence, betrays more pride and pre- 
sumption than candour and love of truth, and is 
not of tlie number of those meek disciples whom 

1 Christ came to enlighten by his doctrine, and 

I to " sanctify through his word." 

Let me conclude with a few practical ob- 
servations closely connected with the narra- 
tive of the text. 

And first, neither this miracle, nor any other 
of the like description can be regarded as afford- 
ing the smallest countenance to those popular 
opinions concerning sorcery and witchcraft 
which have prevailed in more recent times. 
All reports of infernal, as of celestial agency, 
must stand or fall by the evidence adduced for 
their support. They require the testimony of 
clear and undoubted miracles ; and no such 
testimony has ever been produced in behalf of 
these popular superstitions. But then their 
manifest falsity should not be suffered to im- 
peach or injure the credit of the sacred history, 
on the subject of demoniacal possession; be- 
cause that rational evidence, which is totally 
wanting in the one case, is every where con- 
spicuous in the other. 

2. The narrative of the text affords a signal 
proof of the existence and malignant influence 
of fallen spirits. We here behold the power 
which they have sometimes exercised over the 
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organical machinery of the body. But hoi 
much more tremendous is the dominion « 
such beings over the soul 1 How much mort 
formidable are those advantages w^hich Sata 
gains over us, by means of his subtlety and 
devices ! The enraged demoniacs, among the 
tombs, might well be objects of alarm to the 
immediate neighbourhood. But is not that Mea 
spirit, who " deceiveth the whole Mrorld," a 
just object of infinitely greater terror? Too 
common it is, indeed, for professed cliristiaiis 
to treat the scriptural title of this being with 
profane levity, as though they either doubted 
his existence, or conceived that it had no refer- 
ence to their own condition. Upon this one 
short remark may suffice. If his existence 
and characteristic attributes be deemed a fable, 
or a doubtful tradition, the question can only be 
brought to the test of scripture, and that seems 
decisive of the controversy. If, on the other 
hand, his malignant influence be admitted, it 
is surely no proper subject for amusement. To 
every pious and reflecting mind it can only 
supply matter for constant prayer and vigi- 
lance. 

Lastly ; the narrative of the text is calcu- 
lated to excite our gratitude, on account of that 
redemption by which we may be rescued from 
the power of Satan for ever. How deeply do 
we stand indebted to that divine Saviour, who. 
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by his victory over the prince of darkness, has 
taken away " the sting of death," and opened 
to us the gate of life eternal! — Still, ever re- 
membering that our attainment of the promised 
blessings must depend on a compliance with 
the terms upon which alone they are commu- 
nicated, let us ever beware of the power and 
influence of him who is emphatically styled 
" the god of this world."' " He that commit- 
teth sin is of the devil." Whoever contentedly 
and habitually continues in a state of vice or 
irreligion becomes the willing captive of this 
malignant spirit. He may be in no danger from 
that bodily possession which was permitted to 
afflict so many, in our Saviour's time. But the 
evil spirit dwells within him, through the suc- 
cess of his temptations. His state but too 
closely resembles that of the demoniacs in 
the text. Like them, he is unsettled and un- 
happy. " The wicked are like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up 
mire and dirt." Like them, he proves the 
moral derangement of his soul, by misplaced 
struggles in the over-ardent pursuit of things 
which " perish with the using." Like them, 
he mistakes his way, and wanders out of the 
paths of peace and safety. If at any time held 
in restraint, for a season, by the cheeks of an 
accusing conscience, he presently breaks his 
fetters, and rushes on with fresh ardour in his 
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career of sin and folly. Nothing Beems abtl 
permanently to soothe or *' tame him." Tel 
one remedy there is, and one alone^ which ca:' 
produce the happy change. That remedy b 
the gospel of Christ. When this comes, wi& 
its sacred energy to his soul, it transiiMrms hh 
into another man. He is then found, like tk 
restored demoniac, ** sitting at the feet i 
Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind." He k 
cured of those spiritual distempers iTv^hich were 
hurrying him to destruction. He no longer de- 
lights in the ways of sin. He no long^er '' gira 
place to the devil." He no longer yields to 
that dominion of evil passions and propensitiei 
which may be said to exhibit the symptoms of 
insanity, without its exemption from guilt and 
crime. He no longer sets up the world for his 
idol, or magnifies, with an absurd and fatal par- 
tiality, its poor and perishing enjoyments. He 
comes at length to view things in their true 
light ; to estimate them at their real value ; to 
measure them by the standard of God's unerr- 
ing word. Once he was naked and destitute 
as to real goodness. He is now clothed with 
*' the Fobe of righteousness," and adorned with 
the graces and virtues of the christian life. 
Once he was devoted to the pleasures of sin. 
He now follows the dictates of an enlightened 
conscience, and discharges the duties which 
belong to him, as a rational, accountable, and 
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immortal being. Once he obstinately refused 
instructionj and went after the devices of his 
own heart, with an ardour resembling that 
with which the victim of derangement pursues 
, the impulses of a distempered imagination. 
But now he sits at the feet of Jesus, in the 
attitude of a meek disciple, and is willing to 
" learn of him." He listens to the instruc- 
tions of this divine Teacher. He trusts in his 
cross and intercession. He implores the suc- 
cours of his grace. He walks in the foot- 
steps of his example. He lives under the ani- 
mating hope of enjoying his presence in glory. 
In short, he returns to his house, shewing what 
great things God has done for him. None, who 
knew him in his former condition, can fail of 
remarking the change which has passed upon 
his character; while many are led to admire 
that grace and mercy which brought back the 
wanderer to his father's habitation and embrace. 
Such is the picture of a sinner, reclaimed to 
the way of righteousness from the paths of un- 
godliness and vice. — May all, who are now 
living in a state of irreligion, worldliness, and 
impenitence, experience, before it be too late, 
a similar happy restoration! And may those, 
who have scriptural ground for believing that 
they are actually walking in the path of life, 
render unceasing thanks to him who has gra- 
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ciously turned them from the error of thecj 
ways, and display their gratitude by increasei| 
endeavours to adorn their holy calling, m\ 
to glorify the God of their salvation ! 
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ON THE INWARD WITNESS TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 



The arguments for the truth of our holy reli- 
gion have been usually considered under two 
heads ; its external and internal evidence. This 
has been the common division; but a better 
and more perspicuous one has been adopted by 
a ^late celebrated writer, upon this important 
subject, who ranges its proofs under the titles of 
its direct historical, and its auxiliary evidences 
By the, former we are to understand the evi- 
dence derived from the accredited writings and 
authentic testimonies of those who lived at or 
near the period of its first promulgation. Under 
the latter we are to class the several arguments 
derived from the fulfilment of prophecy, from the 
pure morality of the gospel, from its rapid and 
wonderful propagation, from the character of 
its divine founder, and from those innumerable 
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marks of simplicity and honesty of intention 
which shed a mild, but enduring splendour ore 
the pages of the New Testament. 

But, besides these various and satisfiictm 
proofs of the divine origin of Christianity, webate 
another kind of evidence, tending* not to n- 
persede, but greatly to confirm and corroborate 
the rest. In addition to the former *' cloud o( 
witnesses," we have another " i^tness" wbo«c 
testimony deserves to be respected ; and thb 
is the inward testimony spoken of in the text: 
'' He that belie veth on the Son of God ha& 
the witness in himself." 

Some have interpreted these words, as thoi^h 
they related principally, if not entirely, to an in- 
ward assurance, felt by particular christianB d 
their being true children of God, and partakers 
of the sanctifying influences of the holy Spirit 
Others however seem, with far greater probabi- 
lity, to refer them to the truth of the gospel in 
general, and make the witness, here spoken of^ to 
be a testimony , not the spiritual state of particular 
individuals, but to the heavenly and divine ori- 
gin of the christian record itself. Most assured- 
ly, this interpretation agrees best with the con- 
text. The apostle had been just using the 
word *' witness" in this very sense- " If," he 
says, " we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of God is greater." That is; *^ if we 
regard human testimony, delivered upon oath. 
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s conclusive and satisfactory, in concerns of a 

bitemporal nature; surely a divine testimony, 

duly authenticated and attested, ought to carry 

• with it a greater force. We may remark, like- 

B wise, that the words, immediately following the 

■ text, are used in a like sense. " He that be- 

■ lieveth not God hath made him a liar, because 
: he believeth not the record that God gave of 

his Son.'" Thus it appears, I think, almost 
certain that the apostle John is here speaking 
of an inward witness, not so much to the spi- 
ritual state of particular individuals, as to the 
divine origin and authority of the gospel itself. 

Without detaining you with any further pre- 
liminary remarks, let me point out, I. The na- 
ture of this inward testimony to the truth of 
the gospel, or in what it properly consists ; 
and II. the kind and degree of evidence which 
it affords, in support of the christian doctrine. 

I. An inward witness to the truth of religion, 
or " a witness in ourselves," is clearly a mode 
of expression conveying to the mind some- 
thing very distinct from that historical evidence 
upon which the fabric of Christianity principally 
rests, as upon a solid and immoveable founda- 
tion. This latter evidence derives all its weight 
from outward circumstances. The former ac- 
quires its force from the contemplation of what 
passes within. The one addresses itself to the 
unbeliever or the sceptic, and to them chiefly. 
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The other is calculated for ccmfirmiiig n 
building up the faith of those inrho are alietfj 
not merely nominal, but sincere belierers. 

The inward witness will be found to comI 
principally in two particulars ; in a lively a* 
perience of the solid peace and cmnforttdbe 
derived from the declarations and pronuiei li 
the gospel ; and in an experience also of tk 
uniform tendency of its doctrines and preoqtt 
to exalt and purify the affections, to reform tk 
life, and to renovate the whole man. Let « 
consider each of these particulars in its order. 

This witness consists in a lively expenena 
of the solid peace and comfort to be derived fios 
the declarations and promises of the gotfA 
These promises are such as to meet the urgeot 
spiritual wants of human nature ; to satisfy the 
cravings of a spirit which is capable of canh 
ceiving and aiming at something more substan- 
tial and exalted than the wide expanse of ter- 
restrial objects can present to our view. They 
are promises which impart light in the midst of 
darkness, hope in the midst of perplexity and 
alarm, peace in the midst of trouble, succoiv 
in the midst of weakness, and moral purifica-^ 
tion in the midst of guilt, frailty and pollution. 

Let us contemplate the state of a person, 
who, from being either a sceptic in religion, or 
a mere man of the world, has at length become 
a firm believer in Christianity, habitually de* 
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riving from its discoveries those hopes and con- 
solations which they are so well calculated to 
administer. Let us compare his present con- 
dition with his past Formerly, while he te- 
mained destitute of any true and lively faith in 
the doctrines and promises of the gospel, hia 
affections were riveted to the things of time 
and sense. His prospect was bounded by the 
poor scanty horizon of this mortal scene. Yet, 
though exclusively attached to that scene, he 
wMferfixnn being in a state of peace and satis- 
feetion. Amidst the pursuit of pleasures which 
faded almost as socm as they were gathered, 
er crumbled to pieces in his eager grasp, he 
joined pertiaps in the frequent cry of disap- 
pointment — " Who will show us any good ?'* 
Thus, when he surveyed the present scene of 
things, he found vanity, or, to say the least, 
msatisftu^toriness inscribed upon the whole 
circle of its enjoyments. He felt those enjoy- 
ments to foe counterbalanced by a mighty load 
of trouble and vexation. If at any time he 
ventured to cast a look beyond the grave, the 
prospect on that side was still barker and more 
discouraging. He beheld either a dismal void 
of uncertainty, or fearful shapes and portents 
of approaching judgment. Whenever self-love 
prompted him to form a conception of Grod, as 
a being all-merciful, and incapable of con- 
signing any of his creatures to future punish- 

r2 
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ment, uneasy thoughts would still occur tob 
mind, suggesting that this flattering pictK 
might, after all, prove a delusion. If, on tkl 
other hand, he contemplated the Almighty c 
the character of a righteous judge^ who woidc 
render to every man according to his woib,! 
conscience informed him that he had mod 
more to fear than to hope from such a fin^ 
arrangement of things. In a word, his mini 
was harassed by doubt, and perhaps oca- 
sional dismay; and he could find no refuge 
from uneasiness, but amidst the cares of worUlj 
business, or the attractions of worldly pleasme. 
But at length religion comes to his relief, and 
Christianity diffuses her cheering influence over 
his torpid and benighted souL ** The son of 
righteousness arises on him, with healing in 
his wings." Through divine grace, be is led to 
perceive his actual condition in the sig^t of 
God; his fallen and condemned state by na- 
ture. He finds the humbling representations 
of scripture coincide accurately with the in* 
ward discoveries which he has made of his 
own heart. The voice of revelation is con- 
firmed by the unwilling, but powerful report of 
his own conscience. The more he looks at the 
results of general observation and experience, 
the more does he become persuaded of the 
truth and importance of the sacred volume. 
Both are found to exhibit an equally mournful. 
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but an equally correct picture of human nature. 
Were his discoveries, however, to end here, he 
must sink into despondency. But, in the midst 
of all this darkness, a light springs up before 
him to guide his steps into the path of life and 
peace. ** The day spring from on high" shines 
forth to dissipate his gloom. He is pointed to 
a Saviour " exalted to give repentance and re- 
mission of sins." He is directed to the ** Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world." He finds the promise of salvation and 
eternal life made good to all who believe and 
obey the gospel. He is assured of divine help 
to enable him to discharge the appointed con- 
ditions of the christian covenant, provided his 
resolutions and efforts be sincere. In short, he 
perceives that nothing has been wanting, on 
the part of a merciful Creator, to seal his par- 
don, and promote his everlasting welfare. Thus 
having, through the influences of divine grace, 
become a true believer. in the record which 
God hath given of his Son, he finds " a witness 
in himself," attesting the truth of that religion 
from which he derives his actual knowledge 
and comfort. A voice> from within, assures 
him that it is the only doctrine which can heal 
the wounded conscience, and cheer the de- 
sponding soul. Amidst the various supersti- 
tions and modes of faith, which have prevailed 
amongst men in particular ages or countries^ 
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he sees nothing which at all resembles cbreifr 
nity in this respect He finds it to be the ov 
system of religion which either gives a tme » 
presentation of human nature, or pnmdci a 
adequate remedy for its troubles, griefs, andfesL 
But the inward witness to the truth of duii- 
tianity consists also in an experience of Ae 
uniform tendency of its doctrines and pieoqiti 
to exalt and purify the affections, to refona tk 
life, and to renovate the whole man. Not Mh 
does it afford light in the midst of darknoi, 
hope in the midst of apprehension, and poa 
in the midst of trouble : it also brings soceos 
in the midst of weakness, and moral poiifict' 
tion in the midst of guilt, and frailty, and pol- 
lution. 

Let us here again contemplate a person, whoie 
life was once immoral, or, at best, worldly sad 
irreligious, at length savingly converted to tbe 
faith and practice of the gospel. What washii 
former state ? At one time he might be said, 
in the forcible language of the apostle Paul, 
to have lived not only ** without hope," bat 
** without God in the world." Perhaps he was 
addicted to gross vice, and wallowed in the 
mire of sensuality. Perhaps he lived in the 
indulgence of proud, angry, revengeful, or co- 
vetous dispositions. Or, if his general charac- 
ter were fair, and his general deportment ami- 
able, he lived without any due sense of the 
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paramount importance of religion. He either 
wholly neglected the public worship of Grod, 
or attended upon it only rarely and occasionally^ 
or frequented it as a matter of mere form and 
ceremony. He was a stranger to private de- 
votion. His closet never witnessed the atti* 
tude of humility, or the voice of supplication ; 
the tears of penitence, or the aspirations of 
thanksgiving. His domestic arrangements were 
planned without any regard to the advancement 
of christian piety and virtue among his house- 
hold. His social connections bore no marks of 
a taste for true religion. His more public life 
remained undistinguished by the benevolent 
exertions of christian charity. Having little 
thought about his own salvation, he was indif- 
ferent about the salvation c^ others. In a word, 
either vice, or selfishness, or an inordinate love 
ef the present world was conspicuous in all 
his conversation, and predominated in all his 
actions. But the firm belief and sincere re-^ 
ception of the gospel has now made him ano- 
ther man, in these respects. Sin no longer has 
the dominion over him. Vicious courses are 
DOW renounced and abandoned. The avenues 
of temptation are avoided. Evil tempers, though 
hot eradicated, are deplored and successfully 
resisted. The fear of God reigns in a heart 
where it was once unknown. Attendance upon 
his holy temple has become a source of delight. 
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as well as a point of duty. The Lord's day is 
conscientiously observed. Family worship once 
disregarded, is now a matter of serious consi- 
deration. The intercourse of society and the 
transactions of public life are marked by his 
esteem and reverence for those who excel in 
virtue, and by a desire to tread in their steps. 
His most cherished companions are they who 
fear God. Active benevolence is encreased, and 
habitually directed to the spiritual and eternal 
welfare of his fellow-men. Time, a talent 
once little valued, and often misapplied, is 
now regarded as a precious gift of heaven 
which should be carefully husbanded, and • di- 
ligently improved. Such is the change which 
passes, in a greater or less degree, upon all 
who embrace the gospel in sincerity and truth. 
And does not a change of such magnitude and 
importance afford to the person, by whom it is 
experienced, an inward witness of the truth 
and excellence of that religion which has been 
the means of producing it ? What faith, except 
that of the gospel, was ever capable of trans- 
forming a proud, corrupt, and selfish being, like 
man, into an example of piety, holiness, humi- 
lity and beneficence? What other religion has 
so much as pretended to produce this change? 
No other which the world has seen. It is the 
gospel alone which, by its holy tendency, and 
.moralizing influences, claims the esteem and 
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veneration of mankind. In the midst of weak- 
ness, it brings grace and help from above. In 
tlie midst of pollution, it engenders purity. It 
affords such lofty conceptions of the moral per- 
fections of the divine Being, and enforces such 
precepts of strict, but at the same time rational 
and practicable virtue, as stamp it with the seal 
of heaven. It everywhere supplies such mingled 
motives of grateful love, reverential awe, and 
salutary fear, as are calculated to prompt the will 
to steady and progressive obedience. And, to 
crown the whole, it provides such efficacious 
help, and offers such abundant grace, as cannot 
fail, with due improvement on our own parts, 
to counteract the weakness and corruption of 
our mortal nature, and prepare us for the pro- 
mised " inheritance of the saints in light." 

Thus " he that believeth hath the witness in 
himself." His moral and spiritual renovation, 
and his cheering prospects as to futurity are the 
work of Christianity. Such a work denotes an 
agent more than human. From these inter- 
nal marks and indications, therefore, he derives 
an additional confirmatory argument for the 
divine origin of the gospel ; an argument against 
which all the objections of infidelity are levelled 
without effect. 

I say an additional contirmatory proof. And 
this leads me to notice briefly II. The kind and 
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degree of evidence which this inward witoesil 
affords, in support of the christian doctrine. 

This is doubtless evidence of a nature yen' 

« 

different from the historical proof of the sacred 
record ; the proof derived from authentic testi- 
monies to its truth. It differs also widely fioa 
the arguments derived firon^ prophecy, and £tai 
the rapid propagation of the gospel^ under the 
most unfavourable circumstances. Nor is Ae 
inward witness dissimilar in kind only : it mmt 
also be termed secondary and inferior in de- 
gree. It is not to be placed exactly upon the 
same lofty footing with the other. The histo- 
rical evidence comes first, and forms the grand 
basis of rational belief. This, however^ is not so 
overpowering as to lead us to despise or over- 
look that additional testimony which arises from 
other sources. In a matter of such importance 
as Christianity, no substantial prop is to be re* 
jected ; and, though perhaps any single pillar, 
which supports the sacred edifice, may pre* 
serve it from falling, yet the number of its 
columns always adds something to its majesty, 
and may add something to its strength. 

To the poor and illiterate, — to all, in short, 
who want leisure and opportunities for exami* 
ning the historical evidence of the gospel, this 
inward witness may be alone a sufficient guide 
to truth. It attests, to say the least, the value 
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and excellence of the scriptures. Let every 
one who has enjoyed the advantages of a suit- 
able education examine for himself the truth 
of the sacred record. Let not even the poor- 
est be debarred from such investigation, in 
whatever degree their comparatively small ac- 
quirement and leisure may enable them to en- 
gage in it. But let not the unlearned christian, 
who is sincere in his belief, and consistent in 
his practice, be taxed with absurd credulity, 
because he derives his chief evidence of the 
truth of religion from his assurance of its ten- 
dency to make him a better man ; from his ex- 
perience of its moral and renewing influence in 
r correcting his vicious habits ; in subduing his 
evil tempers and corrupt aifections ; in filling 
him with the love and fear of God ; in dimi- 
nishing the attraction of worldly objects and 
enjoyments, in giving him " a hope full of im- 
mortality;" and in elevatiug his desires and 
prospects from earth to heaven. 

It is easy to call any thing the prejudice of 
education ; and the belief of the gospel has been 
so denominated a thousand times. But with 
respect to religion, and more especially with 
regard to a religion which bears every internal 
mark of a divine origin, something must be 
done in childhood and youth ; or the moment- 
ous business will run the greatest hazard of 
being neglected, for the remainder of life. Good 
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principles must be implanted, befcnre the im- 
derstanding has arrived at sufficient mataritr 
for more minute inquiries; or the cofruptioc 
of human nature and the manifold tempta- 
tions of the world will leave the soil for erer 
barren, or only fruitful in weeds and brian. 
An unanswerable argument this for eariy in- 
struction in what relates to our moral and spi- 
ritual interests. — The poor, uneducated^ but 
sincere christian, who knows little of the proofe 
of his religion but what he derives £rom his 
own feelings, observation, and experience, may 
with propriety reason thus: '' It is true, 1 
am debarred, through the want of education 
and favourable opportunities, from acquiring 
much knowledge of the historical proofe of 
the gospel. Yet I feel a persuasion that, in 
giving credit to it, I am not deceiving myseli 
It brings light, hope, and consolation to my 
soul, when all besides presents nothing* but 
darkness, perplexity, and dismay. It appears 
exactly suited to my greatest wants. It is the 
only doctrine which is able to satisfy my doubts, 
to dispel my fears, to purify my conscience, to 
spiritualize my affections, to elevate my soul. 
To whatever other quarter I betake myself, I 
find nothing but ** broken cisterns which can 
hold no water." I may not be able to give an 
account of my faith which shall silence the 
the cavilling objector. But ** one thing I know,. 
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that, whereas I was blind, now I see." The 
scales of moral and spiritual darkness have 
dropped from my eyes. The stupor of spiritual 
indifference has departed. The seed of a new 
life, a life of holiness, has, I trust, notwithstand- 
ing much frailty and many abatements, taken 
root and sprung up within me. My sinful 
habits and corrupt affections, which no earthly 
considerations could subdue, have received a 
decisive check from the influence of my re- 
ligious principles. I have new desires, new 
hopes, new enjoyments. I feel, in short, that I 
am another man ; and I can trace this surprising 
change to no source but that gospel which pro- 
fesses to be " the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth," Can there be 
danger in firmly embracing a religion attended 
with circumstances like these ? Or rather would 
there not be the greatest peril in rejecting it, or 
continuing in a state of indifference about it? 
Or, in short, could I disbelieve it, were I for a 
moment tempted to do so, with these tokens of 
its transforming efficacy before my eyes?" 

Such is the inward witness of Christianity. 
But let it not be supposed that, in maintaining 
the sufficiency of that witness under particular 
circumstances, I mean to throw into the back 
ground what must be ever regarded as its pri- 
mary and fundamental proofs. All which is 
here intended to be affirmed is this; that, under 
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circumstances which render an investigation oi 
those proofs impracticable, or next to imprac- 
ticable, there is nothing absurd or irrational in 
believing Christianity, solely upon the groasd 
of its internal excellence and beneficial effiscU, 
derived from our own observation and experi- 
ence. Such a belief, though it cannot be 
termed so perfect and satis&ctory as where 
knowledge and piety are found in happy com- 
bination, will yet be graciously owned and 
accepted by that merciful Being who demands 
chiefly the offering of the heart. — ^With respect 
to those who have leisure and opportunity bt 
investigating the proofs of the sacred reoofds, 
Jthey not only may with propriety, but ought, 
in duty, to profit by this great advantage. 
They should be able to give the candid in- 
quirer a solid reason for their hope, and should 
furnish the bold, but shallow unbeliever with 
no occasion to blaspheme. 

In conclusion, my brethren, let me remind 
you that the inward witness of chriistianity is a 
species of evidence absolutely necessary to 
salvation. This evidence will prove available 
without other knowledge; but other know* 
ledge must always be vain and ineffectual 
without this. Were you masters of all the 
learning of the most profound theologians ; were 
you gifted with all the sagacity of the most 
approved critics and commentators; did you 
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know how to make a ready and suitable reply 
to every possible cavil or objection ; still, with- 
out a witness to the truth in your own ex- 
perience, these various and splendid attain- 
ments would but resemble the " sounding brass 
and the tinkling cymbal." They could never 
compensate the want of genuine piety and ho- 
liness. Alas! is it not to be feared that some 
have expended all their labour upon the out- 
works of religion, without bestowing a thought 
upon the citadel ; without entering into the 
spirit of that holy doctrine whose claims 
and credibility they have proved themselves 
so competent to defend? Never then forget 
that the " kingdom of God" consists neither 
exclusively, nor principally in learning and at- 
tainments ; but " in righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost." Never forget that the 
essence of true religion is a sound faith and 
an obedient life ; that faith is the only secure 
foundation for obedience ; and that obedience 
is the proper superstructure to be erected 
upon faith. Under this persuasion, ever seek 
for the test of Christianity in the heart and 
practice ; and rest not till, in addition to all 
your other proofs of its divine authority, you 
are able to say, with reference to your own ex- 
perience, — " He that believeth hath the witness 
in himself." 
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ON THE RIGHT USE OF PRAYER. 

1 John v. 14. 

THIS IS TUB CONFIDENCK THAT WS H4VB IN HIM; THAT, IF WI 
ASK ANY THING ACCORDING TO HIS WILL, HE HBARBTH TS.* 



There is no privilege of greater importance 
to the faithful christian^ than that liberty of 
access to his heavenly Father with which he 
is indulged, . through the vehicle of prayer. 
Prayer, indeed, is the foundation of all his 
privileges, as it is the regular channel of cor- 
respondence betwixt earth and heaven. The 
divine wisdom has connected the promise of 
spiritual and temporal blessings with the use 
of this appointed instrument of religion ; and 
it has done so particularly with reference to 
blessings of a spiritual kind. These are not 
to be either secured or expected in any other 
way. Prayer, in short, is a weapon by which 
** the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence ;'' by 
which the gates of mercy may be represented, 
in a bold figure, as forced open to admit the 
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petition of the worthy suppliant, and to return ^M 

him an answer of peace. ^M 

Such being the importance of this instrn- ^M 

ment of religion, it nearly concerns us to under- ^M 

stand in what the right use of it consists : for ^M 

it is manifest that upon this its whole efficacy 
jjj must depend. Prayer is not a business to be 
performed in a careless and negligent manner. 
It is one thing to pray, and another to pray 
aright, and with a reasonable prospect of suc- 
« cess. Now the scriptures, which enjoin this 
■ duty, teach us, at the same time, how to per- 
form it in an acceptable manner ; how so to 
" "seek," that we may " tind;" how so to 
' " knock," that the " door" may be " opened." 
It is this which forms the instruction of the text. 
" This is the confidence that we have in him ; 
that, if we ask any thing according to his will, 
he heareth us." In other words : " In making 
known our requests unto God, we may rest 
assured that, provided they be conformable to 
his will, we shall have to rejoice in their fulfil- 
ment, in a longer or shorter period." — The fol- 
lowing observations may throw farther light 
upon this important subject. 

I. To pray aright, and with effect, we must 
be upon our guard against petitions, the grant- 
ing of which would be inconsistent with the 
moral perfections of the Most High. Our 
prayers must contain nothing which God could 
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not bestow, without staining the lustre of tliKt' 
perfections. And in what do they consist' 
They consist in infinite wisdom, goodness^ h- 
liness, truth, and justice. ** A GSod of tm 
and without iniquity : just and right is he.' 
'* The Lord is righteous in all his wzjs, vi 
holy in all his works." ** The Lord is good to 
all.'' '' Shall not the Judge of all the earth dc 
right ?*' These are the representations of scrip- 
ture concerning the Divinity ; and they are ft 
presentations to which enlightened reason gira 
her unqualified assent. Hence it is manifest 
that no requests can come up with acceptance, 
before the throne of this great Being, but such 
as are perfectly conformable to the holiness d 
his nature. 

We have examples in scripture which appear, 
in some degree, illustrative of this important 
truth. Let us consider, first, the case of Abra- 
ham interceding for the wicked inhabitants of 
Sodom. One circumstance in his intercession 
particularly deserves our notice; namely; that 
the patriarch does not venture to enforce his 
supplications beyond a certain point, past which 
he deems it reasonable to infer that he shall be 
listened to no longer. He begins with pleading 
for the preservation of the abandoned city, pro- 
vided it should be found to contain fifty righte- 
ous persons. Fearful, however, that this num- 
ber would be too great, he descends to forty. 
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V-fo thirty, to twenty, and even to ten ; exclaim- 
B ing, at last, in the depth of his concern for the 
W wretched inhabitants, — " O ! let not the Lord 
■ be angry, and I will speak yet but this once : 
1* peradventure ten shall be found there." The 
" merciful answer of heaven was — " I will not 
i destroy it for ten's sake." Abraham probably 
t knew, or at least feared, that even this small 
f number would be found too large for the suc- 
I cess of his suit. He probably feared that Lot 
was the only righteous man in Sodom. But he 
would urge the divine forbearance no longer. 
He seems to have felt he had proceeded as far 
as he ought to go ; that to ask for more would 
be asking for too much, and beyond what 
could be hoped for at the hands of a being of 
consummate purity. Here at length the claims 
of justice might interfere with those of mercy ; 
and to push his supplication further might ex- 
pose him to the guilt of presumption, and the 
certainty of refusal. 

There is another example, in scripture, not 
irrelevanfto the subject we are now consider- 
ing. It is that of David petitioning for the life 
of his infant child, by Bathsheba. This child 
had beeu smitten with sickness, as a chastise- 
ment for the great sin of the parent. To avert 
the fatal consequences of the visitation, the 
monarch fasts, weeps, reclines all night upon 
the earth, and pours forth tlie most earnest en- 
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treaties for the preservation of the infant. Bit. 
all his prayers and mortifications prove m- 
fectual. At the appointed hour the child dks. 
His request was one which, if ^^e may be per- 
mitted so to speak, God was compelled to re- 
ject. His justice appears to have demanded i 
speedy victim. As the prophet Nathan had 
expressly foretold the removal of the child, 
perhaps it was unwise in David, though doubt- 
less a very pardonable error, to intercede so 
strongly for his life. It appears, however, that 
his request was contrary to the divine will, pro- 
bably because it was derogatory to the divine 
perfections, and consequently it was rejected. 

Thus, in offering up our prayers to the Al- 
mighty, we should see that the matter of them 
contains nothing which appears plainly at vari- 
ance with his moral nature. His rectitude is 
too inflexible to be warped by the force of our 
petitions. His '' righteousness" is like *' the 
great mountains," and cannot be shaken by 
any importunity of his creatures. But, 

II. To pray with effect, and ** act^ording to 
the will of God," we must ask for nothing 
which would be inconsistent with our own real 
happiness and welfare. As God can never act 
in a manner contrary to the perfection of mpral 
excellence, so neither can he ever act in oppo- 
sition to the true interests of his faithful ser- 
vants. In this respect an earthly parent re- 
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sembles, — ^but how faintly ! — the great Parent 
of the universe. An earthly father, who has a 
regard at once tender and enlightened for the 
happiness of his offspring, will deny such re- 
quests as he perceives to be of a hurtful ten- 
dency. He knows that refusal is here the truest 
kindness. But he may.be blind and ignorant, 
or too fond and partial. He may fail of per- 
ceiving in what the true welfare of his children 
consists, or his tenderness may outweigh his dis- 
cretion, and lead him to err on the side of per- 
nicious indulgence. From all such defects the 
great Creator must of necessity be free. Omni- 
scient and all- wise, he can be at no loss to dis- 
tinguish between false and real good. Being 
also " of one mind, who can turn him ?" What 
partiality can ever stain his proceedings ? His 
character is infinitely too dignified to admit of 
the weak fondness of an earthly parent. His 
regard for his faithful servants, always regu- 
lated by the dictates of consummate wisdom, 
is a flame which warms and cheers, but which 
cannot destroy or injure. 

We are never more in danger of mistaking 
our real interest than during the period of 
trouble and distress. The pressure of actual 
suffering overbalances the consideration of 
ultimate advantage ; and hence, under such 
circumstances, we are with difficulty brought 
to believe that our moral improvement and 
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eTerlasting peace may be inseparably en- 
nected with events and incidents most pail- 
ful to our mortal nature. At these times, the 
best have been led to prefer requests whid 
God has judged it fit to deny. Of this the 
experience of St. Paul hitnself ymU liinush a 
example. In alluding to the supematnrti n- 
velations, which had been vouchsafed tohimii 
a greater degree than to others, he speaks d 
some affliction under which he was doomed to 
labour, and which he denominates ** a thorn in 
the flesh," — a ** messenger of Satan/' sent to 
chastise him, *' lest he should be exalted abofe 
measure," through the abundance of these di- 
vine manifestations. We are not informed what 
the affliction was. Probably it was some bodihr 
infirmity. But, whatever it was, it remained 
with him, notwithstanding his entreaties to 
have it removed. ** For this," he says, " I 
besought the Lord thrice, that it should deps^ 
from me ;" to which the only answer he received 
from heaven was — " My grace is suflicient for 
thee : for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness." Hence it would appear that the con- 
tinuance of his distress was, for the present, 
more for his real advantage than the removal of 
it would have been. Still it would be too 
much to affirm that his request was unlawful 
or unbecoming. As he could not fully enter 
into the designs of infinite wisdom, he might 




lawfully solicit, as a favour, what God had de- 
termined to withhold, because his wisdom fore- 
saw that it would prove no real blessing. 

What has been now said relates, exclusively, 
to the matter or substance of prayer. It will 
be proper to subjoin a few remarks as to the 
manner in which it should be offered up, and 
as to the dispositions with which it should be 
accompanied. 

III. Prayer, then, in order to prove accept- 
able and effectual must be offered up in a so- 
lemn, devout, and humble frame of mind . 
This is obvious. Without heartfelt seriousness, 
prayer is but a mockery of the Most High. It 
is impossible for one, who duly reflects upon 
the majesty of the Divine Being, to approach 
his footstool with any sentiments bordering 
upon lightness or irreverence.-— Devotion con- 
sists in the exercise of the affections, in our ad- 
dresses to the Divine Majesty. This must vary 
much, in different individuals, with regard to 
fervour and intensity ; but some degree of it is 
necessary for rendering prayer an acceptable 
oblation. Prayer, without devotion, is no 
better than an empty censer, without spices, 
smoke, and fragrance. — Humiliation deserves a 
separate notice, because it is a feeling pecu- 
liarly connected with the act of prayer, as 
this is the address, not merely of a creature to 
his Creator, but of a sintier to his offp 
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God; as it denotes in the suppliant, not 
only, but guilt and unworthiness. Ent 
from beings, such as we are, must be 
cations of punishment, and entreaties for 
don; and hence no prayer, ifv^hich is 
of deep humiliation, can be offered up '' 
cording to the' will of God." 

But, IV. No unhallowed tempers mustx^l 
company this act of religion. No envy, v] 
malice, no revenge must be found at the foot- 
stool of the Almighty. The least mixture ot 
such ingredients will pollute the offering, m\ 
render it an abomination. St. Paul direcb^ 
christians to '' lift up holy hands, withotf 
wrath ;'* that is, to present their supplicatioDSi 
with a purity of mind untainted by ang^ tem- 
per or unbecoming motives. We have a strik- 
ing example of such dispositions entering eve& 
into the act of prayer, where we read of two 
of our Saviour's disciples requesting that fire 
might be called down from heaven to consume 
a village of the Samaritans, which had refused 
to entertain him. What was the reply of Jesus 
to this ebullition of persecuting zeal ? ''Ye 
know not," he answered, " what manner of 
spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man is not 
come to destroy men's lives, but to save them." 
His disciples thought to justify themselves by 
the conduct of the prophet Elias, under very 
different circumstances. But no subterfuge of 
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self-delusion could hide their motives from the 
penetrating eye of their Master. He perceived 
the resentment which actuated them in this de- 
sire ; and, had he felt more indignation than he 
did at the unworthy conduct of the Samaritans, 
he would not, in order to punish them, have 
given encouragement to wrong tempers in his 
disciples. 

V. Faith is another particular relative to 
the spirit and maimer in which prayer is to 
be offered up. Much efficacy is attributed, in 
scripture, to ** the prayer of faith;" and we 
are exhorted to ** lift up holy hands, without 
doubting," as well as ** without wrath." Our 
Saviour encouraged his disciples to ** have 
faith in God," by a promise of the highest super- 
natural powers, did they but rightly cultivate 
this disposition. Faith, as it relates to prayer, 
is the belief that God will answer our petitions 
provided they be " according to his will." 
Without some portion of faith, we cannot be 
^ expected to pray at all. We must entertain 
some hope at least of success, before we can 
be encouraged to present our supplications. 
But we honour our Creator, in proportion as 
we give credit to his promises, and rest upon 
his faithfulness and truth. Abraham, being 
** rich in faith, gave glory to God." His faith, 
indeed, was not exactly that which belongs 
to prayer. In consequence of an order from 
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heaven, he . performed an action, which Mm 
but the undoubted command of his Maker cook 
justify. The reward of his obedience, W 
ever, affords a striking illustration of the iftj 
portance which the Divine Being attaches i{ 
the exercise of faith, under whatever form i I 
may be manifested. 

One of its forms consists in pleading tk 
atonement and intercession of our Redeemer, 
in our approaches to his throne. Our Savios 
told his disciples, a short time before his d^ 
parture, that he would do for them whabo- 
ever they should ask ** in his name." Now, 
asking in the name of Christ, appears to fldgnift 
something more than praying, either by virtue 
of his authority, or in dependance on his pro- 
mises. It may denote, also, the introductioB 
of his name into our prayers, with an express 
reference to his atonement and intercession, as 
the medium through which alone they can rise 
with acceptance before God. To pray in the 
name of Christ may mean the act of pleading 
his merits, as the sole foundation of our hope 
that God will listen to our supplications, and 
answer our requests. Accordingly christian 
churches have properly concluded the several 
petitions of their public formularies with the 
solemn mention of the Redeemer. With what an 
edifying frequency, and beautiful simplicity is 
that adorable name introduced, throughout the 




liturgy of our own church ! It recurs there 
perpetually, but not toO often for the pious 
worshipper, who founds his hopes of forgive- 
ness and salvation on " no other name." 

Such are the ingredients necessary for ren- 
dering prayer an acceptable offering. When 
it contains nothing derogatory to the moral 
perfections of the Divinity, and nothing in- 
compatible with the real welfare of the peti- 
tioner; when it is kept free from any polluting 
mixture of corrupt motives and carnal passions ; 
when it is accompanied with heartfelt serious- 
ness, with devotion, and with humiliation ; 
when, lastly, it is offered up with a spirit of 
faith in God's promises, and of trust in the me- 
diation of his well-beloved Son ; it will — it 
must receive a gracious answer. Sooner or 
later it will bring down the desired blessings. 
The vision may tarry for a season. Infinite 
wisdom may see cause for delay, in the com- 
munication of those mercies and favours which 
it has decreed ultimately to bestow. But the 
Most High cannot trifle with bis creatures; 
and, if he postpone his benefits, it is for some 
wise reason ; to subdue their impatience, or to 
provoke their importunity. 

These are considerations well calculated to 
inspire the faithful christian with holy confi- 
dence, in prostrating himself before the foot- 
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stool of his Creator, his Redeemer, and b 
Sanctifier. He may indulge in such reflection 
as the following — ** I have presented my re- 
quests at the throne of grace, i^th an endea- 
vour, as far as I am able, to frame them accord- 
ing to the divine will, by guarding against tk 
admission of whatever might counteract dieb 
efficacy. Should I have succeeded in this at- 
tempt, to God be the praise. I then feel per- 
suaded of the accomplishment of my desires, 
in his own good time. This is my confidem^, 
that whatever I have asked, agreeably to hii 
will, he will hear and answer. But, if, throo^ 
ignorance or folly I shall be found to have mis- 
taken my own real interest, I still feel confi- 
dent that he, who knows what is profitable fer 
me far better than I do myself, will so order 
my concerns as to cause every thing to work 
together for my final good. Whether, there- 
fore, he bestow the things petitioned for, or with- 
hold them, I am equally convinced of his good- 
ness, righteousness, and truth. To his dispo- 
sal do I commit myself, as into the hands of ** a 
faithful Creator." — Let a man but possess this 
humble faith and sacred tranquillity of soul, 
amidst the never-ceasing changes and apparent 
chances of a tumultuous world; and he has 
reached the highest happiness of which he is 
capable here below. He lives in the enjoy- 
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ment of that " perfect peace," which belongs to 
those only " whose minds are stayed upon 
God." 

An inference of great importance deducible 
from the doctrine of the text is this ; that the 
duties and privileges of a christian are insepa- 
rably united. Some have spoken of his spiri- 
tual privileges, as though they belonged to hira, 
by a kind of indefeasible right of which he could 
be deprived by no error and no misconduct. 
But this tends to turn the grace of God into 
licentiousness. We are to learn that the se- 
curity of our religious privileges depends on 
the conscientious discharge of our religious du- 
ties, and that we have no title to look for the 
consolations of the gospel, any longer than 
while we continue regardful of its precepts. 
For example, the rational hope of a gracious 
answer to prayer is assuredly one of the great- 
est privileges of the christian life. But the 
promise of such answer is limited to those who 
ask aright. We are not to be heard in what- 
ever we pray for ; but only when we are found 
" asking according to the will of God." In all 
other cases, we " ask, and receive not, be- 
cause we ask amiss." 

Let, then, the important instruction, con- 
veyed in the text, influence and regulate our fu- 
ture practice. Let those, who live in the habit 
of daily devout supplication, at the throne of 
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grace, ever strive to frame their petitioiis in at 
cordance with the rules of scripture. Aod 
since, without assistance from above, they wii 
still, after all their efforts, ** not know whatt^ 
pray for, as they ought," let them take encot 
ragement from reflecting that there is a Spirita 
all grace and goodness, who is ever ready tc 
'' help their infirmities/* Let them constanth 
implore the aids of his heavenly inspiration, bodi 
for ** putting into their minds good desires,'" and 
for enabling them to frame and offer up desim 
in such a manner, that they shall be '^ brought 
to good effect." 

To conclude : let all, who may be living with- 
out prayer, reflect that they are in a far worse 
condition than others who occasionally ** ask 
amiss." A request, that will not be answered, 
by no means always implies guilt in the sup- 
plicant ; and, where piety and humility lie at 
the foundation, it is always infinitely better to 
pray, whatever deficiencies may accompany 
the exercise, than to neglect this great duty. 
To live without prayer is to live without God. 
It is the sure mark of a careless and irreligious 
spirit. Without repentance and amendment, 
it gives an awful foreboding of final condemna- 
tion. Let then all, who are thus slumbering, 
like Jonah, in the midst of perils, *' arise, 
and call upon God." Let them implore his 
forgiveness for the past ; his grace and help for 
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'w the future. Let them ** take with them words, 
Bc and turn to the Lord, saying unto him : Take 
)sp away all iniquity, and receive us graciously." 
b So doing, they will be brought to " render" 
3 him " the calves of their lips ;" the sacrifice of 
I thanksgiving upon earth, and a . purer and no- 
bler offering of praise in heaven. 
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ON SINFUL TEMPERS AND COURSES, AS VIEWEL 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE GRAND SCRIPTl 
RAL REASONS FOR AVOIDING THEM. 



1 Peter 11. 11. 

« dbarly bbloved; i beseech you, as strangbr8 and pllr 
6rilf8, abstain from>leshly lusts that war against tbi 

SOUL." 



It is a singular advantage, when a religious 
precept is found united, in the same sentence, 
with motives of force and efficacy proportionate 
to its importance. Weight is added to such a 
precept, when the sentence, containing it, is at 
once perspicuous and concise. And the effect 
produced is greater still, when, in addition to 
the two former circumstances, it is presented 
to us under a form at once solemn and affec- 
tionate. All this concurs to recommend to our 
most serious attention the apostolic exhortation 
of the text : '* Dearly beloved ; I beseech you, 
as strangers and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly 
lusts that war against the soul." 
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With regard to the meaning and extent of the 
duty, heve enjoined, it will not be necessary 
to enter much into detail. The word " flesh" 
is, in many parts of scripture, opposed to the 
word " spirit."' The one denotes that corrupt 
principle in human nature which was intro- 
duced by the fall of our first parents, and which 
has extended its baneful influence throughout 
each successive generation of mankind ; the other 
is expressive of that restorative and renovating 
principle, by which our moral malady may be 
removed, and the soul may recover the lost 
image of the Creator, both in holiness and hap- 
piness. " Fleshly lusts" consist in the opera- 
tion and display of the corrupt principle. This 
term may doubtless, at first sight, appear to 
refer chiefly, if not exclusively, to irregularities 
of the sensual appetites. To these, however, 
there is no necessity for restricting it. It may 
be understood as extending to all vices, whe- 
ther of body, or of mind. It comprises the 
whole " body of sin," in all its parts and pro- 
portions. It embraces indirect, as well as more 
direct impiety ; the idolatry of the heart, as 
well as the prostration of the body in worship 
before an image. It comprehends falsehood, 
dishonesty, injustice, and violence, no less 
than intemperance and sensuality. It includes 
the indulgence of covetousuess, wliether in 
thought or act ; and rebellion against lawful 
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authority, both as it appears under the form of 
civil power, and under the milder aspect of 
parental rule and influence. Thus there is 
neither any form nor any operation under • 
which sinful propensities can exist, which may 
not properly come under the denomination of 
" fleshly lusts." " The works of the flesh," 
observes the apostle, " are these: adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, ido- 
latry, witchcraft, hatred,' variance, emulation, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like." This dark catalogue of crime is filled 
with ofiences of all kinds, and traces both 
bodily and mental vices to one common source, 
** the flesh," or that corrupt principle of dis- 
obedience to the will and law of God which 
every where prevails in human nature^ and 
brings in " all the world guilty" before him. 

But what are we to understand by abstain- 
ing from these " fleshly lusts ?" I answer, 
that the abstinence required extends beyond 
the outward commission of sin, and sets a 
watch over the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. It is an abstinence derived from the 
sincere belief, and prompted and confirmed by 
the heartfelt influence of true religion. We 
may avoid the grosser and more aggravated 
forms of sin from other and inferior motives. 
Fear alone will preserve men from vices which 
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would expose them to punishment from the 
laws of society. That pride, which consists in 
a sense of honour and a love of reputation, will 
frequently prove a sufficient safeguard against 
falsehood, dishonesty, and other immoralities 
to which the brand of meanness and littleness 
is annexed. The mere desire of preserving 
bodily health will operate as a strong check 
upon excesses of the sensual appetites. Natu- 
ral good temper, without any intermixture of 
religious principle, will keep occasional feelings 
of anger and resentment from displaying them- 
selves in acts of injury and outrage. Now the 
precept of the text requires something more 
than this. It enjoins a conscientious oppo- 
sition to the first approaches and appearances 
of evil. It enjoins a conscientious watchful- 
ness over the thoughts and imaginations of the 
heart ; the discipline and government of the in- 
ward man ; a care to avoid the paths of tempt- 
ation, and such a diligent use of the various 
means of grace as may enable us successfully 
to resist temptation, where we cannot avoid it. 
Having thus briefly pointed out the meaning 
and extent of this apostolic injunction, I pro- 
ceed to enlarge upon the weighty reasons or 
considerations by which it is here enforced ; 
for to this does the text particularly invite our 
attention. The reasons, here subjoined, for ab- 
staining from '* fleshly lusts," are the two fol- 

T 2 
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lowing — *' They " war against the soul," aa: 
they are, moreover, inconsistent ivith thedispb: 
of that character of '' strangers and pilgrims 
which, as christians, we are called to fsatHk 
here below. 

I. They" war against the soul.*" Thej 
fatally oppose and obstruct the true interests o( 
the immortal spirit. Concerning some flesUy 
lusts, indeed, it may be said that they are 
directly adverse to bodily, as well as spiritual 
health. Of this description is every species d 
intemperance and excess. Other vices too, 
which are more strictly vices of the mind, such 
as malice, envy, strife, and revenge, are no 
less clearly subversive of our present peace, 
comfort, and enjoyment. These evil dispod- 
tions, without having a uniform tendency to 
destroy life, deprive it of much pleasure, and 
expose it to much uneasiness and distress. It 
is a just law of retaliation, which Providence 
not unfrequently executes upon offenders, even 
now, that, in endeavouring to injure and tor- 
ment others, they are reluctantly made to be- 
come their own tormentors. Not that evil 
tempers and wicked works are always, and, 
under all circumstances, attended with this 
present display of retributive justice. In cases^ 
where much worldly prudence and artifice are 
combined with vicious propensities; or where 
a very defective education, or the long habit 
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of sin has rendered the conscience callous and 
insensible ; or where a great and general re- 
laxation of morals has made any particular 
I'Species of gross iniquity too common to be a 
subject of severe reproach ; the transgressor 
may often proceed in a course of self-indul- 
gence, for a long period, without much to annoy 
or discompose him. Thus it is not every kind 
or degree of vice which can be said to militate 
against the body. But al! sinful lusts, all evil 
works, without exception, " war against the 
soul." All tend to debase and ruin the soul ; 
that portion of our nature which is destined to 
survive the frail body, and to exist, throughout 
eternity, in a state of bliss or woe ; that never- 
dying principle in man, compared with which 
whatever affects his present condition only is 
to be counted as " the small dust of the ba- 
lance." 

The proper and peculiar interests of the soul 
consist in the pursuit of truth, wisdom, virtue, 
religion, and heavenly joys. Now with each of 
these objects sinful tempers and courses are 
decidedly at variance. They stand opposed to 
enquiries after important truth ; for they leave 
us neither leisure nor inclination for the search. 
They stand opposed to the cultivation of true 
wisdom ; for they tempt us to lose sight of 
what ought to be the grand end and aim of our 
being, and to waste our precious momcP' 
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trifles which cannot profit us. That they are di- 
verse to virtue and religion is obvious ; for ligk 
and darkness do not convey an idea of greats 
contrariety than holy affections and ** fleddy 
lusts." And it is no less certain that they art 
incompatible with the attainment of heavenh 
happiness ; for of this the infallible word of God 
has assured us. The apostle, after enumeratisg 
the works of the flesh, adds, that '' they, who 
do such things,*' — who persist in such coorses, 
without repentance, to the end of life, ^^ shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God.'' And what 
must be the alternative of their exclusion from 
this glorious inheritance? It is indeed most 
awful and tremendous. " They -will be pu- 
nished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of 
his power." 

Can any one seriously consider these things, 
and not be convinced of the importance of ab- 
staining from evil tempers and sinful practice ? 
Some pagan moralists have attempted to deter 
men from vice, upon the ground of its irra- 
tional, dishonourable, and odious nature; on 
account of its tendency to debase the mind, to 
enfeeble the reasoning faculty, and to degrade 
us even below the level of the brute creation. 
That it has such tendencies is unquestionable ; 
nor is it less clear that the view of them may 
produce some beneficial effect upon a \^ell- 
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instructed mind. These however are consider- . 
ations which form but a feeble mound against the 
stream of human depravity, and the overpowering 
surge of passion and temptation. Of all moral 
and religious checks, there is no one li^e the scrip- 
tural doctrine of the future punishment of sin. 
Yet in how many instances does even this prove 
utterly ineffectual ! Through the influence of 
unbelief, or scepticism, or from want of serious 
reflection, how often does this fail of producing 
any due effect ! But amidst all the corruption 
and carelessness of men, the word of God will 
still stand sure. Whenever, therefore, we are 
tempted to yield to ** fleshly lusts," under the 
forms of either sensual appetites or malignant 
tempers, let us pausfe to consider what may be 
the final consequence of our folly. Let us re- 
flect that '* the end of these things is death ;" 
that they '* war against the soul," and that, if 
not vigorously and perseveringly resisted, with 
the aid of might superior to our own, they will 
speedily assert the victory, and lead it away 
captive, without hope of ransom, to the prison 
of destruction. 

But the text presents us with another mo- 
tive, which, though it comes eventually to the 
same conclusion with the former, is so far dif- 
ferent in its aspect as to call for distinct con- 
sideration. II. Then, we must abstain from 
^* fleshly lusts," because they are inconsistent 
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• with the display of that character of " 
and pilgrims'' which, as christians^ wearei 
to sustain here below. 

These images occur elsewhere in 8ch| 
The saintSj^ under the ancient dispensation,! 
spoken of as '' confessing themselves 
and pilgrims on the earth/' With a 
allusion, our present term of existence is 
denominated '' the time of our sojoonuKl 
here;'' a phrase denoting that our abode ei| 
earth resembles the temporary residence ofi 
stranger in a foreign land. ''Our con?^ 
tion," observes the apostle Paul, or rather osj 
citizenship '' is in heaven." Not earth, buthea*' 
ven is our true commonwealth ; our props 
country; our *' continuing city;" ivhither le 
ought to be tending with prompt and carefii 
steps. This image is indeed actually realized 
in none but the faithful servant of God. Still, 
however, it is an image, finely descriptive of 
the state of man here below, and one capable of 
being applied, under a certain aspect, to all who 
name the name, and profess the faith of Christ. 

Much does our condition, in our present 
state of existence, resemble that of a stranger 
and a pilgrim. — The pilgrim is ever changing 
his place ; and even one, who quits his country 
to reside elsewhere for business or amusement, 
is commonly less settled, as to the term of his 
continuance in any particular spot, than ano- 
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ther who remains at home. This exhibits an 
apt resemblance to the lot of human life. Here 
our duration is, at best, but very uncertain. 
Here the changes and separations, which per- 
petually occur, remind us of the arrival and 
departure of travellers at an inn, who come 
and go in rapid and constant succession. 
— ^Again ; most strangers, who have neither for- 
feited, nor forsworn their country, look forward 
to a period, be it longer or shorter, when duty 
will compel, or inclination will prompt them to 
return. So we, in our present state, though 
uncertain of the precise duration of our pre- 
sent dwelling place, feel assured that, sooner 
or later — and how soon we know not ! — it must 
be exchanged for another and a more perma- 
nent habitation. — It may be observed, too, re- 
specting both the traveller and one residing out 
of his native land, that, whatever be the pleasure 
resulting from change and novelty, they must not 
imfrequently purchase their amusement with the 
sacrifice of some of their former comforts and 
enjoyments. Their native country is still, after 
all, their place of rest and satisfaction. In how 
affecting a manner has this been sometimes 
evinced, in the case of the poor barbarian, who, 
having exchanged the soil which gave him birth, 
a wretched portion in the esteem of others, for 
a* land of civilization and abundance, has yet 
found no compensation for the loss of it, though 
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he was apparently put in possession of very 
superior advantages ! These advantages how- 
ever proved none to him, because he had Dot 
learnt to relish them, or rightly estimate their 
value. Thus the stranger, from whatever quar- 
ter he may come, is most frequently out of his 
natural and proper element in any country 
but his own. And is not the present world ill 
adapted to satisfy the cravings of an immortal 
spirit ? Is not our capacity for happiness^ and 
for mental and moral improvement far supenor 
to any attainments which we can realize in our 
present state? And does not this* seem to 
mark us out as originally formed for another ai^ 
a nobler habitation ? In proportion as any one 
advances towards what the scriptures represent 
as the true end of life, does he not rise more 
and more above the lowness and littleness of 
his present lot ? In proportion as he advances 
in mental, moral, and religious attainments, 
taken unitedly, does he not feel himself to be 
but a stranger and pilgrim upon earth, where, 
though he must wait patiently the summons of 
his Lord, he cannot enjoy the rest and satis- 
faction which he hopes elsewhere to obtain ? 
Such then is the propriety of this scriptural 
image of *' strangers and pilgrims." " Here we 
have no continuing city." Here according to the 
words of the Psalmist, we are " strangers and 
sojourners, as all our fathers were." Every day 
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and hour serve to remind us of the shortness and 
uncertainty of our abode here. ** The fashion 
of this worid passeth away." Its generations 
are moving along in uninterrupted order, like 
the figures of a procession, where each pageant, 
one after another, is presently out of sight; 
and ere long the earth itself, with all its 
visions of grandeur and beauty, will be dis- 
solved. — Are not these considerations well 
adapted for enforcing the duty of " abstaining 
from fleshly lusts," avoiding *' the pollutions of 
the world," making provision for eternity, and 
" laying up'treasure in heaven?" 

Is it usual for the stranger, who visits, or 
who takes up his abode in a foreign land, 
studiously to throw impediments in the way 
of his return to his native country? No, 
surely. In most instances, perhaps, he looks 
forward to a return. But, at least, he does not 
deliberately place himself in circumstances 
which preclude the possibility of such an event. 
Let us be careful that we do not conduct our- 
selves less wisely with respect to the heavenly ' 
inheritance. We are stationed here, for a sea- 
son, in a scene of trial and preparation for 
eternity. Let us not be so much our own 
enemies as to defeat the grand object for which 
we were sent into the world, by surrendering 
ourselves to those lusts which " war against 
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the soul." Let us not madly throw iIlsupe^ 
able obstacles in the way of our salvation. 

Is it common for the traveller, who knar. 
that he must reach his place of destinatix 
within a certain period, only just sufficient k 
his undertaking, to loiter or trifle upon the 
road ? Is he apt to wander out of the way^ fa 
the purpose of exploring the beauties of tk 
region through which he passes ? No. He I^ 
solutely pursues his proper course. He tendi 
continually towards the spot for ivhich he is 
bound. He knows that a vain curiosity would 
occasion unseasonable delays, and perhaps 
throw him so irrecoverably out of his right 
road, as to counteract and destroy the grand 
object of his journey. — And shall we act other- 
wise in what relates to our spiritual course! 
Shall we suffer the comparative trifles of time 
and sense so to engage our attention, or so to 
amuse our fancy, as to divert us from the chief 
end of our being, and the most important busi- 
ness of our lives ? We may lawfully pluck many 
of the flowers and fruits which hang out upon 
the road ; but let us beware of ever quitting 
the road itself, by wandering in pursuit of 
those lusts which '' war against the soul." 
The time allotted for our journey cannot be 
extended beyond a certain period, at the long- 
est. Meanwhile the term of each individual 
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s imcertain ; and his longest period is a short 
ne. 

Does the pilgrim on foot, who has to 
lake his way through rugged and laborious 
laths, — to climb many a steep ascent, and 
brd many a dangerous torrent ; — weigh him- 
self down with superfluous burdens? No. 
He equips himself as lightly as possible, and 
resolves to have no more encumbrances than 
are absolutely needful, — Let us imitate his con- 
duct, in this particular. Let us lay " aside 
every weight," which would impede our spi- 
ritual progress. Let us manfully oppose " the 
sin which most easily besets us." Let us care- 
fully abstain from whatever would obstruct or 
endanger the great work of our salvation. We 
may have to encounter spiritual difficulties and 
dangers not inferior to those natural hardships 
and perils for which some adventurous pilgrim 
arms his resolution. We may be called to 
" endure hardship as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ." Now "noman lhatwarreth,"we read, 
" entangleth himself with the affairs of this 
life, that he may please him who hath chosen 
him to be a soldier." One, who is about to en- 
gage in labours, conflicts, and dangers, under 
some approved and favourite leader, withdraws 
from other pursuits to devote himself entirely 
to the service of his chief. And should not 
the christian in some degree resemble him ? 
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Thou^ he must never decline the path (A^\ 
fulness, nor neglect a proper attention to is 
peculiar calling in life, should he not bemrJ 
of needlessly and wantonly over-charging lo-j 
self with secular cares and occupations? 

Once more. Is it usual for the stranger, ok^ 
a foreign soil, to turn his thoughts seldcc' 
homewards ? Can he soon forget his natm 
land, or dismiss it from his affections and re- 
gard ? — The thing, it must be OMrned, is far 
from impossible, but still it is, surely, not fm 
common. No. We are apt to think of ov 
country. We still love it. We look forward, 
with desire and hope, to the moment mrhen we 
shall again behold it. Early and long cherished 
associations have bound it so closely to oor 
hearts, that the tie is not easily unloosed or 
broken. And shall the christian, who is od 
earth only as a stranger, and whose real home 
and citizenship are in heaven, be less mindful 
of his proper country? Shall he suffer the 
cares or pleasures of this life to absorb his 
thoughts, and hinder the ascent of his affec- 
tions ? Shall he meditate but little upon the God 
who created, and who preserves him ; upon the 
divine Saviour who has redeemed ; and upon 
the divine Spirit who has promised to sanctify 
and succour him? Shall he seldom cast a look 
beyond the grave, and compare the miserable 
imperfections of his present lot with the blessed- 
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ness of his final expectations? This ought not 
to be; nor can it be thus with any one who 
rightly understands and values his christian 
privileges. As then strangers and travellers, 
amidst all their rovings, still not unfrequently 
go back, in thought, desire, and prospect, to 
their distant home, let us, while on earth, *' set 
our aflFections" upon heavenly objects. ** Risen," 
as we are, '* with Christ," in baptism, and by 
solemn engagements and profession, let us 
" seek the things above, where he sitteth at 
the right hand of God." Let us manfully op- 
pose those lusts which '* war against the soul," 
by a due cultivation of the spirit of piety, and 
by a diligent use of the means of grace and 
salvation. 

To conclude. The stranger, who resides out 
of his native land, or the pilgrim, who traverses 
various regions, finds, comparatively speaking, 
but small difference, as to the kingdoms of this 
world. One territory indeed has the advan- 
tage over another, either in soil, or in climate, 
or in picturesque beauty, or in civil establish- 
ments, or in the wealth, intelligence, morals, 
or manners of its inhabitants. But all are 
earthly. Their resemblance to each other, by 
their common participation of earthly troubles, 
sorrows, frailties, and corruptions, is far more 
striking than any difference subsisting amongst 
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them, with respect to matters of an iniea' 
kind. Now, if we be seeking aright, and:! 
conformity with our christian profession, f. 
are seeking a region infinitely superior to ajj 
with which the present world can tempt ocl 
pursuit We are seeking *' a better counlryj 
even a heavenly" one. We *' look for a ess 
which has" imperishable ** foundations, wIiok 
builder and maker is God/' It is true, ve 
cannot realize this future country, as we 
realize things present, and the immediate ob- 
jects of our senses. But we ought to know 
that the inheritance, towards which we are 
invited to bend our steps, is infinitely de- 
sirable. We ought to know that it is a prize 
worth all our labour, care, and diligence. We 
should be sensible that it is a world where 
sin and sorrow can have no place, and where 
the blessed inhabitants will be furnished with 
faculties, qualifying them for enjoyments far 
above the most refined and exalted pleasures 
of our ])resent state. Let us then press for- 
ward to this happy place, by carefully ab- 
staining from every thing which might prevent 
or endanger our arrival there ; by cultivating 
a relish for religious duties and enjoyments. 
Remembering that it is a place into which 
" nothing that defileth shall enter," let us 
carefully abstain from whatever may tend to 
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corrupt and destroy the soul. Let us be con- 
tinually advancing, with holy resolution, to- 
wards the termination of our course. " Let 
us gird up the loins of our minds, be stedfast 
and hope to the end, for the grace that is to 
be brought unto us, at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ." 
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SERMON XVII. 

ON THE BRAZEN SERPENT, CONSIDERED AS i^ 
EMBLEM OF OUR SAVIOUR'S CRUCIFIXI05. 

(a 8ERM0N rOK GOOD FRIDAY.) 

. St John, iii. 14, 15. 

" A8 MOKES LIFTED UP THE SERPENT IN THB WILDERNEU^FD 
SO MUST THE SON OP MAN BE LIFTED UP; THAT WHOSOini 
BELIEVETH IN HIM SHOULD NOT PERISH, BUT HAVE ERi 
NAL LIFE." 



The constitution of things, under the law of 
Moses, was by divine appointment so planoed 
and ordered as to bear a perpetual reference 
to the christian dispensation. We have the au- 
thority of the writers of the New Testament 
for regarding the various ceremonial rites of 
that law as *' shadows of good things to come.** 
They were images, prefiguring, under different 
forms, and with different degrees of clearness, 
the peculiarities, privileges, and blessings of 
the gospel of Christ. It is true that this re- 
presentative system was very imperfectly com- 
prehended at the time, and was probably hardly 
at all understood by the mass of God's ancient 
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^Kieople. They rested in the mere shadow, instead 

Hof looking through it to the substance. Still 

B that substance, when farther illustrated by iuti- 

* mations of prophecy concerning the reign of the 

' Messiah, was doubtless in some degree per- 

ceivable by every pious and reflecting mind. 

But a general discovery of the meaning of 

these types was reserved for the period of tjieir 

I fulfilment, on the arriyal of the promised Deli- 
verer. Then was the veil completely taken 
away; and the rays of sacred truth, having no 
longer to pass, as formerly, through a dense 
■ enfeebling medium, entered with full effulgence, 
and disclosed all the riches and treasures of 
the Most Holy Place. 

These remarks concerning the typical nature 
of religious ceremonies, under the law, will be 
found applicable likewise to some of the events 
recorded in the O Id Testament. Of these there 
were some which bore a natural and easy re- 
semblance to the great transactions of the 
gospel history. Nor are such resemblances to 
be regarded in the , light of mere accidental 
coincidences, only found out after the coming 
of our Lord, and then studiously and ingeni- 
ously adapted to this event, for the purpose of 
showing an exact correspondence between the 
two dispensations. At the same time, they 
were certainly designed chiefly for confirming 
the faith of Jewish converts to christjatiity. 
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This they did, by pointing* out the relation 
sisting between the two covenants; by 
ing how they reflected light upon each other] 
how each bore unequivocal signs of hayiDg{fr| 
ceeded from the same author, and how bo^j 
when viewed together, tended to illustrate tkl 
uniformity, regularity, consistency, and gn-l 
deur of the scheme of providence, in relaiiei^ 
to the highest interests of mankind. 

Among events which are to be contemphtet 
in this figurative light, there is no one vm 
strikingly descriptive of the blessings of tkc 
christian dispensation than the appointment oi 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness. This ii 
expressly held forth by our Saviour, in his dis- 
course with Nicodemus, as a lively representa- 
tion of the spiritual benefits flo^ving to man- 
kind from his sufferings and crucifixion. The 
allusion, therefore, cannot be deemed fanciful. 
We cannot err as to a comparison which our 
Lord himself has suggested, and which he has 
authorised us to employ for our religious in- 
struction, edification, and comfort. . May we, 
on this annual return of the commemoration of 
his cross and passion, derive from it all the 
hope and consolation which it was designed, 
and is calculated to administer ! 

The narrative of the brazen serpent we have 
briefly related in the book of Numbers. The 
children of Israel, journeying from Mount Hor, 
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by the way of the Red Sea, became much 
disheartened in consequence of their manifold 
hardships and privations; distresses which 
seemed to encrease upon them continually, 
the farther they advanced in the wilderness. 
Under these circumstances, they manifested 
that forgetfulness of past benefits, and that 
stubborn spirit of rebellion against the appoint- 
ments of providence, which were but too con- 
spicuous throughout the whole of their pilgrim- 
age. They spoke against God, and against 
Moses ; *^ Wherefore have ye brought us up 
out of Egypt, to die in the wilderness ? For 
there is no bread : neither is there any water ; 
and our soul loatheth this light bread." In 
this they referred to the manna which had been 
rained down upon them from heaven ; a stand- 
ing miracle, which ought to have inspired them 

• 

with the fullest assurance of the continued care 
and kindness of their Almighty Guardian. Can 
we wonder that such aggravated unbelief and 
ingratitude should have provoked God to punish 
them ? Accordingly, in order to bring them to 
a sense of their guilt, and to a feeling of their 
entire dependence on his power and provi- 
dence, he sent among them fiery, or venomous 
serpents. This plague destroyed many of 
the people, and encreased to such a degree 
that it presently brought them to the feet of 
Moses, in a spirit of contrition. They con- 
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fen9td their sin, and implored fann to inl 
witk heaven for the remarmi of the < 
He did so; and the Lordw^as not slowto 
and r^ieve. Motes was commanded 
a serpent of brass, after tfete similitude of k\ 
fiery serpents, and to plaee fit upon' 
pole, in the midst of the terrified and 
multitude, with a promise that every* woonUl 
person, who should only look at it, should » 
mediately recover. Thin giucious'iremedyini 
resorted to without delay, and the plague m 
stayed, iii the full career of its desolations. 

To this Occurrence our Sayiour refers is tk 
t^t; as a striking emblem of that g^eat propili' 
sftion (of sin which he came to offet^'^by hte AaA 
Upon the cross. — What then, let us proceed ti 
inquire, are the principal features' of resem- 
blance in the two appointments ? • ' 

I. There is a striking similarity in the oc- 
casion or design of each of thesfe appointmenti. 
The rebellion of the Israelites had- exposed 
them to a severe chastisement. Their impioiis 
murmurings and base ingratitude had brought 
down the wrath of heaven upon their heads in 
such a form, that the calamity, with whidi 
they were now visited, appeared to threaten 
nothing less than their utter extermination. 
They were helpless, and almost hopeless. No 
earthly hand was stretched out to succour them. 
No earthly physician came forward with the 
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offer of a remedy. No herb of the field yielded 
ita mediciaaL virtue to couateract the speedy 
operation of that destructive venom which 
preyed upon their vitals. They dropped around 
in heaps> and expired. Under these dread- 
ful circumstances did Moses plead with God 
for the people; and, at his intercession, the 
brazen serpent was erected, and made the 
appointed instrument of staying the plague. 

And is not the death of Christ a similar ap- 
pointment, with regard to its occasion or de^ 
sign ? The fall of Adam brought ruin on him- 
self and his posterity. The sentence of mor- 
tality passed upon all men, in consequence of 
his transgression ; and this sentence had been 
carried into effect, by the infliction of temporal 
death, with only two exceptions since the crea- 
tion of the world. But temporal death carried 
with it a sting; and that ** sting" was " sin." 
Sin was that fiery serpent, the venom of whose 
bite was propagated beyond the grave. In the 
case of every impenitent offender, it was to be 
followed by condemnation and punishment in a 
future world. Even repentance was insujf- 
ficient, of itself alone, to cancel the guilt of 
past transgression. And to such a state of 
moral weakness was man reduced^ that, with- 
out grace and aid from above, he wanted even 
the disposition to return into the way of righte- 
ousness. Thus he appeared to have lost, for 
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ever, the hope of pardon, spiritual reston ^^ 
and a blessed immortality. He appeared it ^ 
nished from Eden, never to retom. Wlukf ^ 
was in this most awful and unhappy 
a mighty Deliverer came to his relief; one^ 
was ** manifested, that he mig^ht destroy 
works of the devil;" that he might heal 
wounds which the original transgression 
inflicted on our fallen race, and extract 
fatal venom which ** the old Serpent*' had 
fused. Christ was *' exalted to be a PriKJ 
and a Saviour, to give repentance and rami' 
sion of sins." Such was the occasion ofb] 
coming in the flesh: such the design oftbl 
appointment through which he condesceodei 
to suffer and to die. And thus, as Motes 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so wat 
the Son of man lifted up. 

II. There is a striking similarity in the 
actual consequences and effects of these two 
appointments. The design of an appointment 
is one thing ; but its actual efficacy, for the 
accomplishment of that design, is obviously 
another. 

The brazen serpent proved effectual for the 
cure of the wounded Israelites. It was no 
empty mockery of their woe. It was no vain, — 
no feeble interposition. It was no idle, osten- 
tatious experiment, promising much, and per- 
forming little. It was no partial alleviation of 
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their sufferings. It was a prompt and effica- 
cious remedy for all, who did but comply with 
the prescribed condition. To all such its heal- 
ing virtue was immediate and complete. The 
wounded suddenly recovered. The dying sud- 
denly revived. The fiery serpents either lost 
their venom, or fled away. Thus the plague 
was stayed, and the congregation of Israel had 
to rejoice in their deliverance from one of the 
most tremendous calamities that could befal a 
people. 

And is the cross of Christ of less efficacy for 
the pardon of that guilt which the sinner has 
contracted, — for the repeal of that sentence of 
condemnation to which he stood exposed? 
No, assuredly. The crucified Redeemer of 
mankind is *' able to save to the uttermost^" 
and is actually the Saviour of *' all who come 
unto God by him." This heavenly Physician 
can cure the worst and most inveterate distem- 
per of the soul. His blood can cleanse from 
all sin — ban expiate guilt the most accumulated, 
and crimes of the deepest die. His mediation 
stays the sword of divine vengeance in its full 
career. Before his prevalent intercession the 
destroying angel drops it from his grasp, and at 
once loses the power to smite. He, in short, 
is the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world ; and not a single individual shall .miss 
the benefits of his atonement but through his 
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own fault, folly, and impenitence. And 
too, as Moses lifted up the serpent in tlie 
demess, so was the Son of man lifted op. 

III. There is a striking resemblance m1k| 
conditions through which these two apponfrj 
ments were made effectual to the aocon 
ment of their respective designs. In bothcaial 
certain conditions are required* The mere ek- 
vation of the brazen serpent was nothing, « 
itself alone. It was not of the nature of sl^ 
sistlcss charm, working independently of tk 
concurrence of those who were to be benefitci 
by it. It could heal none without their ofi 
knowledge, consent, and co-operation« To be 
effectual, it was to be attended with a smtabk 
act on the part of the wounded person. He 
was to look at the brazen image. He was to 
raise his drooping eyes, fast closing in the dark- 
ness of death, and to fix them on the appointed 
instrument of cure. If any, from a spirit of 
ptsrverseness or unbelief, refused to comply 
with this easy condition, they were left to 
perish by their folly. Thus the wounded Is- 
raelites were dealt with as rational, reflecting, 
and accountable beings. The meaning of the 
action prescribed was obvious. It w^as in- 
tended as expressive of the faith and hope of 
the sufferer. It denoted his confidence in the 
alleged virtue of the instrument, and his earnest 
desire to avail himself of the offered remedy. 
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^ How fitly," also, did this circumstance pre- 
■Wigure and represent that faith in Christ which 
■«is necessary for our reaping the promised bene- 
■ifits of his cross and intercession! The Son of 
^• man was lifted up, " that whosoever believeth 
*l in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
bt life." The merits of his atonement must be 
b embraced by a true and lively faith, or they 
■ will profit us nothing. To the unbelieving and 
f impenitent they bring no salvation. Their 
healing efficacy is confined to the humble sup- 
pliant, who, duly sensible of his unworthiness, 
and spiritual wants, gladly betakes himself to 
" the hope set before him in the gospel." Hope 
and trust in any particular object have been 
expressed, in almost all languages, by the fa- 
miliar image of looking at, or towards that ob- 
ject; and the metaphor occurs frequently, in 
scripture, with reference to Christ. Thus we 
are exhorted to " look unto Jesus," as " the 
author and finisher of our faith." " Look unto 
me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth :" 
— these are the words of the prophet, speaking in 
the person of the Messiah. " Christ was once 
offered to bear the sins of many, and to them 
that look for him shall he appear the second 
time, without sin, unto salvation." To look and 
to believe are here convertible terms ; and as, 
in the case of the brazen serpent, looking im- 
plied faith in the !i}>i)ointed remedy, so, with 
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regard to our crucified Redeemer, £auth ii 
atonement is expressed by the image of 
to him, or for him. 

IV. There is yet another point c( 
blance to be noticed in these two 
ments. In both instances, the objects mA 
** lifted up/* In both they Mrere elevated iii| 
conspicuous station, as objects of hope and r* 
liance to all, without exception* The iserpei. 
constructed by Moses, was set upon a \k} 
pole, in the midst of the dying* and wounded 
Israelites, evidently in order that each iodm- 
dual of the surrounding multitude might reader 
catch it with his eye; a circumstance of the 
utmost importance, as, without looking sted- 
fastly upon it, no healing virtue could be pto* 
cured. What a significant emblem is this i 
the suspension of our divine Redeemer on the 
accursed tree ; where he was made a moumfol 
" spectacle to the world, to ang-els, and to 
men !" What a happy intimation of that uni- 
versal offer of his grace and mercy which took 
place, when the "wall of partition,'' which had 
long separated Jew and Gentile, was at length 
" broken down," and all nations were indiscri- 
minately invited to partake of the blessings and 
privileges of the gospel ! 

We find our Saviour, upon one occasion, 
alluding to the peculiar manner of that death, 
through which he became an offering for sin. 
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" I," said he, '' if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me." ** This," 
we are informed, " he spake, signifying what 
death he should die." How do his words re- 
mind us of the sad, but sublime spectacle of his 
crucifixion ! Think of the cross, with his sacred 
body nailed upon it, raised with difficulty from 
the ground, and forced into its upright position 
with ja violence which racked the limbs of the 
harmless and holy sufferer. Think of that 
bitter moment when, according to the language 
of prophecy concerning him, " all his bones 
were out of joint," and '* his heart," dissolved 
in emotions of unutterable anguish, became 
" like melted wax." Behold him thus lifted 
up, exposed to the derision of his scoffing ene- 
mies, '* put to an open shame," and bowing 
his head under a weight of intolerable woe. 
Do you ask why he encountered this extremity 
of suffering, when he might so easily have 
avoided it, and brought destruction upon his 
enemies with a word ? It was — he has told us 
so himself — that he might ** draw all men unto 
him." It was that he might reconcile sinners 
to God, and raise our fallen race from an abyss 
of misery, to hope, to happiness, and to heaven. 
It was that he might atone for the guilt of those 
very murderers who reviled and crucified him. 
— O thou adorable Redeemer ! Draw us, and 
we will go after thee. Infected, as we are, with 
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the fatal venom of sin, let us look onto tk] 
and live. Let thy precious blood expiate 
guilt. Let thy purifying g^race cleanse m 6«| 
the moral defilement of our nature* Lett 
quicken us to a life of £Euth aud holinesi. Pt* 
serve us from ^' crucifying thee afiresh," bJl^ 
lapsing into wilful and habitual traiisgie»si 
Make us to '' follow the example of thy gi« 
humility/' and to '' walk in the blessed fkf 
of thy most holy life." And thus, serving tk 
on earth, may we, at last, through thy aUnnl' 
cient merits, be made '^ partakers of thy icsv- 
rection.** 

In drawing a parallel betwe^i the biaza 
serpent and our crucified Redeemer, we mut 
however be careful not to overlook the infinke 
superiority of the latter of these objects, uiidef 
various points of view. The brazen serpent 
was a mere mass of inanimate matter, — an arti- 
ficial instrument constructed by human hands. 
The cross of Christ bore upon it a voluntary, 
self-devoted, and divine sufferer. The brazen 
serpent cured a bodily distemper only. The 
cross of Christ removes the far more serious 
maladies of the soul. The brazen serpent re- 
lieved the Israelites from present angnish ; but 
this, grievous as it proved, wais not lasting. 
Death presently came to terminate their woe. 
The cross of Christ delivers us from *• the 
wrath to come," and from a sentence of eternal 
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^fcondetn nation. The brazen serpent procured, 
faftfor the recovered Israelites, the addition of a 
P «few short uncertain years in this vale of sor- 
afTOW. The cross of Christ ensures to every true 

i believer the bliss of immortality, and " a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away." The brazen 
ierpent proved of no etHcacy in regard to those 
who died of the plague, before its elevation. 
The cross of Christ extends its saving virtue 
g to all ages and generations, from the begin- 
f ning to the end of time. It promoted the sal- 
( vation and eternal happiness of good men, 
under the law, no less than under the gospel. 
Thus the two appointments, while they re- 
semble each other in some particulars, ditfer 
widely in others ; and the ancient type dwin- 
dles into insignificance, when compared, in 
point of dignity, efficacy, and importance, with 
the great object which it represented and pre- 
figured. 

What how are the practical influences sug- 
gested by the subject we have been consider- 
ing? Let us beware of regarding the compa- 
rison, here exhibited, as a mere point of specu- 
lative curiosity. Let us beware of regarding 
■ it with that sort of curiosity which amuses 
the fancy, but fails to touch the heart, and 
influence the practice. Let us apply it to our- 
selves in a personal and particular manner. 
We are called, this day, to commemorate the 
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crucifixion of our Redeemer. And wint if tse I 
effect which the remembrance of his cron aicl 
passion should produce upon imr minds ? V> 
should be filled with admiration and gn6btit 
at the view of his condescending* pity and lovt 
We should reflect upon the glories of liis diftt 
nature, and compare them with the abaienat 
of his voluntary descent from the ina|estyoflii 
eternal Grodhead. We should contemplate Iv 
CHiginal greatness, in connection with the n- 
worthiness of the objects for whom he humbled 
himself, and ** became obedient unto deaA.' 
From the price of infinite value, which was psvl 
for our redemption, we should infer the grett- 
ness of the divine displeasure, on ac^coont of 
sin, and the severity of those final jadgments 
which await the unrighteous and impenitenL 
We should beware, above all things, of neglect- 
ing his ** great salvation," by considering how 
impossible it will be for those to escape, who 
shall be found obstinately or carelessly persist- 
ing, to the end, in such neglect. With a humble, 
yet firm and lively faith, we should lay hdd 
upon this hope set before us, renouncing all 
claims to the reward of obedience which are 
founded on the pretence of merit in ourselves. 
Yet, at the same time, deeply persuaded that, 
without repentance and holiness, no saving 
benefit can accrue to us, even from the atone- 
ment of the Son of God, let us make it our 



grand study and concern to adorn, by a suit- 
'I able conversation, the doctrine we profess. In- 
fluenced by the warmest emotions of gratitude, 
as well as by motives of self-preservation, self- 
interest, and self-love, let us strive to render 
all the poor returns, in our power, for such un- 
merited and abounding grace. And, sensible 
of our wants and weakness, let us implore 
the continual aids of God"s Holy Spirit, to ena- 
ble us to *' walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with we are called." 

To the humble and devout believer, who 
acts under the influence of these principles, 
and who feels the force of these considerations, 
how delightful must be the opportunity of ap- 
proaching the table of the Lord, at the present 
season, and there partaking of the appointed 
symbols of his most blessed body and blood! 
To the rightly disposed mind this communion 
f is at all times pleasant, at all times profitable. 
But, if one period be better adapted than 
another for rendering it a fruitful source of 
spiritual benefit and enjoyment, the season, at 
which we commemovate the crucifixion of our 
Redeemer, inay perhaps claim, in this respect, 
a preference above every other. The day, ap- 
pointed for this commemoration, is calculated 
to fix his dying love in our remembrance with 
a more than ordinary force and distinctness of 
impression. Let us then come to the saCred 
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feast without alarm, and without presumpux 
And, in order that we may avoid either ti 
treme, let us come with due preparatioc .; 
heart, with deep humility, i^irith stedfast ait 
lively faith, with fervent gratitude, with rt^- 
lute purposes of obedience, i^th a determini- 
tion to live, in future, to him inrho lived, sufi^r 
ed, and died for us ; and, if it may be so, w:*: 
some cheering foretaste of that glorious consosr 
mation of things, when all, i^ho are worthy 
partakers of this holy commnnion upon eartii. 
shall sit down at the marriage supper of the 
Lamb, in the regions of endless joy. 
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SERMON XVIIL 

ON THE EXALTATION OF CHRIST. 

(a sermon for ascension DAT.) 

Phil. ii. 9, 10, U. 

" god hath highly exalted him, AND GIVEN HIM A NAME 
WHICH IS ABOVE EVERY NAME, THAT AT THE NAME OF JESUS 
EVERY KNEE SHOULD BOW, OF THINGS IN HEAVEN, AND 
THINGS IN EARTH, AND THINGS UNDER THE EARTH, AND THAT 
EVERY TONGUE SHOULD CONFESS THAT JESUS CHRIST IS LORD, 
TO THE GLORY OP GOD THE FATHER.** 

There are three distinct states or conditions 
under which our Saviour is presented to our 
view, in the records of the New Testament. 
One is his state of original dignity and glory 
which he had with the Father, before all 
worlds. Another is ]that state of humiliation 
to which he submitted, when he became incar- 
nate, and dwelt among us. The third and last 
is that state of exaltation which took place at 
his ascension into heaven under a human form, 
and in which he continues an ever living Inter- 
cessor on our behalf, at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. His original glory never had 

X 2 
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a beginning; for every passage •£ scnptQit| 
which confers the proper and peculiar cham- 
teristics of Deity upon Christ, necessarily sop-l 
poses him to be the Son of God, by an eternal 
though inconceivable generation. The Kot 
of his humiliation was soon over. This lasted 
only during the period of his abode on earth ; \ 
short period of little more than thirty yean. 
But the term of his present exaltation will be 
commensurate with that of his antecedent fig- 
nity and glory ; and, as the one is to be traced 
backward through an eternity which is past, 
the other will prolong its duration throi^ an 
eternity to come. 

It is of importance that our Saviour's pie- 
sent state of exaltation should be accurately 
distinguished from the original glories of his 
divine nature. Some of the opposers of the 
doctrine of his divinity have artfully confounded 
the expressions in which scripture refers to 
these two different states, and have thus made 
his celestial honours to consist principally, if 
not entirely, in the glory to which he was 
raised, when he left the world to go to the 
Father. Keeping out of sight that dignity of 
his person, which was prior to his appearance 
in the flesh, they have dwelt, with an exclu- 
sive partiality, on those passages of scripture 
which relate more particularly to his present 
exaltation. They have interpreted the inspired 
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volume, as though whatever it has affirmed 
respectuig the glories of our Saviour's person 
should be understood to refer, not to his divine 
pre-existence, but to his actual honours in the 
heavenly world, bestowed on him as the due 
reward of his human sufferings and obedience. 
Nothing can be clearer than that such a repre- 
sentation is dangerously calculated to mislead 
the unwary, and to throw discredit on the doc- 
trine of our Lord's essential divinity. That 
doctrine, however, stands upon a foundation of 
scriptural authority too firm to be overthrown 
by the utmost efforts of the adversary. In the 
very chapter, to which the text belongs, we 
meet with satisfactory proof of this fundamen- 
tal article. Before Christ appeared "in the 
form of a servant," he is declared to have so 
existed " in the form of God," as to have 
*' thought it no robbery to be equal with God," 
His appearance in the flesh, therefore, was an 
act of most astonishing condescension. As no 
other being, who has stooped from a lofty sta- 
tion, was ever so high, no other being could ever 
descend so low. Hence we must carefully sepa- 
rate the natural from what may he denominated 
the acquired honours of our blessed Lord, — the 
glory, which he had with the Father before the 
worlds, from that which he received at the 
hands of the Father, when he ascended into 
heaven. " One," it has been well observed. 
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** was the glory of nature : the other was ti 
glory of office. One was the glory of the eter- 
nal word : the other was the glory of the Soi 
of man." 

These preliminary remarks may form no im- 
proper introduction to the present discoane. 
The passage of the text, as it refers to oor Sa- 
viour*s actual state of exaltation, may pr0fital)lf 
lead our thoughts to the following particalan; 
the circumstances attending that exaltatkm: 
the measure or extent of it ; and the grounds of 
those peculiar honours with which he is not 
invested. 

I. " God," we read, " has highly exalted 
him." This evidently reminds us of his ascen- 
sion, as the event which immediately led to his 
present exaltation. 

Our Saviour was translated to heaven in his 
human form. As he came forth from the se- 
pulchre, with the exact features of the in- 
dividual who had been there deposited, three 
days before ; so he passed into heaven, after 
an interval of forty days, with every ex- 
ternal sign of being the same person who had 
risen from the tomb. Thus it was impossible 
for the spectators to be deceived with respect 
to him who went up from Bethany. It is true, 
that when he showed himself to his disciples, 
for the first time after his resurrection, *' some" 
are said to have '' doubted." But their hesitation 
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seems to have arisen, not from any change in 
his appearance, but only from a doubt whether 
what they beheld was the real body, or only a 
vision of their beloved Master. We read that, 
at one interview, " they supposed that they 
had seen a spirit." But he fully convinced them 
of his bodily presence, by so far condescending 
to the unbelief of St. Thomas, as to invite him 
to thrust his hand into that wounded side which 
still retained the mark of the cruel spear. " He 
shewed himself alive, after his passion, by many 
infallible proofs," being seen of the apostles, at 
various times, during the space of forty days. 
More than five hundred brethren were, at one 
time, permitted to be witnesses of his resurrec- 
tion. The view of his ascension appears to 
have been confined to the eleven apostles. 
Having furnished them with all needful instruc- 
tion, preparatory to the approaching descent 
and diffusion of the Holy Spirit, he led them 
out as far as to Bethany. He probably did not 
begin with informing them of what was about 
to take place, but only filled their minds, by a 
more than usual solemnity of deportment^ with 
an expectation of some remarkable occurrence. 
Having thus collected them round his sacred 
person, he '' lifted up his hands, and blessed 
them." A beautiful and most sighificant ac- 
tion, resembling in some respects the farewell 
of a tender parent, who summons his family to 
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bis couch, for the purpose of pouring forth b 
last prayers for their happiness I Widely, hofi^ 
ever, did the present scene differ from tkij 
as it was a scene attended inrith appeaiaml 
the most opposite to those of languor and de-j 
cay. In the very act of blessing his dii&' 
pies was our Lord'' parted from them, andcs- 
ried up into heaven/* He ascended, itispo- 
bable, slowly from the mount, and contiBoeii 
rising before their astonished eyes, till "i 
cloud received him out of their sight/' Tha 
as we may very rationally suppose, did boiti 
of angelic spirits, unseen and unheard by mor- 
tals, hover around his path, and escort him, witk 
acclamations of triumph, to the abodes ot 
bliss. 

There is something extremely touching and 
consolatory in the fact of our Lord having 
passed into the heavens, under all the mildest 
expression of his humanity. It might, perhaps, 
have been expected that, on this g^eat occasion, 
his appearance would have become suddenly 
changed, as it was upon the mount of transfigu- 
ration; that '' the fashion of his countenance'' 
would have been '' altered," and ** his raiment'' 
would have been '^ white and glistering." No- 
thing, however, of this kind is mentioned by 
the Evangelists ; and we are rather left to infer 
that no such change took place, at least during 
the first moments of his ascent. He seems to 
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have shown his disciples his human features, 
' under their ordinary aspect, in order to con- 
' vince them of his continued protection, care, 
and love. They were about to lose his bodily 
presence. Their eyes were to be no longer 
cheered with the sight of his adored person ; — 
their ears no longer delighted with the accents of 
his voice ; that divine speech which " distilled " 
upon them " as the dew," at once refreshing and 
invigorating their souls. But " strong conso- 
lation" remained for them, as an alleviatiou 
of that regret with which they must have wit- 
nessed his departure. He afforded them, upon 
this occasion, a most significant pledge of his 
unceasing mindfulness of his church. When 
he quitted the earth, he still would not lay 
aside the form and features of its inhabitants. 
When he left the company, he still would not 
divest himself of the likeness of men, in order 
to show that he carried with him our concerns 
and interests to the throne of his heavenly Fa- 
ther, and that there he would remain in the cha- 
racter of a prevalent and perpetual intercessor, 
on our behalf. 

II. Let us consider the measure or extent of 
our Saviour's exaltation. What a plenitude of 
power and dignity is here said to have been 
conferred upon our blessed Lord ! He has " a 
name given him," which is " above every name." 
The highest titles of majesty are not below his 
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just pretensions. ** At his name,'^ and beb 
him ** every knee must bow." All human horn 
must prostrate themselves in profoond adoradoi 
Nor IS the homage to be confined to earth Tkj 
'^ things in heaven," — both the ** spirits afj«' 
men made perfect/' and the hosts of the ai^ 
hierarchy, even up to its highest orders, sreti 
pay him reverence. The '^ things under tk 
earth/' — the infernal spirits, the devils ivk 
'^ believe and tremble/' are compelled, tiot- 
ever reluctantly, to own his power and gre* 
ness. They, in particular, would be forced to 
acknowledge his supremacy, as, through tk 
victory of his cross, he had spoiled those priod- 
palities and powers of darkness who had plotted, 
and hoped to have accomplished the destruc- 
tion of all mankind. Lastly, *' every tongue if 
to confess that Jesus Christ is Lord^ to the 
glory of God the Father/-" He is to be crowned 
with divine honours ; those honours which be- 
longed to him by original and incontestable 
right. In a word, we find Christ, in this pas- 
sage, recognized no less as the Lord of crea- 
tion than as the Redeemer of a fallen world ; 
and if, in the text, the title of God be expressly 
given to the Father only, yet the prerogatires 
and attributes of Deity are extended equally to 
the Son. 

Such is the measure of our Saviour's exalta- 
tion. It was no earthly kingdom, nor even 
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** all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them" which could satisfy his rightful claims. 
He is in titled to receive homage from all the or- 
ders of created existence. He holds the sceptre 
of the universe. All things, visible and invisi- 
ble, are subject to his sway. He is " the king of 
glory," at whose approach, when he ascended 
on high, the " gates" and ** everlasting doors" of 
heaven were lifted up to receive him, as a con- 
queror returning in triumph from the greatest, 
the most complete, and the most illustrious of 
victories. 

III. Hence I am led to consider, thirdly, the 
grounds of those peculiar honours with which 
our Saviour is now investe()> in the heavenly 
world. The apostle, in speaking of his exalta- 
tion, refers the glories attending it to a specific 
cause. It must here be observed, that the 
clause of the text is closely connected with the 
preceding verses of this chapter, in which are 
enforced the duties of humility and general 
beneficence, from the example of our Saviour's 
wonderful condescension, goodness, and love. 
** Let this mind," it is said, " be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus, who, being in the 
form of Ged, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, but made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men. And, being 
formed in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
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self, and became obedient unto death, ereai 
death of the cross. Wherefore God hath I 
exalted him." Upon this account, — asthet 
reward of his voluntary humiliation, 
sufferings, and death, his heavenly Father b| 
crowned him with new dignity and glory. M 
fore he came down from heaven, he was Gi 
But when he returned thither, he was um, «| 
well as God, and entitled to the peculiarWI 
nours of his mediatorial office, then fully 6- 
charged and executed. Thus the additiosl 
glory, if we may so term it, with which m 
Saviour was invested, on his assumption ii& 
heaven, consisted in that which belonged ft 
him, in his capacity of mediator between Goi 
and men; and it is represented by St. Panlti 
the light of a reward conferred upon him, ei 
account of the sufferings which he had under- 
gone, and the complete obedience which he 
had manifested. 

Perhaps some farther attempt at explana- 
tion may be necessary. — It was impossible that 
any real addition could be made to the perfec- 
tions of our Saviour's nature, as it consisted m 
the participation of Deity with the Father, and 
with the Holy Ghost. The essential properties 
of Deity, being ever the same, and unchange- 
able, could admit of neither diminution nor 
increase. One thing, however, is clear ; that 
our Lord, at his ascension, returned to the 
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skies under a new aspect, and brought with 
him a character which he had not there before 
sustained. His compassion for our fallen race, 
viewed prospectively, might have been coeval 
with his existence. But his kindness and love, 
in this respect, were not made fully manifest, 
till the great work, which he undertook on 
man's behalf, was completed. Thus his incar- 
nation, obedience, sufferings, and death were 
circumstances which might be said to throw 
fresh lustre even upon the glories of his divine 
nature. Though, in strictness of speech, they 
could add nothing to the perfections of that 
nature, yet they added much to our knowledge 
of those perfections. They displayed him to 
the view of both men and angels, under an as- 
pect in which he had not before been exhi- 
bited. They brought us into a nearer ac- 
quaintance with the character and claims of 
our Redeemer ; and that acquaintance was cal- 
culated to call forth, in the highest degree, our 
admiration, reverence, love, and praise. In 
this sense is it that we must interpret those 
passages of scripture, where the ascension of 
Christ is spoken of as making some addition to 
his original and antecedent glory. His eter- 
nal and essential perfections could not be 
increased by his incarnation, sufferings, and 
death ; but they were more fully developed 
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by these circumfttances, — more clearly 
ed, — more publicly proclaimed. 

And here it must not be forgotten, tbt 
honours of the Son are likewise the hoDoani 
the Father. The name of Jesas wis 
magnified, that '' every tongue should 
that he is Lord, to the glory of Gk>d the Fatkl 
Whatever glory characterizes the Son Deoe»1 
rily distinguishes the Father also, who m 
him. As each Person of the ever Uesaj 
Trinity bears a part in the i^vork of hans^ 
redemption, each must share in the praise i 
that stupendous work. 

Having thus endeavoured to explain the doe- 
trine of our Saviour's exaltation, so far as it ii 
capable of being comprehended by our Terr 
imperfect faculties, let me briefly advert, b 
conclusion, to the practical use which ought to 
be made of this doctrine. The ascension o( 
Christ is an event calculated to bring peace 
and joy to the minds of his true disciples, and 
to administer a solemn warning to his avowed 
or secret enemies. 

It is calculated to bring peace and joy to the 
minds of his true disciples. His exaltation is 
the pledge of their future glory. He remains 
in heaven as their merciful High Priest. " He 
there ever liveth to make intercession for them;" 
and his unchangeable i)riesthood, thus .exer- 
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cised on high, affords ample security that he 
will " save to the uttermost all who come unto 
God, by him." When he left the world, he 
left it with a promise that all his faithful disci- 
ples should, in due time, follow him to the 
glory into which he was then about to be re- 
ceived. He told them that he went ** to prepare 
a place for them," among the " many mansions" 
of his Father's house. He told them that he 
would come again to receive them to himself. 
" Where I am," said he, *' there ye shall be 
also." Cheering and animating words, well 
adapted to throw a joyous gleam of sunshine 
over this vale of tears ! Our Saviour addressed 
them indeed to his own apostles ; but he also 
delivered them for the consolation of his true 
disciples in every age. — Ye, then, who are 
found humbly relying upon his promises, and 
sincerely, though still very imperfectly, walk- 
ing in his steps, contemplate his reception into 
heaven as the earnest of your own. Regard 
his ascension — for you are entitled so to do — as 
the pledge of your complete salvation, if only you 
persevere unto the end. Let the prospect of that 
salvation encourage you to go forward. With 
the powerful assistance of that divine grace, 
which will never be withheld from any who 
devoutly seek it, be careful to make a continual 
progress in the way of eternal life. Let the 
view of the heavenly prize inspire you with 
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fresh ardour, and arm you with renewed TigRJ 
in running the race set before you* Let 
thought of your great Redeemer and Forerun] 
ner animate your steps. His support can m^ 
you ** more than conquerors," and ** indoetiiel 
you shall reap, if you faint not/' 

But the ascension of our Lord, while itisti 
event calculated to bring peace and joy totk' 
minds of his true disciples, will be found U 
administer a solemn warning to his avowed, or 
secret enemies. His ascension is the pledge 
of his return to ''judge the world in righteoei' 
ness." Then all, who have refused to tnutii 
him and obey him, as their merciful Savioar, 
will be compelled to tremble before him, s 
their inexorable Judge. They w^ill call, butciB 
in vain, to the rocks and mountains, to shelter 
them from his holy indignation. How, at that 
awful hour, will the appearance of his hu- 
man form bring home to their consciences the 
painful — the insupportable recollection of their 
folly, perverseness, and ingratitude ! How 
forcibly will it remind them of his " great sal- 
vation" neglected, his proffered grace slighted 
and abused ! How will it impress them with a 
conviction of the impossibility of their escape! 
— Ye, then, who now refuse to have this man to 
reign over you, consider with what face you 
will behold him, when he returns to judgment. 
Some, perhaps, giving way to the levity of 
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that conceited scepticism, so prevalent in the 
present day, are to be found pacifying their 
consciences with the reflection that, after all, 
no such event may arrive. But are they sure 
of this? And, if not certain of it, is it 
not " high time" for them ** to awake out of 
sleep;" — time for them to get their doubts re- 
solved ; — time for them to inquire into the truth 
of Christianity with seriousness, candour, and 
impartiality? For this it will be too late, 
when •* the Judge," who even now " standeth 
before the door," shall preside at the last great 
tribunal, and summon them to their account. 
But others, without either openly rejecting the 
gospel, or entertaining doubts respecting its 
divine origin, may yet harbour a strong, though 
secret aversion to the precepts which it enjoins. 
They would gladly be saved by the merits of 
the Redeemer ; but they are unwilling to fol- 
low him in the path of self-denial, to renounce 
their sins, to devote themselves to his service, 
to take his word for the constant guide and 
rule of their practice. Others again, not duly 
perceiving their need of mercy and forgiveness, 
may think little of his atonement, and place a 
proud reliance upon their own doings and de- 
serts. To all such characters the assurance of 
our Saviour's return to judgment administers a 
solemn and seasonable warning. Being re- 
minded of this most awful event by that which 
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we now commemorate, his ascension into hea- 
ven, let them prepare aright for his appearing 
and glory. Instead of yielding to self-com- 
placency and pride, instead of flattering them- 
selves with the vain imagination that the mere 
name of christian will profit them, at the great 
day of final reckoning, let them hasten to ac- 
knowledge their unworthiness before God, to 
seek his forgiveness through the appointed 
Mediator, to implore the needful succours of his 
grace, and, by a life of faith, piety, and obe- 
dience upon earth, to aspire to the promised re- 
wards and glories of his heavenly kingdom. 
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SERMON XIX. 

A CONNECTED VIEW OF THE MEANS AND ORIGIN 

OF SALVATION. 

(a SERMOX for WHITSUNDAY.) 

TiTus iii. 5. 

" NOT BY WORKS OP RIGHTEOUSNESS WHICH WE HAVE DONE. 
BUT ACCORDING TO HIS MERCY HE SAVED US, BY THE WASH 
ING OP REGENERATION AND RENEWING OP THE HOLY 
GHOST." 

The words of the text, though they form but 
part of a sentence, as they stand in the epistle, 
clearly admit of being viewed as an inde- 
pendent proposition, exhibiting in itself a per- 
spicuous and complete meaning. Their con7 
nection, however, with what precedes and fol- 
lows them should not be overlooked. St. Paul 
is here directing Titus to remind his people 
of their duties as disciples of Christ, and incul- 
cates, among others, the duties of obedience 
to magistrates, and meekness towards all men. 
These he enforces, with much feeling and 
beauty, by contrasting them with the former 
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vices of the Jewish believers, during their un- 
converted state. He leads them, and himself 
also, to the recollection both of what they once 
were, and of what they have now become, 
through the grace of the gospel. " For we 
also," he observes, ** were sometime foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and 
pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, 
and hating one another. But, after that the 
kindness and love of God, our Saviour, toward 
man appeared, not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, by the washing of regene- 
ration and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which 
he shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour." — The clause, to which your at- 
tention is now to be directed, yields, of itself 
alone, matter far more than sufficient for the 
whole of a short discourse ; while, at the same 
time, it comes recommended to ou^ notice, on 
this sacred anniversary, by its concluding 
words — " the renewing of the Holy Ghost." 
For, as on this day, did that divine Spirit de- 
scend miraculously upon the apostles, and 
afford a pledge of his continuance with the 
church, as its teacher, comforter, and sanctifier, 
to the end of time. 

We have set before us, in the text, both the 
true source or origin of salvation, and the 
means provided and adapted for making us 
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happy partakers of the benefits which it offers 
to our fallen race. 

I. The true and oaly source of our redemp- 
tion is the goodness of God. It is " not by 
works of our own " righteousness, but accord- 
ing to his mercy, that we are saved." The 
plan and promise of salvation proceed from 
his kindness and love, prompting him to give 
his only begotten Son to be the Redeemer of a 
lost world. This " unspeakable gift" is not, in 
any degree, a debt of justice due to man from 
his Maker. It is a boon of pure favour and 
compassion, on the part of heaven ; an act of 
bounty which the Most High might have with- 
held, without the smallest deviation from that 
perfect rectitude by which his moral nature is 
distinguished. This doctrine, were it neces- 
sary, might be illustrated and confirmed by 
other passages of scripture ; but the text speaks 
so clearly and fully to the point, that additional 
references are almost superfluous. 

In truth, the idea of our " works of righte- 
ousness" conferring upon us a title to salvation 
is, upon the principles laid down in scripture, 
wholly inadmissible. The iirst covenant, made 
with Adam, annexed the penalty of death to a 
single act of transgression ; nor have we any 
ground for believing that his obedience, even 
had it been complete in every other instance, 
could have operated to avert the execution of 
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the sentence. The same rigid rale di 
guished the law of Moses, considered h 
covenant of works. ** Cunsed was he, tbj 
continued not in all the words of that law t 
do them." To a similar effect is the wcij 
known passage of St. James — ** Whosoerel 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend k' 
one point, he is guilty of all." He becomes v 
real a transgressor, though of course noti 
transgressor to the same extent, as another wh 
may have offended in ten thousand particalm 
Such being the declared principles of the di- 
vine government, how was it possible that aoy 
one should be justified and saved by his owi 
works, so long as he remained chargeable 
with a single act only of disobedience ? Had 
our obedience been perfect, we should have 
needed no salvation ; but, supposing it imper- 
fect, though but in a small degree, it is not oar 
conformity to the rule of right, in other re- 
spects, that can procure our acquittal at the 
tribunal of the Most High. 

There is something not unlike this mode of 
procedure in the principles which regulate the 
conduct of mankind, in their intercourse with 
each other. It is true that, in forming our 
private estimates of character, we frequently 
weigh the good against the evil, and decide 
upon the merits of an individual, as the one or 
the other seems to preponderate. We speak 
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of a person's redeeming qualities, or those parts 
of his character and conduct, on account of 
which we think his failings may be pardoned 
and overlooked. Nay sometimes, even where 
vice appears to prevail upon the whole, such 
are the force and attractiveness of particular 
amiable or praise^worthy dispositions, that 
we cannot bring ourselves to treat the indivi- 
dual, who exhibits them, with much severity. 
Let, however, the same person be found guilty 
of some offence, exposing him to capital and 
condign punishment from the laws of his coun- 
try ; and his case immediately becomes altered. 
We then judge him by a different rule. Then 
we do not allow his merit to be put in the op- 
posite scale with his demerit. His good deeds, 
whatever they may have been, are then seldom 
permitted to operate for the pardon of his 
crime. To the stern eye of public justice a 
single great offence, by which the public safety 
or welfare is endangered, commonly outweighs 
all that can be pleaded in favour of the cul- 
prit, on the ground of past character. One 
moment of crime does more to ruin, than years 
of inoffensive, or comparatively virtuous con- 
duct can do to save him. Similar to this ap- 
pear to have been the divine proceedings, in 
God's first covenant with man. A single trans- 
gression, as it implied guilt, and was pregnant 
with pernicious consequences, called for pu- 
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nishment; nor was that panishment to be 
averted by any alleged counterpoise of merit, 
derived from our ** works of righteousness/' 
even on the supposition that we had had such 
works to plead, in arrest of judgment. And how 
then can we be saved by '' works of righteous- 
ness/' when, in our natural condition, we have 
them not to offer; when we can present no 
actions which are not too impure in principle, 
and too imperfect in performance, to admit of 
their being viewed with complacency by Him 
'* in whose sight the heavens are not clean?" 

Thus must we stand indebted for our re- 
demption to the mere kindness and love of 
God. — Let us now proceed II. to consider the 
means which he has provided and appointed for 
carrying his gracious purposes towards us into 
effect. These means, as we are informed in 
the text, are " the washing of regeneration," 
and the " renewing of the Holy Ghost." 

A few words shall here suffice for the former 
of these expressions. ** The washing" or 
" laver of regeneration" has been generally un- 
derstood to denote the rite of baptism. Indeed, 
besides being most obviously and naturally sus" 
ceptible of this interpretation, it seems hardly 
capable of admitting any other, without being 
made synonymous with thtf remaining particu- 
lar mentioned ; ** the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost ;" and repetitions, though they are not, 
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it must be allowed, uuusual in scripture, seem 
never introduced th^re, except when they add 
something to the force or clearness of the idea 
designed to be conveyed. In all other cases 
they are but what is termed tautology, and of 
this we shall find, I think, no specimen in the 
sacred oracles. — The ceremonial use of water, 
as a sign of moral purification, was not un- 
known to the Jews, before the coming of our 
Lord. It is said to have been administered in 
the case of partial converts from the Gentile 
world, who, when thus cleansed, were com- 
pared to, and denominated infants newly born. 
As we know that our Saviour disdained not, 
upon some occasions, to avail himself of what 
he found well adapted to his purpose, as a 
teacher of sacred truth, to this well known 
phrase may probably be traced his images in 
the discourse with Nicodemus — ** Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God:" and — " Except a man be born of 
water, and of the spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven." Indeed, when he 
reproved the Jewish ruler for his ignorance of 
the purport of this language, he evidently re- 
ferred to it as language which had been long in 
use. ** Art thou," said he, *' a master in Israel, 
and knowest not these things ?" 

Regeneration or new birth is a strong figure, 
very suitable to the cast of mind prevailing 
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among the nations of ^ the east, who have been 
ever prone to express their sentiments through 
the medium of bold and lively imagery. This, 
however, is a figure to be found in the best 
authors. The ancients employed it to deiiote 
the beautiful and enlivening change produced 
upon the face of nature, by the return of spring. 
One of the most polished writers of antiquity 
signalizes, in a letter to a friend, his return from 
banishment, and his recovery of lost honours 
and emoluments, by the same remarkable ex- 
pression. And do not we ourselves, on ob- 
serving any striking alteration for the better in 
a person's circumstances or character, say con- 
cerning him — " He is a new, or another man ?'' 
And is not such language similar, in respect of 
meaning, and, in point of force and significancy, 
not very inferior to the scriptural terms we are 
now considering ? 

The image here used may denote a radical 
change either of state, or of character, or of 
both. In the baptism of adult converts, sin- 
cerely embracing the christian faith, it evidently 
implies a change of both, as it expresses at 
once their admission into the visible church, 
and that inward purification by which they be- 
come its true and worthy members. In the 
baptism of infants, who at the time are incapa- 
ble of faith and obedience, it implies rather a 
change of state, as it brings them within the 
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pale of the christian covenant, and seals to 
them all the benefits and blessings of that co- 
venant, provided they do not forfeit their high 
privileges, through final apostacy and im'peni- 
tence. 

Baptism then, styled in the text the ** wash- 
ing," or " laver of regeneration," is to be ac- 
counted one of the appointed means of salva- 
tion. Without supposing it absolutely indis- 
pensable — for God forbid we should imagine 
that infants, dying without it, are consequently 
lost — ^we must maintain, with our church, that 
it is " generally necessary." It is necessary^ 
wherever it may be had. The adult^ convert, 
who should neglect it, would make light of a 
divine appointment ; and all wilful disregard of 
what God has ordained must be criminal, and, 
without repentance, ruinous to the soul. With 
respect to those parents, who presumptuously 
neglect the baptism of their infant offspring, it 
is certain that they contract much guilt in the 
sight of heaven. It is possible, als9, that their 
offspring, though still saved, if dying in infancy 
and childhood, may yet be excluded from such 
a high degree of felicity as they would have 
reached, had they departed in the capacity of 
baptized members of the christian church. 
This is merely stated as conjectural and proba- 
ble. There is nothing in scripture to discoun- 
tenance the idea; and it seems no irrational as- 
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sumption, tending to remove some difficulties 
which occur to the reflecting mind concerning 
the universal importance of baptism, in the 
case of infants. 

The greatest care, however, should be taken 
not to confound or identify the thing signified 
with the sign ; not so to express ourselves con- 
cerning baptism as to lead to a supposition that 
the washing of water either necessarily implies 
the actual purification of the soul, or can be 
admitted, in the least degree, as a substitute 
for that inward work of grace. Assuredly, bap- 
tism is no absolute earnest of salvation; no 
unfailing preparative to that moral and spiritual 
change which the gospel requires in all^ who 
shall be made final partakers of its glorious re- 
wards. Alas ! how many appear, by their daily 
conduct, not to have derived the smallest sub- 
stantial benefit from this sacred rite; though 
that they have reaped no spiritual advantage 
from it is entirely their own fault! Hence it 
becomes a matter of the utmost importance 
that we should gain a right understanding of 
the remaining particular stated in the text — 
" the renewing of the Holy Ghost." 

" Renewing" is a word of similar import 
with " regeneration." It signifies nearly the 
same thing, though in language not perhaps 
quite so strongly figurative. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between the two expres- 
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sions. ** Regeneration," as in the ease of bap- 
tized infants, at the moment of their receiving 
the ordinance, is often to be regarded as only 
expressive of a change of state; whereas re- 
newing always implies an amendment of cha- 
racter and conduct ; and this of course includes 
a corresponding improvement of condition and 
prospects, as to futurity. Renewing denotes 
the recovery, or at least a tendency and pro- 
gress towards the recovery of that moral image 
of God in which man was originally created, 
and which he lost by the fall. Such, I believe, 
is uniformly its meaning in the New Testament. 
Thus St. Paul enforces the practice of christian 
duties, by the consideration of our " having 
put on the new man, which," he says, " is re- 
newed in knowledge, after the image of him 
that created him." In words very similar he 
exhorts us to be " renewed in the spirit of our 
minds," by " putting on the new man, vvhich 
after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness." And, in opposition to all undue and 
sinful conformity to the world, he directs us to 
be ** transformed in the renewing of our minds." 
This, therefore, is a term which relates more 
exclusively to that moral and spiritual change 
which the gospel is designed to produce upon 
our hearts and lives, and through which alone 
it can become '* the power of God to our sal- 
vation." 
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The author and promoter of this change is 
the Holy Ghost. To his preventing and assist- 
ing grace must we attribute so mighty an ef- 
fect. From his heavenly succour spring all the 
graces and virtues of the christian life. ** The 
fruit of the Spirit," we read, '' is in all goodness, 
and righteousness, and truth." Again; ^' the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, faith," or fidelity, ** meekness, 
and temperance." ^* By the Holy Ghost the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts/' He 
it is who '* helpeth our inj&rmities." *' He it 
is by whom we are " strengthened with might, 
in the inner man." In all this does his renew- 
ing influence consist 

And here a proper distinction must be made 
between his ordinary and extraordinary opera- 
tions. His extraordinary influence consisted 
in those miraculous gifts which were imparted 
for the more speedy and effectual propagation 
of the gospel, in the primitive times. But to 
those times was -it limited. Even then it ap* 
pears not to have been bestowed on all be- 
lievers without exception ; and they, upon 
whom it was conferred, enjoyed it, not con- 
stantly, but only at particular seasons ; not 
under the same form, but with great diver- 
sity of operation ; not in the same proportion, 
but in very different degrees. Unlike this are 
the ordinary influences of the Holy Ghost. 
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They are purely of a moral and spiritual na- 
ture, consisting in communications of inward 
^race and strength, by which he enlightens 
tiie understanding, purifies the will and the 
affections, incites to the love and fear of God, 
rouses the slumbering energies of conscience, 
fortifies the soul against the assaults of tempt- 
ation, brings support under adversity, and ena- 
bles the true christian to make continual ad- 
vances in the way of holiness and heaven. 
This branch of his divine agency, therefore, 
cannot eease to operate, while the church on 
earth endures, because so long will it always 
be requisite for the conversion of the sinner, 
and for the comfort and edification of the ge- 
nuine disciple. It is also administered far less 
partially than were his extraordinary and mira- 
cnlnus influences. Difference of circumstances 
may, indeed, render it proper that higher de- 
grees of grace and strength should be confer- 
red upon some individuals than upon others. 
Whenever any one is called to scenes of great ' 
trial and exertion, or to fill ofiices of paramount 
importance in the christian church, he may 
look for supplies of heavenly aid equal to his 
day, and proportioned to his wants. And the 
sovereign pleasure of the Most High, though 
still always the result of infinite wisdom, may 
frequently make a distinction, where at present 
we can perceive no reasons for the difference. 
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Of one thing, however, we may rest assured 
that none will have to complain of beini' 
dealt with unjustly and oppressively, as to ^' tk 
things which accompany salvation." All, tc 
whom its offers are tendered, may look for sm 
a measure of grace as will convict them of in- 
excusable folly and wickedness, should tber 
either openly reject, or fail to profit by those 
offers. — ^These are the principal particulars u 
which the ordinary ** renewing of the Holy 
Ghost " stands distinguished from that remaik- 
able and peculiar outpouring of the Spirit, 
which commenced on the day of Pentecost, 
and continued, in a greater or less degree, at 
least during the age of the apostles. 

But to certain questions of importance it 
may here be proper briefly to advert. To what 
extent, it may be asked, is " the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost" connected with that *' wash- 
ing of regeneration," by which the right of bap- 
tism is denoted ? Do the two invariably ac- 
company each other ? May not a person un- 
dergo baptism, without being renewed by the 
Holy Spirit? And, on the other hand, may 
not a person be renewed by the Holy Ghost, 
who has never been regenerated in baptism ? 

By way of throwing some light upon these 
questions, let it be observed that baptism may 
be administered to three descriptions cf sub- 
jects; either to infants, or to adult converts. 
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sincerely embracing the gospel, or even to hy- 
pocritical receivers of it, as was the case of 
Simon Magus, in the apostolic age. With re- 
gard to the baptized infant, he, supposing him 
to die in infancy, undergoes something equiva- 
lent to the renewal here spoken of, as he is 
assuredly prepared for future happiness. Should 
he, on the other hand, grow up to years of 
maturity, he has the promise of such spiritual 
help to be provided for him, as nothing but his 
own fiatult and folly can render insufficient for 
his salvation. In the next instance, that of the 
adult convert, *' the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost" doubtless accompanies his admission 
into the visible church, and follows him through 
his whole christian course, unless he fall away 
and perish in final apostacy; a fearful end, 
against which scripture appears to caution 
us, as of a thing by no means impossible. As 
to the remaining supposition, that of receiving 
baptism hypocritically, with a mere view to 
temporal interest, this is so far from being pre- 
paratory to the renewing of the Holy Ghost, 
that surer means could not be devised for pre- 
cluding his gracious influences, and provoking 
him to depart for ever from the soul. This is 
indeed a gross profanation of holy things.— 
Simon Magus, who received baptism at the 
hands of the apostles, has been usually con- 
sidered a person of this character. From the 
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narrative of scripture^ however^ it appears pr/ 
bable that he was rather an apostate than 
conscious hypocrite^ in the first instance, lul 
evident, at least, that he derived^ from whatbt 
had witnessed, a mental belief of the trail 
though, through the predominance of hiscompl 
propensities, he presently shonred himself tobe 
** still in the gall of bitterness, and in the booc 
of iniquity." 

As to the remaining question, whether! 
person may be renewed by the Holy Ghost, 
without being regenerated in baptism, this h» 
been already noticed. The infant, dying vst 
baptized, will not assuredly be made a ma- 
terial sufferer hereafter, on account of i 
neglect in which he had no share ; for, thougk 
children may, and often do suffer, in conse- 
quence of the sins of their parents, with regard 
to the present life, we cannot believe that a 
similar dispensation of Providence extends to 
the life to come. — As to individuals arrived at 
years of maturity, who still remain unbaptized, 
they are either sincere, or. only nominal profes- 
sors of the gospel. If sincere, they will un- 
doubtedly be anxious to receive the appointed 
sign or badge of a disciple, and will reap all 
the benefits to be derived from the proper re- 
ception of it. If not sincere, their reception (rf 
baptism, or their neglect of it will prove alike 
unimportant, with regard to the attainment of 
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salvation; for, without true conversion, their 
prospects as to futurity must be equally dreary 
and dreadful, upon either supposition. 

Thus has it been very briefly, but, I would 
l\ope, not altogether unsatisfactorily evinced, 
that '* not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but by the divine mercy are we 
saved, through the washing of regeneration, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost." — For his re- 
newing grace and strength, then, let us daily 
pray, adopting with earnestness the scriptural 
petition of our liturgy: " Take not, O Lord, 
thy holy Spirit from us." 

As an incentive to the habitual, as well as 
heartfelt, use of this prayer, let us consider that 
it is one which will never cease to be neces- 
sary, during our continuance hree. The lan- 
guage of scripture teaches us to consider the 
grace of the Holy Ghost, not so much in the 
light of any single largess of divine aid, by 
which the soul is rendered, for a long season, 
independent of any additional supplies, as in that 
<if frequent and continually repeated communi- 
t^ations. ** The inward man is" said to be " re- 
newed day by day." The Christian's renewal is 
a progressive work, co-existent with the term of 
his earthly pilgrimage. The constant, uninter- 
rupted presence and support of his heavenly 
guide and guardian is what he is encouraged 
to pray for. Without this, he is taught to ap- 
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prehend that his graces and virtues would C: 
cline, as the strength of the body sinks, wk| 
its supplies of nourishment are withheld for 
much longer interval than their usual periods ^^ 
recurrence. 

Nor is constant and vigorous exertion on oc 
part, less necessary. Divine g^race is impartei 
not to supersede our own endeavours, bat tt 
succour them, and crown them with succes. 
Let, then, no one imagine that he may sones' 
der himself up to indolence and carelessneft 
A grosser and more pernicious error than thif 
cannot prevail. If it proceed not firom an »- 
thusiastic, it proceeds from something k 
worse — ^a horribly licentious and presumptuous 
spirit, leading men to abuse the mercy of God, 
and pervert his abounding goodness into an 
occasion of sin. Our salvation, it is true, 
must be traced to a divine origin ; but the 
final issue still depends upon ourselves. God 
has engaged to help us ; but his promise of 
assistance supposes our co-operation. Nay, 
more; we are taught to believe that his aid 
will be in some degree regulated by our dili- 
gence. '* To him that hath," or who improves 
his talent, '^ shall more be given ;" but '* from 
him that hath not," or who acts as though he 
possessed nothing, shall the grace, which be 
so much undervalues, be taken away, and taken 
away, perhaps, for ever. — And what a fearful 
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doom is this ! It is much if, with all the aids 
and advantages which have been conferred 
upon us, we at length succeed in overcoming 
the corruption of our nature, and in securing the 
" prize of our high calling." What then must 
be the consequence, when any one is left to 
himself, abandoned to his own frailty and weak- 
ness, with no heavenly prop to support, no 
heavenly hand to direct and guide him ? The 
loss of mere earthly property is a trifle. It 
may even prove frequently a real blessing. 
But, of all calamities, what is most to be de- 
precated and dreaded is the final departure of 
God's Holy Spirit from the soul. Of all sen- 
tences of condemnation, to be met with in scrip- 
ture, the most awful and appalling, if we ex- 
cept the irrevocable sentence upon the wicked 
at the last day, is that which was pronounced 
upon idolatrous Ephraim — " Let him alone." 

Highly favoured were those great primitive 
apostles of Christianity, who, as on this day, 
were made partakers of the miraculous out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, consecrating them 
with fiery symbols to the high and arduous 
office to which they had been called, and qua- 
lifying them, by that most important of super- 
natural gifts, the gift of tongues, for the work 
of diffusing the light of the glorious gospel 
throughout the world. But not less happy is 
he who, through the renewing of the same 
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Spirit, profits by the doctrine which they 
vered, to the saving of his soul. Nay: 
we suppose, what however we have no 
for believing, that any one of those 
individuals was, like the apostate Judas, 
partaker of the extraordinary gifts^ without ttj 
ordinary graces and virtues of the Holy Gho!.] 
the condition of the meanest true disciple, iw*! 
living, would be infinitely preferable to kkj 
*' A more excellent way" there is than vr\ 
which the highest mental^ or even minn-l 
lous endowments can mark out for our pursui' 
and that is the way of charity, — the love i 
our neighbour, and the love of God. 

Wonderful was the scene which the day oi 
Pentecost presented to the view of the assem- 
bled multitude at Jerusalem, when the apos- 
tles, standing in the jilace where the fiery 
symbols of the Holy Spirit's descent had rested 
on them, began to tell^ in new and suddenly 
acquired languages, the wonderful nrorks of 
God ; when the strangers, who had come up 
to the feast, heard themselves addressed by 
those whom they had known, only a moment 
before, as unlearned and ignorant men, in all 
the various tongues of their respective coun^ 
tries. A more astonishing scene than this 
never took place on earth. But one infinitely 
grander and more glorious will be displayed in 
heaven, when, according to the description of 
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the Apocalypse, *^ a great multitude, not to be 
numbered, of all nations, kindreds, peoples, 
and tongues, shall stand before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands, crying, Salvation 
to our God, which sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb." Here will be a vast assem- 
blage, all of one character, one hearty and one 
speech ; all animated by the same spirit, and 
uniting in the same song of adoration and 
thanksgiving. — May we be found, at last, of this 
blessed company, " ascribing to him that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins, in his own 
blood, glory and dominion for ever !" Amen. 
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ing the thoughts** of men '' into capmir 
the obedience of Christ/' 

It is not necessary for us to confine the 
guage of the text to the case of St. Paul in^l 
present instance, or to cases of a sunilar ^\ 
scription. His words admit of a much wit 
application, and indeed the force and varietyt] 
his images forbid us to suppose that he itl 
tended any such hmitation of their meum 
According] y» a judicious commentator has ob-' 
served that, *' in this noble passage, he it 
scribes with great energy the method in wbd 
wicked men fortify themselves against the goi^ 
pel, raising, as it were, one barrier behind 
another, to obstruct its entrance into theii 
minds. But, when these are all thrown dowB, 
the gospel is received, and Christ is obeyed 
implicitly; every thought and reasoning then 
taking its direction from him." — The text, then, 
may properly suggest some considerations upon 
a very important subject, not unconnected with 
the design of our church, in the appointment of 
this day. It may afford scope for some re- 
marks on the proper submission of the under- 
standing, in matters of religion ; and, in the 
course of these remarks, the important doctrine 
of the ever- blessed Trinity will naturally pre- 
sent itself to our notice. — To what extent, then 
must the submission of the understanding be 
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carried, in matters of religion ? I begin with 
observing that there are a few points to which 
it cannot extend, under any circumstances, or 
with regard to any subject whatever. 

It cannot, of course, extend to the belief of 
any thing which is at variance with the clear 
evidence of our senses. Our external senses 
were given us for the preservation, support, 
and enjoyment of our present existence ; and, 
generally speaking, they well answer the pur- 
poses for which they were bestowed. Disease 
of body or mind may, indeed, sometimes so far 
impair the organs, through which they act, as 
to occasion not merely defect, but illusion. 
Such exceptions, however, are comparatively 
rare, and cannot weaken the force of the gene- 
ral argument. Man, in a state of bodily and 
mental health, has no assurance stronger than 
that which is imparted by the evidence of his 
senses. If, therefore, any one, pretending to 
divine authority, should attempt to make us 
believe that our senses are no proper guide 
with regard to those things,' which are natu- 
rally placed within the sphere of their influ- 
ence and operation, we could only smile at 
his folly. We could not hesitate a moment re- 
specting his pretensions, but must set him down, 
at once, for a teacher who was either deceived 
himself, or wjs attempting to impose on others. 

The same remarks apply also, with equal 
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force, to whatever contradicts those iotor 
propositions^ as they may be termed, for wiu!:| 
no formal proof is required, becaose they cj 
too plain to admit of any, and are indelBii; 
impressed on our belief. For example: eI 
maintain that any thing can exist, and Kt' 
exist, at the same moment, or to affirm the 
the whole of any particular substance is ks 
than a part of that substance would mam* 
festly imply such gross contradiction and ab- 
surdity, that no opposite testimony could n- 
duce any one, in his right mind, to treat these 
assertions with the least seriousness or regard. 
Here again, therefore, should any one, claim- 
ing a divine commission, endeavour to impose 
upon us such belief, we should be justified in 
at once rejecting his pretensions with disdain. 
Our reception of him would, in this case, 
be not the submission, but the absolute sur- 
render of our understandings. 

There is yet one other particular to which 
this submission cannot extend. It cannot reach 
to the belief of any thing which is plainly op- 
posed to the moral feelings and principles of 
our nature ; to any thing which is obviously 
contrary to the plainest dictates of veracity, 
justice, and goodness. We have naturally a 
conception of the great Creator, as a being 
good and righteous, no less than omnipotent 
and all- wise. Hence we cannot bring ourselves 
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to credit what, if believed, would constitute an 
express or virtual denial of his moral excel- 
lence. Were then one, claiming a commission 
from above, to deliver any thing, as the will of 
God, which manifestly tended to subvert all 
our notions of right and wrong, in some par- 
ticular where what is right and wrong lies fully 
open to the discovery of our reason, we should 
not be obliged to receive his message, what- 
ever evidence he might produce in its support ; 
for our conviction that God can do nothing, 
which is morally evil, is stronger than any assu- 
rance we could have of the truth of the sup- 
posed teacher's pretensions to divine authority. 
Here then also, belief would imply, not the 
submission, but the surrender of our reason. 

What then may be deemed a proper submis- 
sion of the understanding, in matters of reli- • 
gion ? It seems to be this. — We are not to 
reject any doctrine, merely on account of its 
being above reason. On the contrary, we are 
bound to embrace, with a firm and humble 
faith, every such doctrine, whenever its divine 
origin stands attested by sufficient evidence. 

Were we permitted to reject any doctrine, 
merely on account of its being in part myste- 
rious and incomprehensible, we must begin 
with disputing the existence of God himself; 
for what can be more beyond the reach of our 
present faculties than his natural perfections ? 
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When we attempt, but for a moment, to 
conceptions of his eternity past and to 
his self-existence, his creative power, his 
science, his infinity, his omnipresence, do 
not find ourselves bewildered in a maze of i 
plezity which appears still more 
the farther we endeavour to proceed? k| 
though obliged to confess our utter inalHlity^l 
comprehend these great matters, can we dei}| 
or question them? Are not the difficiiltifi| 
attending denial, vastly greater than anywhiekl 
accompany acknowledgment ? To reject m\ 
doctrine, then, merely because it is above la- 
son, is to reject reason itself; for, even at the 
moment of admitting her own inability to p^ 
netrate into the perfections of the Creator, sk 
owns, at the same time, the obligation and ne- 
cessity of yielding her assent to the existence 
of those perfections. 

With respect to doctrines, which are above 
reason, we are bound to embrace them, with a 
firm and humble faith, whenever their divine 
origin stands attested by sufficient evidence. 
And what may be termed sufficient? — Evi- 
dence, it may be replied, which w^e cannot 
reject, without calling in question the clear 
testimony of our senses, and the general expe- 
rience of mankind. For those, who hold such a 
degreeof proof as this to be insufficient and un- 
satisfactory, there is no such thing as truth and 
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certainty to be had, and no remedy but uni- 
versal and hopeless scepticism. 

Contemplate the miracles of the gospel his- 
tory. Here doubtless, we read of events very 
wonderful in their nature, of which none, now 
living, know any thing from their own senses, 
or their own experience. This circumstance 
is apt to infuse doubts into the mind respecting 
the reality of such events, at any former pe- 
riod. But such doubts, in the case of the 
christian religion, are unjustifiable and irra- 
tional. For, in the first place, the miracles of 
the gospel imply nothing like a contradiction 
or impossibility. Nay, as it has been forcibly 
remarked, if we believe the world to have been 
created, we must feel assured that there was 
a time when, through the power and inter- 
position of the Divinity, a change took place, in' 
the previously established order of things, 
which was in fact the most stupendous of 
miracles. And, secondly, we cannot deny the 
christian miracles, without at the same time 
undermining the credit of all ancient testi- 
mony; without supposing the principles of 
human action to be different now from what 
they were formerly; and without ascribing 
particular effects to causes, which our present 
experience teaches us to regard as wholly in- 
adequate to the production of those effects. 

Contemplate, next, the mysterious doctrines 
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of scripture ; such as the fall of our fim 
rents, and its effects, in the universal 
sion of a corrupt nature and penal cooseqi 
to their descendants ; the incarnation and; 
mentof Christ; the permitted influence of and 
Spirit over the human mind ; and that graQiii| 
operation of the good S pirit of God, throaghiFiQa| 
we may finally overcome his g^reatest temptatinLJ 
In all these doctrines of scripture we doiibdai| 
meet with much to perplex us ; with muchtbl 
we are unable to fathom. But is this a reaaj 
why we should withhold our cordial aseeil 
from those doctrines? By no means. For,' 
though confessedly above our reason, theyooB' 
tain nothing obviously impossible ; nothing (^ 
viously incredible ; nothing plainly contrary to 
that proof and probability, on which we ait 
accustomed to depend and act. They may 
seem strange and wonderful ; but that ttey 
appear so is only the effect of our ignorance, 
and of the weakness of our present facul- 
ties. We are not adequate judges, as to 
the possibility of the mysterious matters in- 
culcated ; but we are competent judges, as to 
the evidence on which the doctrines, that teach 
them, rest; and, that evidence being stron^- and 
incontrovertible, reason herself requires us, un- 
der such circumstances, to submit to what is 
out of her province, and beyond her reach. 
Contemplate, farther, that doctrine of scrip- 
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ture, which is perhaps the most difficult and 
mysterious of all, the doctrine of a Trinity of 
persons in the Godhead. Here indeed we 
have an article of faith, which is " too high 
for us ; " one far surpassing the faculties of the 
human mind, and perhaps the capacities of 
angels. It is even difficult to state this doc- 
trine in terms which, to a careless ear, or a 
mind unused to reflection, shall not sound like 
a contradiction. But nothing of this kind can 
be fairly asserted of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as taught in scripture, and held by 
the church of which we are members. We 
nowhere affirm that the Divine Nature is one 
and three, under the same points of view, or in 
the same respects. What we profess is, that, 
while there is, in this Nature, such a Unity as 
constitutes but one self-existent, eternal, and 
infinite Creator of all things, there is also, in 
the same nature, a threefold distinction, differ- 
ing from a mere distinction of characteristic 
qualities and relations ; — a distinction, in short, 
of Persons, bearing the names of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. In this proposition 
there is assuredly nothing which can be said to 
amount to a contradictory tenet, or the holding 
of two things which cannot both be true, Now 
the above-named proposition is, we think, to 
be inferred from Holy Writ ; and, if capable of 
being so deduced, it clearly stands on the same 
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footing of evidence with all the other doctrBkj 
of the sucred volume, and requires firomiiii 
same unwavering assent. We seem bound 
profess it with the same firm and humble fml 
to bow to it with the same submission of the »] 
derstanding, as we render to other mysterioil 
truths of the Bible. Nor Mrould it here be \\ 
valid objection to say, that this is more abtml 
the reach of human comprehension than anyd^ 
the rest; for^ even admitting this to be tk 
case, it ought still to be received, when fooadtt 
on scriptural authority, and when the diffiat 
ties, attending it, are capable of being resotfdi 
into human ignorance. 

But how, may some ask, are ive to belieft 
what we are unable to comprehend ? To tkii 
1 answer, that we may often annex a meanii! 
to a particular proposition, when, at the same 
time, that proposition comprises something re- 
specting which we are utterly in the dark, as 
to the mode of its existence. Thus we can 
understand w4iat is said, when we are told that 
God never had a beginning ; and that God is a 
Being diffused throughout the immensity of the 
universe. To say the least, we can attach such 
a degree of meaning to these propositions as 
makes us feel them, and will justify us in 
stating them, to be our belief. But let us try 
to realise the ideas of duration without begin- 
ning, or of space absolutely without limit, and 
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we are at once lost and confounded. We then 
meditate to no purpose. We find ** such know- 
ledge too wonderful for us." And are not these 
observations equally applicable to the scriptural 
doctrine of the Trinity ? We may form a de- 
finite idea of the proposition itself. To this 
we may annex a meaning. But, if we attempt 
to inquire how a Trinity of Persons exists in 
the Unity of the Divine Nature, we are then 
immediately rebuked for our presumption, by 
perceiving our utter inability to form one pro- 
bable, or even feeble, conjecture on the subject. 

One thing is certain ; that we shall not be 
condemned hereafter for failing to understand 
what, with our present faculties, is impossible 
to be understood. But we may be justly pu- 
nished for rejecting and denying, — yea, even 
for not maintaining what scripture has affirmed 
concerning the Divine Nature, so far as we are 
capable of comprehending the propositions in 
which its doctrine is conveyed. 

Such then should be the submission of the 
understanding with respect to the mysterious 
parts of scripture, and especially with reference 
to that '* great mystery" to which the church 
points our attention, more particularly, at the 
present season. It is not my deisign, here, to 
examine at all any of those passages of the 
sacred volume, which are usually adduced for 
its support. I assume those passages to be 
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uiK)n the whole conclusive^ as to the mteG:' 
scripture, and would merely repel the ii 
tion tliat the doctrine may be treated with 
lect or indifference, on account of the daibil 
which envelops it. If it can be shown torn 
upon a like footing of evidence with the otk 
mysterious articles of our holy faith, we m\ 
not consistently withhold our assent from'tj 
unless we be, at the same time, prepared u^ 
renounce and abandon all the rest. 

Let us then ** cast down imaginations, 9^ 
every high thing that exalteth itself against tk 
knowledge of God/' Let us destroy erm 
barrier which the pride of the human under- 
standing would erect, for opposing the adnus- 
sion of sacred truth into the mind, and tk 
entrance of that knowledge which maketk 
** wise unto salvation." Let us *' pull down ' ail 
*' the strong holds," — let us drop from our grasp 
all the " carnal weapons," with which our en- 
ing and depraved nature would tempt us to 
w^^^e an impious and unavailing warfare against 
the word of God. Let us beware of the spirit 
of bold infidelity, proudly setting up itself 
against every thing which appears not entirely 
conformable to its own pre-conceived notions 
of what is possible or proper. Let us beware 
of the spirit of reckless scepticism, too indo- 
lent for inquiry, and slumbering in contented 
apathy over questions of the greatest mo- 
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ment. Let us also guard against that spirit of 
error, which assumes the shape of foolish and 
pernicious curiosity ; which, according to the 
words of an Apostle, ** intrudes into things not 
seen," influenced by the vanity and self-con- 
ceit of the ** fleshly mind ;" which continually 
ventures on forbidden ground ; and would be- 
come " wise above what is written ;" which 
aims at fully explaining what, after all attempts, 
will be found inexplicable; which adds to the 
contents of the gospel ; grafts human novelties 
and inventions upon the pure word of God ; 
and, like the Pharisees of old, and many of later 
days, ** teaches, for" heavenly " doctrines, the" 
devices and " commandments" of men. Lastly, 
let us guard against the spirit of error, as it 
betrays itself in curtailing the real substance 
of the sacred volume ; in lessening the number, 
or in lowering the importance of its genuine 
doctrines ; and in explaining away some of its 
most prominent passages, till it has left scrip- 
ture, like a maimed and mutilated body, with- 
out either force or comeliness. All such ** ima- 
ginations" let us diligently suppress. All such 
'* high things" let us resolutely " cast down," till 
we have brought ourselves to a full and honour- 
able subjection to the word and will of Christ. 
. I say — an honourable subjection. For the 
homage of the understanding, here inculcated, 
is not the reluctant drudgery of a slave, but 
rather resembles the prompt and cheerful obe 
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dience of a free and wise servant. Tte J t<> 
mission, when it enforces a belief of ikl ^ 
above reason » rebels not against herdical ^^ 
Even when it appears to disregard her » ^ 
rity , it virtually owns and establishes her y>\ ^ 
It confesses her sway, even in those 
where it seems most to dispute it. It leadfi' 
aid to superstition or enthusiasm. It gifoi 
sanction to a spirit of weak credulity. !i 
short, the chain which it throw^s around os^i 
it be a restraint, is at the same time an ont- 
ment ; for, in checking our caprice, our pe- 
verseness, and our presumption, it confennfft 
us real dignity ; the dignity of wisdom ait 
virtue. 

The submission, here enjoined, while it coi- 
sists in the due hopfiage of the understandiB^ 
leads also to the religious surrender of the bean 
and life. The gospel of Christ is no mere theory. 
It is closely and inseparably connected with tbe 
conscience and the affections. This is true o( 
all its doctrines; even those which are most 
mysterious. Consider the doctrine of the fall 
of man, with its unhappy consequences. We 
cannot fully comprehend it; but the knowledge 
we possess is sufficient, if it lead us rightly to 
confess and lament our unworthiness, to per- 
ceive our danger, and to seek a remedy. Con- 
sider the doctrine of the incarnation of Christ. 
Here also we have a great mystery ; but still we 
see enough to excite our pious admiration, and 
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to call forth the active energies of hope, and 
gratitude. Contemplate the doctrine of the 
sacrifice of Christ. Here again is additional 
matter for astonishment ; but there is also equal 
matter for admiration, joy, and love; much 
matter too for sorrow and humiliation on ac^ 
count of sin, and for that repentance and faith 
which are necessary in order to our deliverance 
from its worst and most fearful consequences. 
View, lastly, the highly mysterious doctrine of 
a Trinity of Persons in the Godhead. Here 
human reason is perplexed beyond measure, 
when she attempts fully to comprehend what 
it implies. But is it then a doctrine purely 
speculative? Is it unconnected with the go- 
vernment of the heart and life ? Does it afford 
no scope for devout feelings ? Does it supply 
no incentives to a virtuous and holy practice ? 
Is it not most intimately connected with the 
worship and adoration due from christians to the 
Divine Majesty? As we cannot honour the 
Son, without honouring the Father who sent 
him ; so neither can we be said to render suit- 
able homage to the Father, without extending 
the same homage to the only begotten Son, and 
to the " eternal Spirit," who proceeds alike from 
both. Has not this doctrine, therefore, a mani- 
fest connexion with the love and fear of God; 
with devout and grateful affections towards the 
divine Redeemer of mankind ; with trust in his 
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cross and intercession ; with feelings of coi&^| 
lation, encouragement, and hope, founded 
the promised assistance of the Holy Ghost; 
with the practical effects naturally flowing I 
all these various and powerful incitements i\ 
obedience ? These are questions to whiditk 
proper reply is obvious. The doctrine of tk 
Trinity, like the other articles of the christisi 
faith, is no mere subject for admiring waoia.] 
nor even for mental belief. It is a tenet de-j 
signed to be productive, and really productive,! 
of moral and practical effects, in allwhooBr 
brace it with humility of mind. 

The two chief obstacles, in the way of os 
salvation and spiritual progress, are pride a 
understanding, and pride of heart. The latterii 
common to all, in a greater or less degree. We 
find nothing so difficult as a full and unreserved 
acquiescence in those truths of Christianity 
which tend to lower us in our ov/n esteem, and 
to bring us, in the capacity of miserable sin- 
ners, to the foot of the Redeemer's cross. The 
former, pride of understanding, prevails more 
among those who are eminent for their intellec- 
tual gifts and attainments, and who, if destitute 
of a spirit of genuine piety, are always prone 
to set up their own reason in opposition to the 
truth of God. But this is a feeling not con- 
fined to such individuals. Many others also are 
apt, in matters of religion, to cavil at what they 
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cannot perfectly comprehend. Let us then 
avoid, or, if we cannot avoid, let us be sure to 
surmount these grand impediments in the way 
to heaven ; pride of understanding, and pride 
of heart. For this purpose, let us examine our- 
selves closely and frequently. We shall then 
perceive how little, comparatively, we either 
do, or can know, in our present state. We 
shall be disposed to receive, with thankfulness, 
the sum of information, be it more or less, 
which God has been pleased to communicate. 
We shall become deeply sensible of our guilt 
and unworthiness in his sight, and perceive 
how much we have to be forgiven. We shall 
seek earnestly and perseveringly, and not seek 
in vain, power from above, helping us to " cast 
down every high thing" which opposes our 
spiritual progress, and endangers our attain- 
ment of " the prize of our high calling." We 
shall be enabled, by degrees, to " bring into 
captivity" every desire and '' every thought," 
which rebels against the authority, and would 
be inconsistent with '' the obedience of Christ." 
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ON THE DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF HUMAN UTtl 
WHEN VIEWED WITH, AND WITHOUT REFBl 
ENCE TO THE DISCOVERIES OF SCRIPTUIL 

(a sermov preached oh the first suvdat or a in 

YEAR.) 

P«ALif> Ixxxiz. 47. 



" REMEMBKR HOW SHORT MY HUB 18: WHERBPORE HAATKK 

MADE ALL MEN IN VAINr* 

Tii£ Psalm, containing these words, consists oi 
two parts, extremely differing from each other 
in tone and manner. The former part, ending 
at the thirty-eighth verse, is chiefly a song of 
praise and triumph, in which the inspK-ed writer 
celebrates the perfections of the Most High, 
and particularly the covenant which God had 
made with David, and his successors onltiie 
throne of Israel. Many of the expressiras, 
which occur here, were probably intended to 
prefigure that glorious personage of whom 
David was an illustrious type. The remaining 
division of the Psalm sinks into a strain of sad- 
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BBS almost amounting to despondency. Here 
I writer mourns over an apparent failure of 
he glorious promises vouchsafed, and deplores 
he present state of man, as full of vanity and 
Bxation. How are these opposite strains of 
tentiment to be reconciled, as occurring in the 
^aame composition? The fact appears to be 
Kills. The Psalm was probably composed dur- 
ing some period of great national depression 
and calamity, when the kingdom of Judah was 
1 suffering either under the yoke, or from the in- 
vasion of a foreign enemy. Even under such 
circumstances, the sacred penman could not 
overlook the ancient covenant of the Lord 
with his people, and his past goodness towards 
'' them. He therefore begins with celebrating 
his praises, and with pleading his gracious pro- 
mises. But being struck, as on a sudden, with 
a recollection of the fallen and miserable state 
of his country, at that particular time, a con- 
dition forming so marked a contrast to the pic- 
ture which had, till now, filled his thoughts, he 
P turns from his song of triumph, and breaks 
I forth into a strain more descriptive of its actual 
circumstances. 

The text is one of his reflections here. " Re- 
member how short my time is : wherefore hast 
thou made all men in vain," or " for nought?" — 
From these words I shall take occasion to con- 
sider a very important subject, not altogether 
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unsuitable to the commencement of a new 
year ; namely, the different aspects of human 
life, when viewed with, and without reference 
to the discoveries of scripture. Considered 
apart from these discoveries, human life ap- 
pears little better than a scene of vanity, as to 
the present, because it is then a scene of un- 
certainty, as to the future. But, when con- 
templated in connection with God's revealed 
word, it assumes an aspect of far more import- 
ance. It then bears traces of order, design, 
wisdom, and goodness, worthy of the great 
Creator and Governor of the universe. 

We cannot imagine that the desponding re- 
flection of the text : — " Wherefore hast thou 
made all men in vain ?" — was one expressive of 
the habitual frame of the Psalmist's mind ; for 
such a supposition would be at variance with 
the feelings of piety and holy triumph which 
dictated the greater part of this very com- 
position. This reflection, therefore, can only 
be regarded in the light of an effusion of 
transient despondency, soon giving place again 
to that trust and confidence in God which are 
the proper element of a devout spirit. There 
is, indeed, reason for believing that the mass of 
God's ancient people were suffered to continue 
in much darkness, as to the particulars of a 
future state. They were left to be chiefly 
influenced by the hope and fear of temporal re- 
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wards and punishments. But, whatever might 
have been their deficiency of light on this sub- 
ject, when set in opposition to the clear disco- 
veries of the gospel, their ignorance was far 
from being so gross as has been sometimes re- 
presented. With respect to the holy men of 
old, they, we are assured, ** all died in faith,'' 
and, " confessing themselves strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth," sought a better, even a 
heavenly country. Were this the only passage 
of scripture, declaring the belief of the wor- 
thies of the Old Testament in a future state, 
it might be sufficient to establish that point, 
beyond the possibility of refutation. But, in 
truth, it is only one passage out of a number, 
to the same effect. 

In returning to the subject of my present in- 
quiry, let me first take a brief survey of hu- 
man life, as viewed apart from the discoveries 
of scripture. 

I. Under this aspect, it will appear little 
better than vanity, because it will appear left 
without any assurance of a future state of exist- 
ence. ^ We may hate some glimmerings of pro- 
bable conjecture ; yea, even some grounds of 
highly rational expectation; but we possess 
nothing which at all merits the name of cer- 
tainty. Contemplate then man, under these 
circumstances ; and how sad and perplexing is 
his condition ! He is endued with conceptions 
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of futurity, and with loDgings after it, wkl 
may possibly never be realized. He is giii!'.] 
with ideas of mental and moral excellence, ascj 
with a capacity for improvement, in these rt 
spects, which, after all, may be buried u 
ever, with his body, in the tomb. In this, doe 
not his actual condition seem at variance win 
all the high promises and appearances o 
nature ? May it not induce the suspicicm tia 
he is created for no end corresponding witk the 
properties and peculiarities of his mind, a$ 
it is distinguished from the instincts, mote 
or less sagacious, of the brute creation ? — ^Witk 
respect to the inferior animals, -we have no rei- 
son for believing that their . concern extendi 
much beyond the pains and pleasures of the 
moment. At most, they appear to have do 
views beyond those prospective contrivances 
for their sustenance, protection, and security, 
which instinct enables them to form« It ii 
otherwise with man. He indeed, like them, has 
to do with pains and pleasures connected with 
his present state. But his conceptions of du- 
ration reach far beyond theVlose of that state. 
He can expatiate in the deliberate prospect of 
a future world. He can send forth his thoughts 
beyond the grave. He can push them forward 
to an indefinite extent of prospect, till they be- 
come lost in the boundless expanse of eternity. 
This immortality — this eternity he does, in some 
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degree, realise in his conceptions. But hedoes 
more. He looks forward to it with hope and 
desire. The idea of annihilation he banishes 
from his mind, as a subject of utter dislike and 
abhorrence. This is proved by the case of the 
savage, in his rudest state of nature, who still, 
amidst all his ignorance and brutality, figures to 
his fond imagination some scene of future en- 
joyment^ where he shall rest in endless peace 
and pleasure, when the troubles of this life 
shall be over. Let us then suppose man, with 
these conceptions, anticipations, hopes, and 
longings, to be really limited to his threescore 
years and ten ; and how forcibly must we be 
struck with the shortness and uncertainty of 
his present career! What a mere ** hand 
breadth" is his mortal life I Behold him hur- 
ried to the grave at all ages ; now in the cradle 
of infancy, now in the bloom of childhood and 
youth, now in the vigour of manhood, but al- 
ways, for a certainty, in the decay of old age. 
Behold him hurried away, under all circum- 
stances ; in poverty and in riches ; in honour 
and in ignominy. Mark ^' the wise man dying 
as the fool ;" the learned as the ignorant ; the 
prince as the meanest peasant. See him, at one 
time, the victim of unforeseen and inevitable 
accidents ; at another, the prey of evils which 
forethought might have prevented, but which 
imprudence has overlooked. Behold the powers 
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of nature conspiring, as it "were, to bring bin 
his end ; — fire, water, the tempest, and the ea.*:-] 
quake overwhelming hundreds at a stroke, 
perhaps diminishing the number of the srj 
vivors, by those inflictions of famine and pes:- 
lence which sometimes follo^v in the train ;] 
these calamities. Behold these instrumeou 
destruction making no distinction of in^- 
duals; but sweeping away, in one comm' 
ruin, persons of all ages, characters, and coi' 
ditions. Contemplate man, virith his ideas d 
futurity, exposed to all this miserable shortoes 
and uncertainty of duration ; and then suppose 
it only possible that he may have nothing be- 
yond his earthly inheritance. Might we iMt 
on such a view of his condition, be tempted to 
exclaim : — ** Wherefore hast thou made aB 
men for nought V 

A similar reflection will arise in the mind, if 
next we consider man, as he appears endued 
with conceptions of mental excellence, aod 
with capacities for improvement, in this re- 
spect, to an indefinite extent, which concep- 
tions and capacities may, after all, be des- 
tined to be buried, for ever, in the silent tomb. 
With regard to the brute creation, we have no 
proof of their being capable of the smallest 
conceptions of intellectual dignity, nor do they 
appear capable of improvement, in this point of 
view. Their instinctive knowledge, whatever it 
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be, presently arrives at its destined height, and 
then stops, like their bodily growth, incapable 
of increase, after a certain period. Great is 
the diflFerence, in these particulars, with regard 
to man. As no certain limits can be set to our 
conceptions of improvement; so none can be 
set to our possible attainments in wisdom and 
understanding. This is clear from the acknow- 
ledged fact, that, the more a person really knows, 
the more does he desire to learn. His distance 
from the end of his journey always appears 
greater, in proportion to the space which he 
has traversed. We are always aiming at more 
than we can accomplish here below. The wisest, 
in short, are always most ready to unite in 
sentiment with him, who declared that the re- 
sult of his knowledge had turned out to be 
little more than a discovery of his ignorance. 
The greatest geniuses have never satisfied them- 
selves, however they oiay have succeeded in 
attracting the admiration of others. They have 
always formed ideas of perfection, which they 
found impossible to be realized. 

The like remarks apply, also, to the subject 
of moral virtue and improvement. It has, no 
doubt, been the opinion of some high authori- 
ties, that all our conceptions of duty and mo- 
rality are to be traced to the light of divine re- 
velation, faintly glimmering through the medium 
of traditional knowledge, where it has not shone 
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out upon us with more direct and dacb 
rays. This opinion, however, though noi J 
supported by solid argument, seems \ast\ 
established so conclusively as to make it ft| 
possible to admit a different suppontion. la| 
here then imagining, for a moment, thatwb^ 
we term revealed religion may have no kmk 
tion in truth. Now, under these circnmstanw 
it still seems possible that man should km 
been so constituted as to have derived the co- 
ception of moral worth, and the desire and o- 
deavour to cultivate it, from those objects oi 
creation with which he is naturally convermL 
Let us admit this ; and we shall find that In 
views and aims, in this instance, as in tk 
former, accord but ill with his condition. iV 
der this view of his case, he seems left withoot 
any adequate motive for virtuous exertion. He 
is found raising his thoughts to the Divinity, 
not only as an object of adoration, but as the 
perfection of goodness while, at the same time, 
he knows not, with certainty, whether he will 
be '• the Re warder of those who diligently seek 
him." Apparently destined by his moral, as 
well as by his intellectual capacities, for a 
higher state than the present, he yet has 
neither any direction given him how be 
may attain to such a state, nor even any as- 
surance that such a lot exists for him. He 
has ideas of a sphere of existence, where his 
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moral, a3 well as mental faculties, may be en- 
larged and perfected; and yet, at the same 
time, he cannot help occasionally harbouring 
the suspicion that all this may be, in reality, 
but *' a vain show;" that his best feelings 
and principles may exist to no purpose; in 
short, that his views of moral grandeur, and 
possible improvement, in the ways of virtue, 
may be nothing better than a sublime vision, 
vanishing for ever amidst the undisturbed 
silence, and undispersed darkness of the grave. 
— Under such circumstances, might he not be 
tempted to exclaim : " Wherefore hast thou 
made all men for nought ?" 

II. Having thus taken a brief survey of 
human life, as it appears apart from the great 
and glorious discoveries of scripture, let us 
now turn our thoughts to a different picture, 
and view it, as it presents itself, with the 
advantage of these discoveries. The most im- 
portant of them is the prospect of a state of 
existence, beyond the grave. This now no 
longer rests on mere conjecture, on fond hopes, 
nor even on probabilities derived from the light 
of nature, and the conclusions of unassisted 
reason. It stands on the word of the Divine 
Being, conveyed to us by clear and sufficient 
evidence. This truth we have now placed on 
such a footing as to claim our belief, and even 
to w^arrant our highest assurance of expecta- 
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tion. The same word has also disclosed, w: 
equal certainty, other truths of equal unp:':| 
ance. It has assured us that the future s&v:| 
of men will be eternal ; that of these there ^\ 
be but two, the one a state of happiness pr? 
pared for the righteous ; the other a state 7i 
misery ordained as the punishment of ^ 
wicked. Thus scripture has g^ven a sanctia 
and support to moral principle, superior to ar| 
which it could derive from other sources. Bel 
it has done more still. It has given the betj 
directions on the subject of religious duty. 1' 
has fully instructed us how we ought to sem 
God, — how we may serve him acceptably, fcl 
has revealed, mysterious indeed, but still ef- 1 
cacious doctrines, the sincere belief of which are' 
far better fitted to raise men to the perfectkt 
of virtue than any motives to be met with a 
the ablest code of mere pagan ethics. In tk 
goodness of God, manifested by the g^ft of te 
Son for the redemption of our fallen race, itbs 
presented us with a cogent principle of obeA- 
ence, of which unenlightened reason had pre- 
viously no conception. To crown the whok, 
it has afforded the sure promise of heavenly 
aid, for enabling all, who sincerely seek and 
diligently improve it, 'to make such advances 
in true religion and virtue as will qualify them 
for the enjoyment of a state of consummate 
holiness, as well as happiness. 
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Contemplate, then, human life, under the 
advantages of that light which has been thrown 
upon it by the discoveries of scripture; and 
how different is the picture from that which 
was previously presented to our view J — 
What though the present term of our exist- 
ence be a mere span, and, with respect to 
this life only, we be doomed to pass away 
'* like the shadow that departeth ?" The sure 
word of God has informed us that this is but 
the shortest stage of our duration, and that we 
have an eternity to look forward to, beyond 
the grave. What though decay and desolation 
be inscribed upon all the monuments of earthly 
grandeur? The word of God has declared 
that these are not the things in which our chief 
honour and happiness consist. What though 
our present life be uncertain, as well as short ? 
What though we appear the prey of a thousand 
distempers, and the sport of a thousand acci- 
dents, which hurry us to the tomb ? The word 
of God has given us to understand that all 
these apparent chances are subject to the con- 
trol of an invisible, but overruling hand, which 
will know how to bring good out of evil, and 
order out of confusion ; that the permanent lot 
of each individual will correspond exactly with 
his powers and opportunities ; and that infinite 
wisdom, justice, and goodness will unite in 
presiding over, and fixing the final states of 
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men. What though we appear ** bom to trouble, 
as the sparks fly upward/' and the little por- 
tion of our earthly existence be a mixture of 
sorrows and enjoyments, where, m many in- 
stances, the former seem to preponderate over 
the latter? The same divine record has as- 
sured us that, with regard to the righteous, 
these afflictions will ere long cease for ever, 
and has directed us how we may convert the 
greatest of them into means of securing a more 
solid '• weight of glory" and happiness here- 
after. What though we be beings whose na- 
ture is darkened by ignorance, encompassed 
with infirmity, and defiled by sm? The word 
of God points us to the sure means of recovery 
fi*om this unhappy condition, and to a sure way 
of avoiding those future consequences, from the 
apprehension of which man, even without the 
light of revelation, has never been able to get 
entirely free. It points us to Jesus Christ, as 
" the Lamb of God, slain to take away the sin 
of the world." It directs us to faith and re- 
pentance, as the appointed means of profiting 
by his great and merciful interposition, on our 
behalf. What though we cannot but be sen- 
sible of our natural inability to reduce to prac- 
tise those very imperfect notions of virtue, which 
we may perhaps form, independently of the 
sacred volume ? That volume tells us that we 
shall be able to " do" much more than this — 
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even ** all things," with the Spirit of grace to 
sanctify, and with Christ to strengthen us. — 
Say now whether man, under these circum- 
stances, does not present a very different spec- 
tacle from that which he exhibited, upon the 
previous supposition. The world now no lon- 
ger sets before him a scene of possible empti- 
ness and vanity. The conjecture, that he may 
have been " made for nought," is now no lon- 
ger a possible conjecture. On the contrary, he 
now takes his station as a being of dignity 
and importance, whose end is proved to be 
fully answerable to those high capacities and 
expectations, of which he is naturally con- 
scious. He now feels assured that he is a re- 
sponsible creature, who has momentous duties 
to discharge ; that he is an immortal creature, 
who is hastening to a futurity of bliss or woe ; 
that he is a creature, whose continual progress 
in vice or virtue, in happiness or misery, is no 
mere imagination, nor even only within the 
range of probability, but matter of absolute 
certainty and fact. Religion is now no longer 
a " vain thing" for him. It is *' his life;" that 
upon which his lasting comfort, safety, dignity, 
and enjoyment depend. 

Without the discoveries of revelation, man is 
the most perplexing riddle in the universe. 
Under this view of his case, we may desire, 
hope, and reason, at our pleasure ; but we 
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seem not able to affirm, with certainty, that he 
is not '' made for nought." His nature and 
prospects are encompassed with '' clouds and 
thick darkness/' through which no mortal eye 
can penetrate. But let the light of scripture 
be admitted, and this darkness, though still 
not entirely dispelled, is materially diminished. 
*' The Spirit of God moves upon the face of 
the waters." Light springs forth, and order is 
established. — We know what was the state of 
things before the material world was created. 
*' The earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep." Sup- 
pose then, what carries with it no impossibility, 
that, at this period, some intelligent being, be- 
longing to another sy stenl of worlds, had gazed, 
from afar, on this rude chaotic mass, with no 
information of the designs of the Creator re- 
specting it. May we not imagine him strangely 
perplexed with the scene, and curious to know 
for what purpose all this confusion was permit 
ted to exist? May we not imagine him ex- 
claiming: — " How does all this appear made 
for nought!" After a time, however, a new 
and unexpected scene opens before his view. 
He beholds the rude elements of nature gradu 
ally unfolding themselves, under the operation 
of a divine hand, in all the cheerfulness of light 
and heat, in all the pomp of order and estab- 
lished laws, in all the beauty of infinitely va- 
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ried forms, colours, and dimensions, and in all 
the flow and force of life and animation. What 
are now the sentiments of such a being ? He 
sees and confesses that every thing is " very 
good." Unhappy changes, which speedily 
ensue in the natural and moral worlds, 
perhaps puzzle him again ; but not as he 
was perplexed before. He beholds enough to 
excite his profound admiration and pious awe. 
Similar to this may well be our sentiments, 
when, after beholding man apart from the mirror 
of holy writ, we come to look upon him, as 
he stands disclosed in that mirror. Before all 
was darkness and disorder. But now the scene 
changes. What was nothing but confusion 
assumes a well defined shape; and, if we 
cannot account for all the appearances pre- 
sented to our view, we may still discern 
enough to convince us that we were formed, 
not ** in vain," but for ends the most import- 
ant, and for purposes worthy of infinite wisdom, 
rectitude, and goodness. 

The view of human life, as connected with 
the discoveries of scripture, is clearly that 
view of it which must be taken by all to whom 
those discoveries have been made. Even where 
no knowledge of a divine revelation existed, 
the total neglect of preparation for futurity 
was not to be justified. Dim as are our pros- 
pects, without ** the true light from heaven," 
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there is still enough, in the visible creation, to 
lead up the thoughts of man to an omnipotent, 
all wise, and righteous Governor of the universe ; 
so that the Gentiles, who had no superior 
means of information, were declared by St« 
Paul to be '* without excuse," for the mon- 
strous excesses of their wickedness, idolatry, 
and superstition. Yet much allowance will 
doubtless be made for the unavoidable disad* 
vantages of their condition. We shall be 
judged by a diflFerent, and more severe stand- 
ard. We have a " sure word of promise'* in 
the " life and immortality" which have been 
" brought to light by the gospel." We have 
proof, where they had but probabilities ; cer- 
tainty, where they had nothing better than 
feeble, though not irrational conjecture. Let 
us then be careful that we make a due improve- 
ment of our superior knowledge and privileges. 
Let us beware of any approaches to that reck- 
less spirit of unbelief, which would represent 
man as a creature of mere vanity, destined to 
trifle away his little hour upon the stage of life, 
and then perhaps to exist no more for ever. 
How frequently do we observe strong symptoms 
of this lurking scepticism in -persons calling 
themselves christians ! O then let us, by divine 
grace, learn more and more to think, to speak, 
and to act as creatures born for a state of exist- 
ence, where they will be happy or miserable 
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eternally, according to what they do now in 
the body. To promote these scriptural views 
of human life, let us often detach our thoughts 
from second, or instrumental causes, upon 
which they are so prone to linger, and raise 
them to the great first cause of all things. Let 
us learn to meditate, more and more, on that 
almighty Agent, who secretly presides over the 
operations of nature, and the course of events, 
ordering all things " after the counsel of his 
own will," for the furtherance of designs which 
infinite wisdom has projected. Without dis- 
regarding the works of God, let us still look 
principally into his word. Let us bring our 
doubts and difficulties to the light of sacred 
truth. By that lamp we shall often find them 
cleared up, if not wholly, at least partially ; 
and, where we must still remain in the dark, we 
shall learn a lesson of humility, teaching us to 
be thankful for the degree of knowledge which 
God has been pleased to communicate. 

Exhortations, such as these, can at no time 
be unseasonable, but they seem peculiarly 
adapted for the commencement of a new year. 
The entrance upon this period cannot but 
powerfully remind us that " our time" on 
eaith is •* short." Only reflect what a con- 
siderable space the duration of a single year 
occupies, in the longest life of man. Our days, 
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as compared with the beginning of the 
twelvemonth^ are materially abridged,)! 
length ; but the remainder of them is pio; 
tionably augmented, as to importance, 
have less time to bestow on trifles. We 
never any to bestow on sin. The past yes, 
it have added to our talents and opportanDBl 
of usefulness, has added, in exactly the ^ 
proportion, to the sum of our final respoD^ 
lity. As we grow older, after a certain perkc 
we become less equal to exertion. Let us tk^ 
'' work," while we are yet able, and ** whiki: 
is" yet '' day;" for '' the night cometh^wbeil 
no man can work." That grave, in which ''&: 
device" and no repentance are to be found, e 
gradually, every year, opening wider to re- 
ceive us. — How, let us seriously ask ourselve?, 
have we been spending the year which hi 
just come to a close ? How may we best profit 
by a retrospect of the past, and glean lessoos 
of warning and wisdom for the direction of our 
fj^ture conduct ? We are now in the midst of 
life. Many of us are in the full enjoyment o) 
health and vigour. But, before the close of 
another year, whither may our souls have fled? 
Are they prepared for their departure, should 
the great Master call them soon, or suddenly 
away? These are the topics of solemn inquiry 
which 1 wou id earnestly press on your minds, and 
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*m my own, at the present season. May divine 
'-race enable us to deal faithfully with our con- 
'iciences, and '* teach us so to number our days, 
'^shat we may apply our hearts unto wisdom !' 
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ON VOWS, AND ESPECIALLY THE PROMISES^? 

BAPTISM. 



ECCLESIASTES, T. 4. 
WHEN THOU YOWEST A VOW UNTO GOD, DEFEK NOTIO 

PAY nv" 



We find the Wise Man here enjoining the 
utmost seriousness and circumspection of be- 
haviour, in every act of a strictly religious 
nature ; in every act which relates to our spi- 
ritual intercourse with the Divine Being. He 
exhorts us to " keep our feet," when we repair 
to the house of God ; to tread his courts with 
reverence ; to avoid whatever might distract 
our attention, or divert it from the proper busi- 
ness of the plice; and to encourage such 
thoughts as have a tendency to produce, not 
decorum of outward conduct only, but sim- 
plicity of intention, and purity of heart. He 
exhorts us to be '* more ready to hear," or to 
obey, '* than to give the sacrifice of fools." 
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.e then pmceeds — " Be not rash with thy 
louth, and let not thine heart be hasty to 
tter any thing before God : for God is in 
leaven, and thou upon earth : therefore let 
hy words be few." A very important precept 

.'(l:his, which seems to relate to the manner in 
which both private and public devotions, but 

_^,eBpeciaIly our public worship, should be con- 
ducted. It enjoins, in our prayers and praises, 
a solemnity of preparation, as well as a reve- 
rence of deportment, equally remote from the 
coldness of a formal service, and from the ill- 
regulated heat of a rash enthusiasm. It Is a 
precept of scripture, affording a direct and dis- 
tinct sanction for precomposed forms of prayer 
in public worship, in preference to extempo- 
rary effusions. The latter must be of neces- 
sity greatly dependent on the knowledge, the 
gifts, the disposition and frame of mind of the 
officiating minister; and these must vary 
much in different individuals, and in the same 
individual, at different times. On the other 
hand, a well digested form of public worship, 
such as our church has provided for the devo- 
tion of her mertibers, affords full security against 
haste, negligence, presumption, aud folly, in 
our addresses to the throne of grace. We have 
a form so free from such faults and defects, 
that every well disposed mind may always, 
derive spiritual benefit from its use : while, at 
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the same time, it is so simple, fervent, il i 
energetic, that, under the management of i)| ] 
vout and skilful reader, it is calculatei 
awaken the most thoughtless to senom 
profitable reflection. — ^The reverence, wfcidii 
preacher enjoins with respect to acts of 
ship in general, he now proceeds to incaicsl 
with respect to religious voi^s and pronusei i 
particular. " When," he says, ** thou vois 
a vo\f^ unto God, defer not to pay it: fork] 
hath no pleasure in fools: pay that which &k| 
hast vowed. Better' is it that thou shonUei 
not vow, than that thou shouldest vow, andioi 
pay. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thyfleft 
to sin." In other words ; *' let not thy lips be 
tray thee into sin, by means of voivs and promisa 
made to the Almighty, which thou mayest after- 
wards be not inclined, or not able to perform." 

A few general remarks shall be offered, ia 
this discourse, on tlip subject of vows and pro- 
mises addressed to the Divine Being; aftei 
which the words of the text shall be brieflv 
applied to that most important subject, the 
promises of baptism, made in our own persons, 
or in the persons of our sureties. 

I. There was, perhaps, in the text, a refer- 
ence intended to the precept of Moses, in the 
book of Deuteronomy, concerning- vows.— 
/' When thou shall vow a vow unto the Lord 
thy God," it is there commanded, *' thou shall 
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not slack to pay it : for the Lord thy God will 
surely require it of thee : and it would be sin 
in thee. But if thou shalt forbear to vow, it 
shall be no sin in thee. That which is gone 
ont of thy lips, thou shalt keep and perform ; 
even a free will offering, according as thou 
hast vowed unto the Lord thy God, which thou 
hast promised with thy mouth." Formal and 
express vows were not uncommon among the 
Jews. Some were made in token of* grati- 
tude for particular instances of the divine fa- 
vour and protection. Thus Jacob, when at 
Bethel, vowed that, should he be permitted 
to return to his Father's house in peace, he 
would consecrate a tenth of his property to 
the worship and service of God. Other vows 
related rather to persons than things. Thus 
Hannah, the mother of Samuel, engs^ed to 
devote her offspring, if a male child, to the 
service of the tabernacle; and, through her 
performance of this vow, became the instru- 
ment of raising up one of the greatest pro- 
phets that ever appeared in Israel. There 
was also the vow of the Nazarite, which was 
made either for life, or for a limited period of 
longer or shorter duration. By this, an indivi- 
dual laid himself under an obligation to abstain 
from wine, and all approaches to ceremonial 
defilement. It was well adapted to the typical 
or figurative genius of the Mosaical dispensa- 
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tion. The thirtieth chapter of the book 
Numbers contains precepts urith respect J 
vows, delivered by Moses under the num 
of divine authority ; but most of these precqi 
were peculiar to the ancient ritual, and m 
not intended for the government of those fkj 
live under the less rigorous, and more s[Mrita| 
dispensation of the gospel. 

Vows, it has been properly observed, wt 
promises made to Grod ; and one general m 
holds respecting them. It appears that oik 
two cases can occur, in which they are bk 
strictly binding upon the consciences of Ae 
persons making them. They cannot oblige, 
either when they are not lawful^ or when they 
are not practicable. Nothing can be more 
evident than that, if a person, through igno- 
rance, make a vow the execution of which be 
afterwards finds impracticable, he can incur do 
guilt by the violation of it. Such cases, how- 
ever, point out the necessity of great cautioii 
with regard to the matter of any vow or pio- 
mise made to the Almighty; for we may eir 
through a want of due consideration, where 
we remain free from the guilt of deliberate 
wickedness and presumptuous sin. — But nei- 
ther are vows to be held binding, w^here the 
observance of them would be unlawful, because 
inconsistent with some fundamental principle 
of virtue. We may incur guilt by rashness in 
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undertaking such vows ; but, by carrying them 
into effect we should only augment our crimi- 
nality. Hence it has been well observed, that 
the vow of Jephtha, taken in the sense in which 
that transaction is commonly understood, was 
not binding ; because the performance of it, in 
that contingency, became unlawful. The same 
may be observed respecting the oath of Herod 
which occasioned the murder of John the Bap- 
tist. But every vow, which is at once lawful 
and practicable, must be . religiously kept. 
The breach of it implies a want of reverence 
for that great Being to whom our utmost re- 
verence is due. Shall we keep our promise, 
when made to a frail mortal like ourselves ; 
and yet presume to trifle with the Almighty, 
under similar circumstances ? What is this but 
to show ourselves ** afraid of a man that shall 
die, and of the son of man which shall be 
made as grass, and to forget the Lord our 
Maker, who hath stretched forth the heavens, 
and laid the foundations of the earth ?" — *' Be 
not deceived : God is not" to be thus " mocked" 
with impunity. 

Personal vows, made to the Almighty con- 
cerning matters which are not previously of 
clear and positive obligation, are in scripture 
neither absolutely recommended, nor wholly 
discouraged. Thus the vow of the Nazarite to 
abstain from wine for a- season, to permit no 
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razor to pass upon his head, and to avoid ^i 
filement of approaching a dead body, was i 
enjoined, even under the ancient dispensa^j 
Such an engagement, when once sol 
taken before God, was clearly valid and boil 
ing. But no command compelled any one i\ 
take it. One, who had presented this tow %\ 
the Lord, could neither innocently violate, mI 
defer paying it. But no necessity obliged In' 
to the engagement ; and accordingly, in As' 
case, far '' better was it that he should ja 
vow, than that he should vow, and not pay.' 
Thus, in matters of pure discretion or ex- 
pediency, concerning which a variety of opi- 
nion might prevail, and a diversity of circum- 
stances might occasion a difference of moral 
obligation, the approbation of the Divine Beios 
depended entirely on the views and motives of 
the person making the vow. If he undertook it 
from pure and upright principles, and for the 
purpose of promoting his religious benefit and 
improvement, he might doubtless look for ac- 
ceptance with the Most High. But, if he offered 
it up under the influence of carelessness, rash- 
ness, vanity, or ostentation, he would derive no 
benefit from his act. The vow might be binding 
upon his conscience, when once taken ; but he 
would have done far better to have refrained 
from taking it. 
There is, however, a wide difference, as to 
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this matter, in the case of duties which are 
previously of clear and positive obligation. 
Such duties are strictly binding upon us, whe- 
ther we enter into an express engagement for 
the performance of them, or not. Here the cir- 
cumstance of our having abstained from a so- 
lemn vow cannot, in the least degree, release us 
from the original obligation. Neither, on the 
other hand, can a solemn promise be said, strict- 
speaking, to increase the force of that obliga- 
tion, because the obligation was, from the first, 
binding upon the conscience. It may however 
do this. It may supply us with more effectual 
incentives to the performance of our duty. It 
may place that duty before us in a stronger 
light. It may show it in a clearer mirror. By 
operating upon our fears, it may quicken and 
confirm our good resolutions. By forcibly re- 
minding us of the majesty and purity of the 
great Being, with whom we have entered into 
covenant, it may leave upon our minds a stronger 
and more lively impression of the guilt and dan- 
ger of trifling with his injunctions. Accord- 
ingly solemn promises to the Almighty, when- 
ever they are likely to be attended with these 
beneficial effects, appear, under particular cir- 
cumstances, not justifiable only, but sometimes 
highly proper and expedient. 

II. Let me then proceed, secondly, to apply 
these remarks to the promises of baptism. 
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What are those promises ? They engage ^ ^ 
us, according to the language of our 
** that we shall renounce the devil and all 
works, the pomps and vanities of a 
world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh ;tk1 
we shall believe the articles of the christian&t: 
that we shall keep God's holy will and a»^ 
mandments, and continue in them, totbeesi' 
of life." Now the substance of these pronisfi 
is equally matter of clear and positive obli& 
tion^ whether we make a formal professkn i 
our engagements, or not. Has the word of Goc 
been communicated to us, Mrith ample proofe 
and evidences of its divine authority? Has 
his will been revealed therein, w^ith sufficieBi 
clearness and certainty ? Then our obligatiw 
to believe and obey is eternally the same, under 
all supposeable circumstances. Little diflferencc 
will it make, as to final consequences, thougt 
we should never have expressly owned the 
obligation ; though we should never have sub- 
scribed and ratified the covenant w^ith our own 
hands. The penalty of non-compliance will be 
still in force against us. What are our Sa- 
viour's words ? '* He, that believeth, shall be 
saved ; but he, that believeth not, shall be 
damned." To no purpose, therefore, would 
an individual appear before the Judg^e of quick 
and dead, at the last day, to claim his acquit- 
tal, on the ground of having withheld his ex- 
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press concurrence. In vain would he urge — 
" Thou, O God! didst indeed reveal thy will 
to mankind, and offer them salvation upon such 
terms as thy wisdom prescribed. But I was 
no party to the covenant. I never agreed to it. 
I never acknowledged the obligation. I never 
made thee a promise, — never pledged myself 
to the performance of any duty. If, therefore, 
I cannot claim the reward of obedience, surely 
I am not amenable to the penalties of trans- 
gression." Imagine a frail mortal thus " con- 
tending with his Maker," at the great day of 
final reckoning. What gross presumption and 
impiety are involved in the idea ! To such a de- 
fence, supposing it set up, the Judge might 
answer — " It is indeed true, O man! that thou 
hast never openly, and expressly bound thyself 
to my service. But thy guilt is not, on this ac- 
count> diminished: it is rather increased. My 
laws were designed and adapted for thy greats 
est good. I, as thy Creator, Preserver, and 
Supreme Governor, had the right to impose 
them. The mere expression of my will carried 
with it thy obligation to obey. And dost thou 
now insult my sovereignty, by pleading thy 
perverse rejection of my precepts, as an excuse 
for thy wickedness and impenitence. Know 
then, that, as I can reward obedience, I can 
punish the contrary. And thou deservest a 
severer punishment than others ; as thou hast 
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added rebellion to thy sin, and daring ami 
of my authority to the disinclination of tbyi 
nal mind." Such might be, in sabstance, a] 
reply of heaven to a plea so awfully pesQB^j 
tnous. And wonld it not be a just leph: 
Would it not stop every mouth, and fsim\ 
every rising murmur of complaint? Woriil 
not the assembled world, on hearing it,lie^ 
forced to acknowledge — *^ Righteous art 
O God! and true are thy judgments?" 

And here we may observe the futility of soot 
of the objections which are made to infant bap- 
tism, and to the substitution of sureties on that 
occasion. Imagine a young person, grown up 
to years of discretion, either refusing, or ab- 
staining from the ratification of his baptismal 
covenant, on the ground that he had been do 
party to the deed, and ought not to be fettered 
by engagements taken by others on his behalf. 
Could such a plea be admitted for an instant! 
No surely. Every man is bound to obey the 
will of Qod, when that will has been once 
made known to him. From this moment, he 
stands engaged, by every principle of consci- 
ence and reason, to conform himself to its dic- 
tates. Did the sureties in baptism engage 
for any thing impracticable, — any thing unlaw- 
ful, he would not be bound. Did they engage 
for something, in its own nature indifferent, he 
would not be bound. Did they promise, for 
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him, what was merely a point of common pru- 
dence and expediency, he might, perhaps, be 
permitted to go free. But, having promised no- 
thing on his behalf, but what would have been 
matter of plain and positive obligation, though 
they had not promised it, he becomes as much 
bound by the engagement, as though he had 
originally professed it with his own lips, or sub- 
scribed it with his own hand. 

But in what then, it may be inquired, con-^ 
sists the advantage of baptismal vows and pro- 
mises ? Here what has been already observed 
must be repeated. It might indeed- be suffici- 
ent to say that the custom of making such pro- 
fessions, at the period of baptism, is a custom of 
high antiquity, in the christian church, if not 
of apostolic institution. But we may justify 
it on even broader grounds. It is a custom of 
manifest propriety. For, though it cannot 
create the obligation itself, since this existed 
antecedently to our acknowledgment of it, yet 
may it increase our sense of that obligation. 
It may tend to stamp it upon our memories and 
consciences with a deeper impression. It may 
render the party concerned more inexcusable, 
should he persist, to the end of life, in slight-r 
ing and disregarding it. We may observe, too, 
that baptism, when accompanied with express 
engagements, tends to imprint a sense of duty, 
not upon the subject of it only, biit also upon 
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his parents, kindred, or guardians. Tbon ^^ ^ 
truly religious education is a matter depraB ^^^^ 
neglected, yet, without such an expediata ^^^ 
might be less regarded than it is. The «^ ^^ 
tage attending outward rites and 
when purified from superstition, is this; 
they bring the subject and duties of 
more down to the level of our present bcM 
and place them more prominently and con^ 
cuously before our view. — And, in thisrespet 
of how much importance is that rite of ctt- 
firmation, by which the young are required,* 
a proper age, to ratify, in their own personi 
the solemn promises once made by others oi 
their behalf! The engagements of baptism 
would be equally binding upon us before God, 
though they were never thus admitted with 
our own mouths. But all the circumstances 
attending confirmation are suited to awaken 
a lively sense of those engagements, and the 
divine grace and help, which may be looked for 
by every serious partaker of the rite, will as- 
suredly, if it be not his own fault, enable him 
in some degree to fulfil them. 

Such are the nature and force of the vows 
and promises of baptism. In concluding this 
discourse, let me direct the practical improve- 
ment, of which it is susceptible, to two de- 
scriptions of persons. — Let the faithful servant 
of God live under a continually increasing sense 
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of the obligation and importance of his bap- 
tismal engagements; and let all^ who may 
have hitherto made light of these solemn vows^ 
now no longer " defer to pay" them. 

Let the true christian live under an increas- 
ing sense of the force of these engagements. 
For this purpose let him recur to them, from 
tin\p to time. Let him set apart particular in- 
tervals for looking back upon them, in a spirit 
of seriousness and self-examination. Let him 
frequently renew them, if not in words, yet in 
thought, desire, and determination. Let him, 
if possible, suflFer no day to pass over his head, 
without a recollection of their existence and their 
import. Let him be constant and devout in 
his attendance on the public means of grace. 
Let the voice of supplication rise up daily 
from his closet to ** Him who seeth in se- 
cret." Let him not cease to implore that 
divine assistance without which his firmest 
resolutions will be fruitless, and his best en- 
deavours vain. 

Alas! how little do even good men regard 
these solemn obligations, in proportion to their 
importance! If there be one circumstance of 
our lives more calculated than another to awaken 
humiliation, penitential sorrow, and salutary 
alarm, it is a remembrance of the tenor of our 
baptismal promises. Well may we exclaim. 
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with reference to this subject—'' l( A Vi^ 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, LniA si 
shall standi' Well may we pray— "b( ^ 
not into judgment with thy servant, 
for in thy sight shall no man living be 
fied/' Many a christian of mature age, wkj 
upon the whole pious and sincere, is apt to I 
back upon his baptismal engagements witklsl 
reverence than would become him, on aocoa 
perliaps, of their relating to an event long paj 
and identified with his days of childhood a| 
youth. He too exclusively considers than, i^ 
they stand in connection with those elemenian 
lessons of piety which formed the instructio&d 
his early years. But is this a reason for r^aid- 
ing them with less concern ? Is it not rather i 
reason for more carefully preserving them intk 
memory ? Sould he not recollect that, in tk 
matter of true religion, as in every useful sci- 
ence, the more frequently we turn to first prin- 
ciples, the more likely shall we be to ** go on 
unto perfection ?" Should he not recollect that 
the promises of baptism contain, in substance, 
all the details and particulars of a holy and ex- 
emplary practice ? 

To all, who may have hitherto made light of 
these vows, let me be permitted to say: — ^o 
longer ** defer to pay" them. Too long already 
have you lived in disregard of these solemn ob- 
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ligations. Too long have you led, if not a po- 
sitively immoral, yet a worldly and irreligious 
life. Too long have you continued ** making 
provision for the flesh," and neglected the care 
of the soul, and the work of your salvation. 
What if the Almighty had, before now, cut you 
off in your sins ? What if he should still re- 
move you out of time, before you shall have 
begun to prepare rightly for eternity? How 
awful is the idea ! But he still spares you. He 
still " waits to be gracious." Let his ** goodness" 
and long-suflFering " lead you to repentance." 
Take a retrospect of the engagements of your 
baptism. Review them with the utmost care and 
seriousness. Compare them with the tenor of 
your past lives. You will then perceive that, 
your conduct has been but one unvaried course 
of inconsistency with the demands and duties of 
your christian profession. Let the conviction 
produce its due eflfect, and lead you to sue 
earnestly, and without delay, for grace and 
strength from above, to enable you to *' turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance." 

A caution, which has been already given, 
but which can hardly be too often sounded 
in our ears, may not improperly conclude 
this discourse. — The demands of christian duty 
are binding alike on all. Our denial of their 
authority can neither cancel, nor in the 
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least degree lessen the obligation to a>T- 
them. That obligation always remsuL^ 
force against us, whether w^e admit ii 
not, and at our hands will it be reqiurvi 
when we shall ** come to appear before 
judgment seat of Christ/' 
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ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. 



8 OFTEN AS VB EAT THIS BRKAD. AND DRINK THIS CUP, 
DO SHUW THE LORD'S DEATH, TILL HE COME." 

The external forms and observances of the 
■ christian religion, as compared with those en- 
joined under the Law of Moses, are extremely 
simple and extremely few. The continuation 
of one day in seven, to be set apart for public 
religious worship and instruction; the two Sa- 
craments, as they are denominated, of Ba])tisni 
and the Lord's Supper ; and the appointment 
of a duly qualified and authorized ministry, to 
be devoted exclusively to the service of the 
sanctuary; — these seem to be the principal, if 
not the only, matters of an external nature set 
forth in the New Testament, as universally and 
permanently binding on the church of Christ. 
Social acts of piety, under the various forms of 
adoration, confession, supplication, intercession, 
thanksgiving, and praise, are of course compre- 
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hendcd under the general title of dimm ^^ 
vice ; as are also the public ministratioDs ii^ ^ 
pulpit. There is, indeed, one prayer 
must be ranked above all others, as b^i] 
scribed form derived from the highest audmcj 
and designed* for general and constant use; 
mean, the Lord's Prayer. — Of external mattai] 
forming a part of the christian system, the holy ^ 
communion is the appointment to which A^ 
text calls our attention. 

There is a circumstance very worthy of re- 
mark relative to this sacred ordinance; wfaid 
is, that it appears to have been signified to St 
Paul through the channel of immediate inspi- 
ration. We are not informed that the casevs 
similar with respect to baptism, though a rite 
of equal importance. Baptism viras, of course, 
placed by St. Paul, on a clear footing of divioe 
authority; but it was not made the subject of a 
private revelation to him, from above. The 
Holy Communion was so revealed. Such, at 
least, appears to be the meaning of that passage 
in which he tells the Corinthians, that he " re- 
ceived from the Lord Jesus what he had deli- 
vered" to them concerning it. Doubtless he 
was previously acquainted with the design and 
intent of this sacred ordinance. But there is 
reason to believe that, with respect to this, as 
well as other matters, he was not left to the 
sole instruction of those who were apostles be- 
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fore him. ** Not behind the very chief of them," 
but *' separated from his mother's womb," and 
singled out for extraordinary purposes, he ap* 
pears to have been eminently distinguished by 
" visions and revelations of the Lord." In 
these farther instructions, relative to the great 
leading facts and doctrines of Christianity, was 
vouchsafed to him, for the benefit of the infant 
church. Among other things, he received an 
account of the circumstances of the last Supper, 
together with such additional information re- 
specting it as might both confirm the obliga- 
tion, and perpetuate the observance of the rite, 
and tend to illustrate, still more clearly, its de- 
sign, its proper celebration, and its practical 
tendencies and effects. Many of the early 
christian converts greatly needed admonition 
upon some of these points ; as, in the very 
chapter containing the text, we find St. Paul 
sharply reproving the members of the Corinth- 
ian church, on account of gr^at disorders which 
had crept into their celebration of the commu- 
nion. But, without enlarging on this subject, 
I shall confine myself to the words before us, 
in which are taught both the permanent obli- 
gation, and the real nature of the appointment. 
— " As often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord's death, till he 
come." 

These concluding words express its perma- 
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nence, or the obligation binding us to caciA ^ 
its celebration^ throughout all ages of M ^ 
church. We are to '' show^ the Lord^sdoll ^ 
till he come;'' that is, till he shall retDiii( < 
judgment. There is but one other coimD;i 
our Saviour spoken of, independently of \A 
incarnation. It is that which relates tDtkj 
display of his judgments, in the overthroial 
Jerusalem. This, however, was not a realaij 
personal, but only a figurative coming of en] 
Lord. Such an allusion, too, would beootii^ 
place here, as the apostle is addressing, dm 
Jewish, but Gentile converts. Besides, U 
he meant to limit the duration of the obser- 
vance to this period, a period just at haiid,k 
would assuredly have intimated this in plaisa 
language. There is also no apparent medim 
in so restricting his words. The holy commo* 
nion, if proper at the first, has been alike pro- 
per ever since, and will continue equally so to 
the end of time. We know that the eariy 
christians, both Jews and Gentiles, continued 
to celebrate this rite, as generally after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, as before that event. 
The coming of the Lord, therefore, must here 
signify the end of the world ; that period which 
will necessarily put an end to the whole frame 
and constitution of the visible church on earth; 
that period when its present worship, adapted 
solely to its present circumstances, w^ill yield 
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to the nobler and more exalted services of the 
heavenly temple. Thus the text clearly esta- 
blishes a permanent obligation, binding the 
christian church, in all ages, to the frequent ob- 
servance of this solemn and affecting rite. 

The real nature of the appointment is now 
to be considered. When we eat the Bread, 
and drink the Cup of the Holy Communion, 
what do we perform and intend? *' We show 
the Lord's death." In other words, we com- 
memorate the death of Christ by certain pre- 
scribed symbols ; and we make a public pro- 
fession of our belief, our dependence, and our 
gratitude, with reference to this great event. 
On each of these particulars let me offer a few 
remarks. 

I. In the Holy Communion we commemo- 
rate, or show forth the death of Christ by cer- 
tain prescribed emblems. — Those emblems are 
bread and wine. It matters not, though these 
substances should have, their In own nature, 
no particular tendency to lead our thoughts 
to this great event. It is quite sufficient that 
they are ordained by our Saviour, as proper 
signs for bringing that event to our devout re- 
membrance. Our participation, under these spe- 
cial circumstances, with a full knowledge of his 
appointment, and with a fixed resolution to aim 
at answering the end designed by it, makes 
bread and wine as proper a medium for ex- 
pressing those peculiar sentiments, which the 
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remembrance of our Redeemer's passion oia| 
to excite, as any other substance that m\ 
have been prescribed for the same purpose. U 
truth, they must be the fittest instruments, c 
they would not have been enjoined by himn^ 
always ordains what is best. — The chuiclia] 
Rome, we know, has carried imitative actkni,^ 
in matters of religion, to a very unscripton 
and unwarrantable extent. She has attempted 
to impress the various circumstances of ov 
Saviour's passion upon the fancy by a poop 
of imagery which, though it may produce some 
effect on the uncultivated mind, is utterly at 
variance with the simplicity and spirituality d 
the christian worship. Her minute, and often 
absurd ceremonies tend to nourish a dangerous 
superstition, and to degrade sacred things be- 
low that plain and modest dignity which, at 
least under the new dispensation^ belongs to 
them, and becomes them. 

To rest in outward acts of religion is gross 
formality, and *' an abomination unto the Lord;' 
To discard them entirely is the opposite ex- 
treme of enthusiasm. Whenever ordained by 
God, they must be reverenced, as proceeding 
from his authority. They have been, at all 
times, a vehicle, and a necessary vehicle for 
conveying the impression of sacred truths to 
the human mind. Some appointments of this 
kind appear to have been simply expressive of 
moral and religious duty. Thus the '^ divers 
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washings," enjoined by the ceremonial law, were 
so many standing emblems of the obligation to 
internal purity. Of this nature also was the 
rite of circumcision, under the ancient dispen- 
sation, and the rite of baptism, which seems to 
have taken its place, under the new. Others 
of these appointments were of a prophetical 
character. Thus the various animal sacrifices 
and oblations bore reference to the atonement 
of thei cross. Thus also emblematical, or re- 
presentative actions were often performed by 
the ancient prophets, under the guidance of 
divine inspiration, as means of conveying an 
intimation of approaching changes and calami- 
ties. Others, again, were commemorative. 
Thus the Jewish Sabbath appears to have been 
designed, partly at least, as a standing memo- 
rial of God's ceasing from the work of creation, 
after six days. With a like intent, the festival 
of the Passover was ordained to celebrate the 
deliverance of the Jews out of Egypt ; and 
the feast of Purim was more recently observed, 
for the purpose of recording their signal triumph 
over the malice of Haman. The Lord's Sup- 
per, under the gospel, is but another ap- 
pointment of the same nature, superseding 
the Paschal Lamb, and ordained as a devout 
memorial of the sacrifice of that " Lamb of 
God," who was '^ slain to take away the sin of 
the world." 
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But are not words and language, it id»i»| 
urged, arbitrary symbols of our thoughts? m 
if so, why may not these be sufficient, witknj 
the addition of any other signs ? To this it m\ 
be replied, that there are actions and imasi] 
which go more strictly under the appeilatioidl 
symbols; and that, when these are conjoiiei^ 
with words, the union of the tw^o may prodncea 
greater effect than either of them would pio- 
duce singly. Thus, when the eye, the ear, asd 
other organs of sense are engaged in an act «( 
devotion, at the same moment, the impresaoi, 
communicated at once through these diffeieai 
mediums, may be stronger than if it weie 
conveyed through one sense only. And thii 
seems to be one advantage of the Lord's Supper, 
where suitable devotions are improved, as to 
effect, by the prescribed action of tasting bread 
and wine, in memorial of the death of Christ, 
and in obedience to his express injunction. 
This last circumstance, when strictly adhered 
to, precludes all the dangers attendant upon 
Romish superstition. 

II. But, secondly, we show forth the Lord's 
death, in the Holy Communion, as we there 
make a public profession of our belief, our de- 
pendence, and our gratitude, with reference to 
this great event. 

We there profess our belief respecting it. 
We profess to believe that '* Christ died, accord- 
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ing to the scriptures," or conformably with 
'* the sure word of prophecy," and that he pre^ 
sented himself, on the cross, a voluntary sacri- 
fice for our redemption. Christians, by assem- 
bling to partake of the sacred elements, may 
be said to maintain these great facts before the 
world. By their common participation of this 
sacred rite, they do this in a more impressive 
manner than they could by words only. The 
rehearsal of a sound creed, including all the 
main articles of faith, is doubtless very instru- 
mental towards checking the rise and growth 
of pernicious errors, and has been in use, for 
this purpose, from the primitive times. But 
such rehearsal is not absolutely enjoined, as is 
the frequent celebration of the Lord's Supper. 
Neither is it so striking and eflfectual a mode of 
signifying our belief of those great facts and 
events on which the truth of our religion rests. 
Were we even without any well digested sum- 
mary of christian faith, highly important as 
such an instrument doubtless is, yet the great 
fact of the death of Christ, with all its train of 
causes and consequences, could never be wholly 
forgotten or unimproved, while the celebration 
of the communion remained a part of our social 
worship. We may say more. Even were the 
volume of the New Testament lost, the per- 
mission of which, however, can hardly be ima- 
gined, still the circumstance of this sacred rite 
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having been celebrated, through a succession 
of ages, from the earliest times, would preserve 
inviolate the faith of the first believers, and 
hand down to us the knowledge of that great 
doctrine which may be termed the comer- 
stone of the whole spiritual fabric. 

But we also *' show the Lord's death " in the 
communion, as we there profess our depend- 
ence on it for salvation. Belief and depend- 
ence as to this event, though always united, 
whenever belief is sincere, yet convey two dis- 
tinct ideas which may very properly be con- 
sidered apart. A profession of belief may de- 
note merely the assent of the understanding to 
the clear evidence of truth. A profession of 
dependence expresses the surrender of the will 
to the dictates of the understanding and con- 
science. As applied to the death of Christ, it 
signifies that we repose an actual and habitual 
trust in his atonement. And how can we pub- 
lish this trust more emphatically, than by par- 
taking of the sacred elements ? In so doing, 
we openly confess our unworthiness before 
God, our exposure to the condemnation of 
his righteous law, our inability to obtain deli- 
verance from its curse without the atonement 
provided by the gospel, and our reliance on 
that atonement, as the sole meritorious ground 
of our salvation. The cross of Christ we here 
cling to, as the grand pillar of our hope for 
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eternity. At the same time, we own the ne- 
cessity of repentance and good works, as 
the appointed qualifications through which 
alone we can secure salvation, even by the 
death of Christ. We profess, not such a de- 
pendence on his atonement as would exclude 
personal diligence and exertions, — God forbid ! 
— but only such a reliance as goes to disavow 
the sufficiency of our own efforts to entitle 
us, by a claim of merit, to the favour and ac- 
ceptance of our Maker. 

Once more. "We show forth the Lord's 
death," in the communion, by a public profes- 
sion of gratitude for the benefits which it has 
conferred upon ourselves, and all mankind. 
We there offer the sacrifice of praise for the in- 
estimable blessings of redemption. We there 
lift up the voice of thanksgiving for this greatest 
of benefits. Surely, if an expression of bound- 
less gratitude be called for in any instance, it 
must be proper on such an occasion as this. 
For what is it that we commemorate ? It is 
nothing less than our deliverance from guilt 
and final condemnation; a ransom purchased 
'^ not with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
Lamb, without blemish and without spot." 
Praise has always formed a most essential 
part of this service. At its original institution, 
our Saviour '' gave thanks," previously to his 
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presenting the commemorative symbok u ^1 
body and blood to his disciples. The comsii 
nion worship of the primitive church abonnkl 
in sacred anthems. From this circmnstatft 
did it derive the title of the Eucharist, a wor. 
denoting thanksgiving. This term bai bed 
applied to the Lord's Supper, as though praise 
and gratitude were, what they are not, the en- 
tire' substance of the commemoration. Beside 
praise and thanksgiving, it demands humilii' 
tion, repentance, faith, and universal good wiU 
to men. But perhaps, among the various holy 
feelings which it is calculated to excite, grati- 
tude, *' takes the highest room/' Fervent 
gratitude will survive, when the rest shall have 
passed away. And, as charity is declared to 
be greater than faith and hope, because it 
will outlive them, and flourish through eter- 
nity ; so gratitude, for a like reason, may be 
said to e^cel other feelings connected with 
the communion, as it will ascend with the re- 
deemed to heaven, and prompt and animate 
their loftier praises, before the throne. 

Thus do we ** show forth the Lord's death,'' 
in that communion of his body and blood 
which is termed the Lord's Supper, or the 
Eucharist ; for the word sacrament, by which 
it is commonly distinguished, and which means 
a solemn engagement before God, is a word 
equally, if not more properly, applicable to 
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baptism. Our celebration of the rite, how- 
ever, is in conformity with the simple direc- 
tions of God's word, explained according to a 
rational interpretation. We do not ** show the 
Lord's death," like the Romanist, by the ab- 
surd pretence of transubstantiation, nor with 
his idle pomp of superstitious ceremony. Nei- 
ther do we pass into an opposite extreme, or 
show it, like a denomination of christians 
amongst ourselves, who have opposed the lite- 
ral sense of our Saviour's precept, abolished 
this ceremony of religion, together with every 
other, and reduced a solemn, visible, estab- 
lished service of christian worship to a mere 
act of silent and solitary devotion. We may 
indeed muse, and muse profitably on the death 
of Christ, in the way of silent meditation. But 
how we can be said to " show it," in any sense 
whatever, unless we make the communion a 
solemn rite of social worship, — it is impossible 
to understand. 

Let us, however, be careful that our conduct, 
in this, as well as every other particular of reli- 
gious service, do not rest in mere profession, 
nor in what may amount to little better. Let 
it be, with us, an act of the understanding, and 
of the heart. Whenever we approach the holy 
table, let us approach it with serious and suit- 
able dispositions, repenting truly of our past 
sins, stedfastly purposing to amend our lives. 
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resting with a lively faith in God's mc] 
through Christ, filled with a thankful remo^j 
brance of his death, and conscious of a sprit; 
charity towards all men. Thus partaking al 
the sacred feast, we shall derive from it tk^ 
strengthening of our souls, by renewed hea^ 
venly supports ; their refreshment, by reoewti 
spiritual consolations ; peace and hope here, 
and endless happiness hereafter. Then^E 
short, as the ordinary use of bread and wine 
will sustain our mortal bodies, for a few shot 
years, the spiritual jise of these substances, 
in the communion, will nourish our souls unti> 
life eternal. 

Even where there is no actual levity or con- 
scious irreverence in the attendance of the 
communicant, there may be a deplorable want 
of fit and happy dispositions. There may be 
a formal worship, by which the partaker, 
without in the least intending to deceive 
others, may fatally deceive himself. Moment- 
ary convictions and desires may be mistaken 
for stedfast resolutions of genuine piety and 
virtue. The love of sin, and an inordinate at- 
tachment to the world may easily pass unde- 
tected by ourselves, under the influence of that 
seriousness which the communion is calculated 
to produce in every mind not hardened by a 
long course of vice and irreligion. Hence, of 
what importance is it that we should examine 
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ourselves, in order that we may become worthy 
partakers of the body and blood of Christ ! 

But neither the apprehension, nor even the 
consciousness of our being in a state of unfit- 
ness for the communion, will form any valid 
excuse for our persisting in the neglect of it. 
As to those who absent themselves, from a full 
consciousness of their want of preparation, let 
them but consider what must be the conse- 
qiience of dying, under their actual circum- 
stances. If not qualified to be partakers of 
the Lord's Supper, can they be ready for their 
departure hence ? If conscious of being totally 
unfit to appear as guests .at his sacred table 
upon earth, can they reasonably look to be 
admitted to the nobler entertainments of the 
heavenly world ? . As to others, who only fear 
lest they should be found unworthy, let them 
take courage. Their fears, if founded in real 
humility, are a favourable symptom of their 
spiritual state. In abstaining from this sacred 
feast, they are slighting, though, it may be, not 
intentionally slighting, a positive command of 
their Redeemer. They are doing a serious 
injury to their souls, and raising formidable 
impediments in the way of their salvation. 
Do they complain, perhaps, that they are ne- 
cessarily so absorbed by the cares and busi- 
ness of life, as to be unable to maintain that 
christian frame of mind, which the communion 
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seems to require of all who become partaki 
of it ? Let them know that their participaiLiI 
conducted in a right spirit, will, without (it- 
ing them to forego one lawful care, occofrl 
tion, or enjoyment, tend most materially t^ 
diminish the force of temptations to sin a: 
folly; will, by properly solemnizing, sootk 
and tranquillize their minds, w^ill hallow then 
most secular pursuits, and will impart a monc 
relish even to their allowable recreations, k 
them know that divine aid is sufficient for then 
greatest emergencies, as well as needful ix 
their smallest improvements, and that due sup^ 
plies of grace are sure to be obtained in a courk 
of devout and diligent attendance on the df- 
pointed means of grace. And of these means, 
the holy communion is clearly among the rac^i 
obvious, the most easy, and the most salu- 
tary. 

Would God that these considerations mis:ht 
prove effectual in rousing even a single indiri- 
dual to a proper sense of his duty, in this re- 
spect ! The sacrament of the Lord's Supper is 
lamentably neglected, in the present day, by 
numbers in all ranks of life ; and to this neg- 
lect may be attributed very much of the vice, 
licentiousness, worldliness, scepticism, and in- 
fidelity, which prevail in a christian and a pro- 
testant country. To the same cause, likewise, 
may be greatly ascribed the low standard of 
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*)iety and obedience with which many, who are 
^nevertheless respectable and useful members of 
^society, appear to rest contented. — Let me 
^': offer but one concluding observation. The text 
i .' reminds us of that most awful period, when the 
o Lord Jesus will come to summon us before his 
; dread tribunal ; and how shall we endure his 
; coming, if it shall be found that we have pre- 
sumptuously or carelessly persisted in disre- 
garding even the least of his commands ? 



THF END, 
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